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The psychological concomitants o£ the present rvar — above 
all the incredible brutalization o£ public opinion, the mutual 
slanderings, the unprecedented fury of destruction, the mon- 
strous flood o£ lies, and man’s incapacity to call a halt to the 
bloody demon — are uniquely fitted to force upon the attention 
o£ every thinking person the problem of the chaotic unconscious 
which slumbers uneasily beneath the ordered world of conscious- 
ness. This war has pitilessly revealed to civilized man that he is 
still a barbarian, and has at the same time shown what an iron 
scourge lies in store for him if ever again he should be tempted 
to make his neighbour responsible for his own evil qualities. 
The psychology of the individual is reflected in the psychology 
of the nation. What the nation does is done also by each individ- 
ual, and so long as the individual continues to do it, the nation 
will do likewise. Only a change in the attitude of the individual 
can initiate a change in the psychology of the nation. The great 
problems of humanity were never yet solved by general lascs, but 
only through regeneration of the attitudes of individuals If ever 
there was a time when self-reflection was the absolutely neces- 
sary and only right thing, it is now, in our present catastrophic 
epoch. Yet whoever reflects upon himself is bound to strike 
upon the frontiers of the unconscious, which conuins what 
above all else he needs to know. 


Kusnacht, Zurich, December ipi6 


G. G. Jung 
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ment of the fundamental ^ detailed treat- 
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unds of a more or less popular presentation, so that I 
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preferred to treat these questions with due circumstantiality in a 
separate work which is now in preparation.* 

From the many communications I received after the publica* 
tion of the fint edition I have discovered that, even among the 
%vider public, interest in the problems of the human psyche is 
very much keener than I expected This interest may be due in 
no small measure to the profound shock which our consciousness 
sustained through the World War. The spectacle of this catas- 
trophe threw man back upon himself by making him feel his 
complete impotence; it turned his gare inwards, and, with 
everything rocking about him, he must needs seek something 
that guarantees him a hold Too many still look outwards, some 
believing in the illusion of victory and of victorious power, 
others in treaties and laws, and others again in the overthrow of 
the existing order. But still too few look inwards, to their oum 
selves, and still fewer ask themselves whether the ends of human 
society might not best be served if each man tried to abolish the 
old onicr in himself, and fo practise in his ourr person and in his 
ovm insvard state those precepts, those victories which he 
preaches at every stTeet<omer, instead of alsvays expecting these 
things of his fellow men Every individual needs revolution, in- 
ner division, overthrow of the existing order, and renewal, but 
not by forcing them upon his neighbours under the hypocritical 
cloak of Christian love or the sense of soaal responsibility or any 
of the other beautiful euphemisms for unconscious urges to per- 
sonal power. Individual self reflection, return of the individual 
to the ground of human nature, to his own deepest being with 
its individual and social destiny— here is the b^inning of a cure 
for that blindness svhich reigns at the present hour. 

Interest in the problem of the human psyche is a symptom of 
this instinctive return to oneself It is to serve this interest that 
the present book was svriticn. 

Kusnackt, Zurich, October ipx8 C. G. J. 

• Psychologteot Typet. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION • (1926) 

This book sras mitten during the World War, and it owes its 
existence primarily to the psychological repercussions oE that 
great event. Now that the tvar is over, the waves are beginning 
to subside again. But the great ^ychological problems that the 
war threw up still occupy the mind and heart of every thinking 
and feeling person. It is probably thanks to this that my little 
book has survived the postwar period and now appears in a third 
edition 

In view o£ the fact that seven years have elapsed since the 
publication o£ the first edition, I have deemed it necessary to 
undertake fairly extensive alterations and improvements, partic- 
ularly in the chapters on types and on the unconscious. The 
chapter on “The Development of Types in the Analytical 
Process” j- I have omitted entirely, as this question has since 
received comprehensive treatment in ray book Psychological 
Types, to tv'hich 1 must refer the interested reader. 

Anyone 'vho has tried to popularize highly complicated ma- 
terial that is still in the process of scientific development tvill 
agree ivith me that this is no easy task. It is even more difficult 
ivhen many of the psychological processes and problems I have 
to discuss here are quite unknoivn to most people. Much of what 
1 say may arouse their prejudices or may appear arbitrary; but 
they should bear in mind that the purpose of such a book can be, 
at most, to give them a rough idea of its subject and to provoke 
thought, but not to enter into all the details of the argument. I 
shall be quite satisfied if ray book fulfils this purpose. 

Kusnacht, Zurich, April Jp2y C. G. J. 

• punch. 1926. title changed to Das Dnbewmste im normalen und kranken 
SeeUnleben Tram by H C. and & F. Baynes as "The Unconscious in the Nos- 
mal and Pathological Mmd' m Two Essays on Analyheat Psyckoloev (London 
and New York. 1928)1 ^ b/ < 

i [ColUcled Papers on AnatyUcat Psychology (2nd edn ), pp 457-41 ] 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION (1936) 

Aside from a few improvcmems the lourth edition appears un 
changed From numerous reactions of the public I have seen 
tliat the idea of the coKecuve unconscious to which I have de 
voted one chapter in this book has aroused particular interest I 
cannot therefore omit calling the attention of my readers to the 
latest issues of the Eronos Jahrbuch,* which contain important 
^vorks by various authors on this subject The present book 
makes no attempt to give a comprehensive account of the full 
range of analytical psychology consequently much is merely 
hinted at and some things are not mentioned at all I hope how 
ever that it will continue to fulfil its modest purpose 

Kiunacht,Zunch,Aprttip ^6 C G J 


PREFACE TO THE FJFTH EDITION f (1943) 

Since the last unchanged edition six years have gone by hence 
It seemed to me advisable to submit the present new edition of 
the book to a thorough revision On this occasion a number of 
inadequacies could be eliminated or improved and superfluous 
material deleted A difficult and complicated matter like the 
psychology of the unconscious gives rise not only to many new 
insights but to errors as well It 1$ still a boundless expanse of 
virgin territory into ivhich we make experimental incursions 
and only by going the long way round do we strike the direct 
road Although I have tried to introduce as many new view 
points as possible into the text ray reader should not expect 

• [For translations of several papers Irom the fir« Uiree ssum of the E anof 
Jahrbuch (igjj-g:,) see Sp r fual D$snpl nes (Vapm from the Etanos learboolr 
4) Those ssues also fim p«bl«h«f /ons^ A Study m the Process of Ind r dua 
non, Arch«)-pes of the Collect ve Unconsoous and “Dream Sjrmbolj of 
the Ind V duat on Proews. "J 

t [Zurich 1915 t Ue changed to f/eber dt /Isjrcho/ogfe dtt Vnbeteunien li is 
thiaediuoa nhich » uaoslaied in ibe present TOlumeJ 
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anything like a complete survey of the fundamentals of our con- 
temporary psychological knowledge in this domain. In this pop* 
ular account I am presenting only a few of the most essential 
aspects of medical psychology and also of my otvn researches, and 
this only by way of an introduction. A solid knowledge cannot 
be acquired except through the study of the literature on the one 
hand and through practical experience on the other. In partic- 
ular I tvould like to recommend to those readers who are desir- 
ous of gaining detailed knowledge of these matters that they 
should not only study the basic works of medical psychology 
and psychopathology, but also thoroughly digest the psychologi- 
cal text-books. So doing, they will acquire the requisite knowl- 
edge of the position and general significance of medical psychol- 
ogy in the most direct way. 

From such a comparative study the reader tvill be able to 
judge how far Freud's complaint about the "unpopularity” of 
his psychoanalysis, and my own feeling that I occupy an isolated 
outpost, are justified. Although there have been a few notable 
exceptions, I do not think I exaggerate when I say that the views 
of modem medical psychology have still not penetrated far 
enough into the strongholds of academic science. New ideas, if 
they are not just a flash in the pan, generally require at least a 
generation to take root. Psychological innovations probably take 
much longer, since in this field more than in any other practi- 
cally everybody sets himself up as an authority. 

Kusnacht, Zurich, April 1^42 C G T 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS 

* „ h“ patient, the doctor and above all the 

specialist for nertous diseases” must have psychological knowl 
edge, for nervous disorders and all that is embraced by the terms 
* nenousncss," hjsteria, etc are of psychic origin and therefore 
logically require psychic treatment Cold tvater, light, fresh air, 
electricity, and so forth hive at best a transitory effect and some 
times none at all The patient is sick in mind, m the highest and 
most complex of the mind s functions, and these can hardly be 
said to belong any more to the province of medicine Here the 
doctor must also be a psychologist, ivhidi means that he must 
have knowledge of the human psyche 
* In the past, that is to say up to fifty years ago, the doctor’s 
psychological training was sull very bad His psychiatric text 
books were wholly confined to clinical descriptions and the sys 
tematizauon of mental diseases, and the psychology taught m the 
universities svas either philosophy or the soolled “expenmen 
tal psychology” inaugurated by Wundt ^ The first moves to 
wards a psychotherapy of the neuroses came from the Charcot 
school, at the Salpetn^re in Pans, Pierre Janet* began his 
epoch making researches into the psychology of neurotic states, 
and Bemheim* m Nancy took up with great success Li^beault’s* 
old and forgotten idea of treating the neuroses by suggestion 
Sigmund Freud translated Bemheim’s book and also derived 
valuable inspiration from it At that time there was still no psy 
chology of the neuroses and psychoses To Freud belongs the 

X pTtnciples of Phystologtcat Psychetogy (onf iSgj) 

SVJulomctisme ptyehologique (|88^ Nitnotet el i(Ues fixes fiSgS) 
a De la suggestion et de ses ofiptieations i la thirepeatique Vrkia bj S 

Freud a* Z>ie Suggestion und shreJiesiwsrhsMg 

XLiibeault, Dm lommeil et dts dtats anatogues mnstditis au point de vue de 
I action du moral sur le phystque 
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undying merit of having laid the foundations o£ a psychology of 
the neuroses. His teachings sprang from his experience in the 
practical treatment of the neuroses, that is, from the application 
of a method which he called psychoanalysis. 

Before we enter upon a closer presentation of our subject, 
something must be said about its relation to science as knowTi 
hitherto. Here we encounter a curious spectacle rvhich proves 
yet again the truth of Anatole France’s remark: "Les savants ne 
sont pas curieux.” The first work of any magnitude® in this field 
awakened only the faintest echo, in spite of the fact that it intro- 
duced an entirely new conception of the neuroses. A few wTiters 
spoke of it appreciatively and then, on the next page, proceeded 
to explain their hysterical cases in the same old way. They be- 
haved very much like a man who, having eulogized the idea or 
fact that the earth was a sphere, calmly continues to represent 
it as flat. Freud’s next publications remained absolutely unno- 
ticed, although they put fonvard obsen’ations ivhich were of in- 
calculable importance for psychiatry. When, in the year 1900, 
Freud wote the first real psychology of dreams* (a proper Sty- 
gian darkness had hitherto reigned over this field), people be- 
gan to laugh, and when he actually started to throw light on the 
psychology of sexuality in 1905,’ laughter turned to insult. And 
this storm of learned indignation was not behindhand in giving 
Freudian psychology an umvantcd publicity, a notoriety that 
extended far beyond the confines of scientific interest. 

4 Accordingly we must look more closely into this new psy- 
chology. Already in Charcot's time it was knoivm that the neu- 
rotic symptom is “psychogenic,” i.e., originates in the psyche. It 
was also kno>>m, thanks mainly to the work of the Nancy school, 
that all hysterical symptoms can be produced through sugges- 
tion. Equally, something was known, thanks to the researches of 
Janet, about the psycholo^cal mechanisms that produce such hys- 
tCTical phenomena as anaesthesia, paresia, paralysis, and amne- 
sia. But it was not known how an hysterical symptom originates 
in the psyche; the psychic causal connections were completely 
unknown. In the early eighties Dr. Breuer, an old Viennese prac- 
titioner, made a discovery which became the real starting-point 

8 Dteuer and Ficud. Sludjej on Hysteria (ong 1893) 

* T/if Interpretation of Dreams 
r "n»ite Fuayi on tbc Theory ol Sexuality ** 
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for the new psychology Hehadayoimg very intelligent woman 
patient suffering from hysteria, irho imnifested the following 
sjTTiptoms among others she had a spastic (rigid) paral>-sis of 
the right arm, and occasional fits of absentmindedness or twi- 
light states, she had also lost the poner of speech inasmuch as 
she Could no longer command her mother tongue but could 
only express herself in English (systematic aphasia) The) tried 
at that time to account for these disorders with anatomical theo 
Ties, although the coriiol centre for the arm function uas as lit 
tie disturbed here as uith a normal person The symptomatology 
of hysteria is full of anatomical impossibilities One lady, who 
had completely lost her hearing because of an h)sterical affec 
tion, often used to sing Once, when slic was singing, her doctor 
seated himself unobserved at Uie pnno and softly accompanied 
her. In passing from one stanza to the next he made a sudden 
change of key, whereupon the patient, without noticing it, went 
on singing in the changed key Thus she hears — and does not 
hear The various forms of systematic blindness offer similar phe- 
nomena a mart suffering from total hysterical blindness recov 
cred his power of sight in the course of treatment, but it was only 
partial at first and remained so for a long time He could see 
everything with the exception of people s heads He saw all the 
people round him without beads Thus he sees — and does not 
see From a large number of like experiences it had been con 
eluded that only the conscious mind of the pitient does not see 
and hear, but that the sense function is othennse in working or 
der This state of affairs directly contradicts the nature of an 
organic disorder, which alu'ays affects the actual function as 
well 

6 After this digression, let us come back to the Breuer case 
There were no organic causes for the disorder, so it had to be 
regarded as hysterical, i e , psyrhogenic Breuer had observed 
that if. during her twilight states (wdiether spontaneous or arti 
ficially induced) he got the patient to tell him of the remmis 
cences and fantasies that thronged in upon her, her condition 
was eased for several hours afterwards He made s)Stemitic iise 
of this discovery for further treatment Tfie patient devised the 
name ‘ talking cure’ for « or, jokingly, chimney sweeping 

6 The patient had become ill when nursing her father m his 
fatal illness Naturally her fantasies were chiefly concerned with 
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these disturbing days. Reminiscences ot this period came to the 
surface during her twilight states with photographic fidelity; so 
vivid were they, down to the last detail, that rve can hardly as- 
sume the waking memory to have been capable of such plastic 
and exact reproduction. (The name “hypermnesia” has been 
given to this intensification of the powers of memory which not 
infrequently occurs in restricted states of consciousness.) Re- 
markable things now came to light. One of the many stories told 
ran somewhat as follows: 

One night, watching by the sick man, who had a high fever, 
she was tense with anxiety because a surgeon was expected from 
Vienna to perform an operation Her mother had left the room 
for a while, and Anna, the patient, sat by the sick-bed with her 
right arm hanging over the back ot the chair . She fell into a sort 
of waking dream in which she saw a black snake coming, appar- 
ently out ot the wall, towards the sick man as though to bite 
him. (It IS quite likely that there really were snakes in the 
meadow at the back of the house, which had already given the 
girl a fright and which now provided the material for the hal- 
lucination) She wanted to drive the creature away, but fell 
paralysed; her right arm, hanging over the back of the chair, 
had “gone to sleep": it had become anaesthetic and paretic, 
and, as she looked at it, the fingers changed into little serpents 
with death’s-heads. Probably she made efforts to drive away 
the snake tvith her paralysed right hand, so that the anaesthesia 
and paralysis became associated with the snake hallucination. 
When the snake had disappeared, she was so frightened that she 
wanted to pray; but all speech failed her, she could not utter a 
word until finally she remembered an English nursery rhyme, 
and then she was able to go on thinking and praying in English.® 
7 Such was the scene in which the paralysis and the speech dis- 
turbance originated, and with the narration of this scene the dis- 
turbance itself was removed. In this manner the case is said to 
have been finally cured. 

« I must content myself with this one example. In the book I 
have mentioned by Breucr and Freud there is a wealth of similar 
examples. It can readily be understood that scenes of this kind 
make a powerful impression, and people are therefore inclined 
to impute causal significance to them in the genesis of the symp- 

« ICl Dreucr and Freud, pp 3g£;[ 
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tom The view of hystena tlicn current, which derived from the 
English theory of the ‘ nervous shock energetically championed 
by Charcot, was ^vell qualified to explain Breners discovery 
Hence there arose tlie so^alled trauma theory, which says that 
the h)’Stencal sjmptom, and, in so far as the symptoms constitute 
the illness, hj-stena m general derive from psychic injuries or 
traumata whose impnnt persists unconsciously for years Freud, 
now collaborating with Breuer, was able to furnish abundant 
confirmation of tius discovery It turned out that none of the 
hundreds of hysterical symptoms arose by chance — they were al 
ways caused by psjdnc occurrences So far the new conception 
opened up an extensne field for empirical work But Freuds 
inquiring mind could not remain long on this superficial level 
for already deeper and more difficult problems svere beginning 
to emerge It is obvious enough that moments of extreme anx 
lety such as Breuer s patient experienced may leave an abidmg 
impression But how did she come to experience them at all 
since they already clearly bear a morbid stamp? Could the strain 
of nursing bring tius about? If so there ought to be many more 
ocairrences of the kind for there are unfortunately very many 
exhausting cases to nurse and the nervous health of the nurse is 
not always of the best To this problem medicine gives an excel 
lentanssver The t in the calculation is predisposition One is 
just predisposed that ivay But for Freud the problem was 
what constitutes the predisposition? This question leads logi 
cally to an examination of the previous history of the psychic 
trauma It is a matter of common observation that exciting 
scenes have quite different effects on the various persons in 
volved or that things uhich arc indifferent or e\en agreeable to 
one person arouse the greatest horror in others — witness frogs 
snakes mice, cals etc There arc cases of women who will assist 
at bloody operations witliout turning a hair while they tremble 
all over with fear and Joathingat the touch of a cat I remember 
a young woman svho suffered from acute liystena following a 
sudden fnght^ She had been to an evening party and was on her 
ivay home about midnight in the company of several acquaint 
ances when a cab came up behind them at full trot The others 
got out of the way but she as though spellbound ivith terror, 

» [For another presentation of Ibjj ease lec The Theorf of pjycboanalysjs, 
pars sieff tgrffw and 355 R.— EoitomJ 
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fent to the middie oi the toad and ran along in front of the 
horses. The cabman cracked his whip and swore; it was no good, 
she ran doim the whole length of the road, which led across a 
bridge. There her strength deserted her, and to avoid being 
trampled on by the horses she would in her desperation have 
leapt into the river had not the passers-by prevented her. Now, 
this same lady had happened to be in St. Petersburg on the 
bloody tiventy-second of January [1905], in the very street which 
was cleared by the volleys of the soldiers. All round her people 
were falling to the ground dead or wounded; she, however, quite 
calm and clear-headed, espied a gate leading into a ^-ard through 
which she made her escape into another street. These dreadful 
moments caused her no further agitation. She felt perfectly well 
aftenvards — indeed, rather better than usual. 

9 This failure to react to an apparent shock can frequently be 
observed. Hence it necessarily follows that the intensity of a 
trauma has very little pathogenic significance in itself, but it 
must have a special significance for the patient. That is to say, it 
is not the shock as such that has a pathogenic effea under all dr- 
cumsiances, but, in order to have an effect, it must impinge on a 
special psychic disposition, which may, in certain circumstances, 
consist in the patient's unconsciously attributing a specific sig- 
nificance to the shock. Here wc have a possible key to the “pre- 
disposition.” "NVe have therefore to ask ourselves: what are the 
particular circumstances of the scene with the cab? The patient’s 
fear began with the sound of the trotting horses; for an instant 
it seemed to her that this portended some terrible doom — her 
death, or something as dreadful; the next moment she lost all 
seme of nhat she was doing. 

The real shock evidently came from the horses. The patient’s 
predisposition to react in so unaccountable a way to this unre- 
markable incident might therefore consist in the fact that horses 
have some special significance for her. We might conjecture, for 
mstance, that she once had a dangerous accident with horses. 
This was actually found to be the case. As a child of about seven 
she was out Cor a drive with her coachman, when suddenly the 
horses took fright and at a tvild gallop made for the precipitous 
bank of a deep nver-gorge. The coachman jumped dorvn and 
shouted to her to do UketsUe. but she was in such deadly fear 
that she could hardly make up her mind. Nevertheless she 
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jumped m the nick of tune uhile the horses crashed with the 
carnage into the depths below That such an event t\ouId leave 
a ver) deep impression scarcely needs proof Yet it does not ex 
plain why at a later date such an insensate reaction should fol 
low the perfectly harmless hint of a similar situation So far we 
know only tliat the later symptom had a prelude m childhood 
but the pathological aspect of it still remains in the dark In 
order to penetrate this mystery further knowledge is needed 
Tor It had become clear with increasing experience that in all 
the cases analysed so far there existed apart from the traumatic 
experiences another special class of disturbances which lie m 
the province of love Admittedly love is an elastic concept that 
stretches from heaven to hell and combines m itself good and 
evil high and low ^Vith this discovery Freud s views underwent 
a considerable change If moreor lessimder the spell of Breuers 
trauma theory he had formerly sought ifae cause of neurosis in 
traumatic experiences now the centre of gravity of the problem 
shifted to an entirely diHerent point This is best illustrated by 
our case ue can understand well enough why horses should 
play a special part m the life of the patient bii 1 1\ e do not under 
stand the later reaction so exaggerated and uncalled for The 
pathological peculiarity of this story lies in the Diet that she is 
frightened of quite harmless horses Remembering the discovery 
that besides the traumatic experience there is often a disturb 
ancein the province of love we might inquire whether perhaps 
there is something pecuharm this connection 

The lady knows a young man to whom she thinks of becom 
mg engaged she loves him and hopes to be happy uith him At 
first nothing more is discoverable But it would never do to be 
deterred from investigation by the negative results of the pre 
limmary questioning There are indirect ways of reaching the 
goal when the direct way fails We therefore return to that sm 
gular moment when the lady ran headlong in front of the 
horses We inquire about her companions and what sort of fes 
tive occasion it ivas in which she had just taken part It had been 
a farewell party for her best friend who was going abroad to 
a health resort on account of her nenes This friend is warried 
and we are told happily she is also the mother of a child We 
may take leave to doubt the statement that she is happy for 
were she really so, she would presumably have no reason to be 
»5 
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“nervous” and in need of a cure. Shifting my .angle of appt™*' 

1 learned that after her friends had rescued her they brought the 
patient back to the house of her host-her best friend s husband 
—as this was the nearest shelter at that late hour of night. 1 here 
she was hospitably received in her exhausted state. At this point 
the patient broke oif her narrative, became embarrassed, fidg- 
eted, and tried to change the subject. Evidently some disa. 
greeable reminiscence had suddenly bobbed up. After the most 
obstinate resistance had been overcome, it appeared that yet 
another very remarkable incident had occurred that night: the 
amiable host had made her a fiery declaration of love, thus pre- 
cipitating a situation which, in the absence of the lady of the 
house, might ^vell be considered both diflicult and distressing. 
Ostensibly this declaration o£ love came to her like a bolt from 
the blue, but these things usually have their history. It was now 
the task of the next few weeks to dig out bit by bit a long love 
story, until at last a complete picture emerged which 1 attempt 
to outline somewhat as follows: 

As a child the patient had been a regular tomboy, caring 
only for wild boys’ games, scorning her o^sn sex, and avoiding all 
feminine ways and occupations. After puberty, when the erotic 
problem might have come too dose, she began to shun all soci- 
ety, hated and despised everything that even remotely reminded 
her of the biological destiny of woman, and lived in a world of 
fantasies which had nothing in common with rude reality. Thus, 
until about her nventy-fouith year, she evaded all those little 
adventures, hopes, and expectations which ordinarily move a 
girl’s heart at this age. Then she got to knoiv two men who were 
destined to break through the thorny hedge that had grmvn up 
around her. Mr. A was her best friend's husband, and Mr. B was 
his bachelor friend. She liked them both. Nevertheless it soon 
began to look as though she liked Mr. B a vast deal better. An 
intimacy quickly sprang up between them and before long there 
was talk of a possible engagement. Through her relations with 
Mr. B and through her friend she often came into contact tvith 
Mr. A. whose presence sometimes disturbed her in the most un- 
accountable %vay and made her nervous About this time the pa- 
tient went to a large party. Her friends were also there. She be- 
came lost in thought and tvas dreamily playing with her ring 
when It suddenly slipped off her finger and rolled under the 
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^ble. Both gentlemen looked for it and Mr. B succeeded in find- 
ing it. He placed the ring on her finger with an arch smile and 
Mid, “You know what that means!" Overcome by a strange and 
irresistible feeling, she tore the ring from her finger and flung it 
Uirough the open window. A painful moment ensued, as may be 
imagined, and soon she left the party in deep dejection. Not long 
after this, scxalled chance brought it about that she should spend 
her summer holidays at a health resort where hfr. and Mrs. A 
were also staying. Mrs. A then began to grow visibly nervous, 
and frequently stayed indoors because she felt out of sorts. The 
patient was thus in a position to go out for rvalks alone ivith Mr. 
A. On one occasion they went boating. So boisterous was she in 
her merriment that she suddenly fell overboard. She could not 
swim, and it tvas only with great difficulty that Mr. A pulled her 
half-unconscious into the boat. And then it was that he kissed 
her. ‘With this romantic episode the bonds were tied fast. But the 
patient would not allow the depths of this passion to come to 
consciousness, evidently because she had long habituated herself 
to pass over such things or, better, to run away from them. To 
excuse herself in her orvn eyes she pursued her engagement to 
Mr. B all the more energetically, telling herself every day that it 
V'as Mr. B whom she loved. Naturally this curious little game 
had not escaped the keen glances of wifely jealousy. Mrs. A, her 
friend, had guessed the secret and fretted accordingly, so that her 
nerves only got svorse. Hence it became necessary for Mrs. A to 
go abroad for a cure. At the farewell party the evil spirit stepped 
up to our patient and whispered in her ear, “Tonight he is alone. 
Something must happen to you so that you can go to his house." 
And so indeed it happened; through her own strange beliavioiir 
she came back to his house, and thus she attained her desire. 

** After this explanation everyone will probably be inclin^ to 
assume that only a devilish subtlety could devise such a chain of 
circumstances and set it to work. There is no doubt about the 
subtlety, but its moral evaluation remains a doubtful matter, 
because I must emphasize that the motives leading to this dra- 
matic denouement were in no sense conscious. To the patient, 
the whole story seemed to happen of itself, rvithout her being 
conscious of any motive. But the previous history makes it per- 
fectly clear that everything was unconsciously directed to this 
end. while the conscious mind was struggling to bring about the 
*1 
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engagement to Mr. B. The unconsdous drive in the other direc- 
tion "was Stronger. ^ ^ 

»3 So once more we return to our original question, namely, 
whence comes the pathological (i.e., peculiar or exaggerated) 
nature of the reaction to the trauma? On the basis of a conclu- 
sion draivn from analogous experiences, ^ve conjectured that in 
this case too there must be, in addition to the trauma, a disturb- 
ance in the erotic sphere. This conjecture has been entirely con- 
firmed, and we have learnt that the trauma, the ostensible cause 
of the illness, is no more than an occasion for something presi- 
ously not conscious to manifest itself, i.e., an important erotic 
conflict Accordingly the trauma loses its exclusiv e significance, 
and IS replaced by a much deeper and more comprehensive con- 
ception which sees the pathogenic agent as an erotic conflict- 
U One often hears the question: why should the erotic conflict 
be the cause of the neurosis rather than any other conflict? To 
this we can only ansuer: no one asserts that it must be so, but in 
point of fact it frequently is so In spite of all indignant protes- 
tations to the contrary’, the fact remains that love,'® its problems 
and its conflicts, is of fundamental importance in human life 
and, as careful inquiry consistently show s, is of far greater sig- 
nificance than the individual suspects. 

*5 The trauma theory has therefore been abandoned as anti- 
quated; for with the discorery that not the trauma but a hidden 
erotic conflict is the root of the neurosis, the trauma loses its 
causal significance." 

lOUsjng ibe Hord m the vider sense «bich belongs to xt by nght and embraces 
more than scxmlixy. This u not to say that love and its disttirbantes are the 
only source of neurosis Such disturbances may be of secondary natnre and coo- 
dilioncd by deeper lying causes There are other ways of becoming neurouc 
It Genuine shod, neuroses like shell shock. “raBway spme," etc. form an excep- 
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In the light of this discovery, the question of the tmimi ii’as 
answered in a most unexpected minner but in its place the in 
vestigator was faced with the problem of die erotic conflict 
which as our example show's contains a wealth of abnormaf ele- 
ments and cannot at first sight be compared with an ordinary 
erotic conflict What is peculiarly strihmg and almost incredible 
IS that only the pretence should be conscious, while the patient s 
real passion remained hidden from her In tins case certtmlj, it 
IS be)ond dispute that the real relationship was shrouded in 
darkness while the pretended one dominated die field of con 
sciousness If we formulate these facts iheorcticall), we arrne at 
the following result there are m a neurosis two tendencies 
standing in strict opposition to one another, one of which is un 
conscious This proposition is formulated in very general terms 
on purpose, beciuse I want to stress that although the patho- 
genic conflict IS 1 personal matter it is also a broadly human 
conflict manifesting itself m the mdi'iriinl for disunity sMth 
oneself is the hall mark of civilized man The neurotic is only a 
special instance of the disunited man who ought to harmonize 
nature and culture w ithm himself 
17 The growth of culture consists as we know, in a progressne 
subjugation of the animal m man It is 1 process of domcstira 
tion which cannot be accompbsJicd svirhoiit rebellion on the 
part of the nnima] nature lint thirsts for freedom From tune to 
time there pisses is it wcrca w‘i\eof frenz) through the ranks of 
men too long constrained witiun the limitations of their culiure 
Antiquity experienced it in the Dionysian oigies tint sii/geil 
o\er from the East and became an esscniial and cliaractcristic 
jngndicnt of tlissinJ culiure TIic spirit of dicse orgies con 
tributed not a little towards the development of the stoic ideal 
of asceticism in die innumcnible sects and philosophical schools 
»9 
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of the last century before Christ, which produced from the poly- 
theistic chaos of that epoch the twin ascetic religions of Mitlira- 
ism and Christianity. A second wave of Dionysian licentiousness 
swept over the West at the Renaissance. It is dilTicult to gauge 
the spirit of one’s own time; but in the succession of resolution- 
ary questions to svhich the last half ccntuiy' gave birth, there was 
the “sexual question,” and this has fathered a whole new species 
of literature. In this “movement” are rooted the beginnings of 
psychoanalysis, on tvhose theories it exerted a very one-sided in- 
fluence. After all, nobody can be completely independent of the 
currents of his age. Since then the "sexual question” has largely 
been thrust into the background by political and spiritual prob- 
lems. That, however, does noticing to alter the fundamental fact 
that man’s instinctual nature is always coming up against the 
checks imposed by civilization. The names alter, but the facts 
remain the same. We also know today that it is by no means the 
animal nature alone that is at odds with civilized constraints; 
very often it is new ideas which are thrusting upw’ards from the 
unconscious and are just as much out of harmony with the domi- 
nating culture as the instincts. For instance, we could easily con- 
struct a political theory' of neurosis, in so far as the man of today 
is chiefly excited by political passions to which the “sexual ques- 
tion ^ was only an insignificant prelude. It may turn out that 
politics are but the forerunner of a far deeper religious convul- 
sion. Without being aware of it, the neurotic participates in th^ 
dominant currents of his age and reflects them in his own con-'l 
fiict. L 

■s Neurosis is intimately bound up with the problem oE our ' 
time and really represents an unsuccessful attempt on the part of 
the mdmdual to solve the general problem in his own person. 
Neurosis IS selEKlmsion. In most people the cause o£ the division 
IS that the conscious mind wants to hang on to its moral ideal, 
while the unconsciom strives after its-in the contemporary 

sense — ^unmoral ideal which the r-'-'—’ - " ' 


Men of this type w’ant to be 


J conscious mind tries to deny. 


are. But the conflict 


more respectable than they really 


men w’ho are to all 


can easily be the other way about: there are 


appearances very disreputable and do not 


rnos'ri'^tiTd"’"' T" This ts at bottom only 

a pose of wiaedness, for m the background they have their 
moral side whtch has fallen mm fte nnconsaons jZ as surely as 
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the unmoral side in the case of the moral man (E-ctremes should 
therefore be avoidedasfaras possible becausethej alnays arouse 
suspicion of their opposite ) 

>9 This general discussion uas necessiry m order to clarify the 
idea of an erotic conflict Thence we can proceed to discuss 
firstly the technique of psychoanalysis and secondly the quesUon 
of therapy 

Obviously the great question for this technique is How are 
sve to arrive by the shortest and best path at a knowledge of wint 
IS happening in the unconscious of the patient? The original 
method was hypnotism either interrogation in a state of hj^p- 
notic concentration or else the spontaneous production of fanta 
sies by the patient while in this state This method is still occa 
sionally employed but compared with the present technique it 
IS primitive and often unsatisfactory A second method w-as 
evolved by the Psychiatric Clinic in Zurich the so<aHed asso- 
aation rnetiiod * It demonstrates \ery accurately the presence of 
conflicts in the form of complexes of feeling toned ideas as 
they are called which betray themselves through charactensuc 
disturbances in the course of the experiment ^ But the most im 
portant method of getting at the pathogenic conflicts is as Freud 
was the first to shmv through the analysis of dreams. 

“I Of the dream It can indeed be said that ibe stone which the 
builders rejected the same is become the the head of the cor 
ner It u only m modem times that the dream this fleeting and 
msignificant looking product of the psyche has met ivnh such 
profound contempt Formerly it was esteemed as a harbinger of 
fate a portent and comforter a messenger of the gods Now we 
see It as the emissary of the unconscious w hose task it is to reveal 
the secrets that are hidden from the conscious mind and this it 
does w ith astounding completeness The manifest dream le 
the dream as we remember it is in Freud s view only a fagade 
which gives us no idea of the interior of the house bur on the 
contrary catefullj conceals it with the help of the dream cen 
sor If hovkcver while observing certain technical rules we in 
duce the dreamer to talk about the details of his dream it soon 
become evident that his associations tend in a particular direc 
l Jung and ocher*. Stud in 11 JsMctat on iraAt by M D Edcr pn tbc 
Coil nor*j Vote] 

8 Jong A Review of the Cbmple* Theory " 
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tion and group themselves round particular topics. These are of 
personal significance and )ield a meaning which could never 
have been conjectured to lie behind the dream, but uhich, as 
careful comparison has shotvn. stands in an extremely delicate 
and meticulously exact relationship to the dream facade. This 
particular complex of ideas wherein are united all the threads of 
the dream is the conflict we are looking for, or rather a variation 
of it conditioned by circumstances. According to Freud, the 
painful and incompatible elements in the conflict are in this way 
so covered up or obliterated that we we may speak of a "wish- 
fulfilment.” However, it is only very seldom that dreams fulfil 
obvious wishes, as for instance in the so-called body-stimulus 
dreams, e g., the sensation of hunger during sleep, when the de- 
sire for food is satisfied by dreaming about delicious meals. 
Likewise the pressing idea that one ought to get up, conflicting 
with the desire to go on sleeping, leads to the wish-fulfilling 


dream-idea that one has already got up, etc. In Freud’s view there 
are also unconscious wishes whose nature is incompatible with 
the ideas of the waking mind, painful wishes which one prefers 
not to admit, and these are precisely the wishes that Freud re- 
gards as the real architects of the dream. For instance, a daugh- 
ter loves her mother tenderly, but dreams-to her great distress 
that her mother is dead. Freud argues that there exists in this 
daughter, unbeknown to herself, the exceedingly painful wish 
to see her mother removed from this world with all speed, be- 
cause she has secret resistances to her. Even in the most blame- 
less daughter such moods may occur, but they would be met 
with the most violent denial if one tried to saddle her with them. 

appearances the manifest dream contains no trace of 
wish-fulfilment, rather of apprehension or alarm, consequently 
the direct opposite of the supposed unconscious impulse But we 
know well enough that exaggerated alarm can often and rightly 
be suspected of the contrary. (Here the critical reader may msti- 
fiably ask: When js the alarm in a dream exaggerated? Such 
dreams, in which there is apparently no trace of wish-fullilment. 

out tn the dream ts uncon- 
exUrin solution. Actually, there does 

Snre red^ntrT" ' her mother; 

STtn d" rf of the unconsc.ous, she wants her 

mother to die. But the dreamer should certainly not be saddled 


ss 
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With tins tendency because, stnctly speaking, it nas not she who 
fabricated the dream, but the unconscious The unconscious has 
this tendency, most unexpected from tlie dreamer’s point of 
vieis , to get nd of the mother TTie very fact that she can dream 
such a thing proves that she does not consciously think it She 
has no notion why her mother should be got nd of Now we 
know that a certain layer of the unconscious contains everything 
that has passed be)ond the recall of memory, including all those 
infantile instinctual impulses which could find no outlet in 
adult life We can say that the bulk of what conies out of the 
unconscious has an infantile character at 6rst, as for instance this 
wish, which IS simplicity itself ‘When Mummy dies you will 
marry me, won't you. Daddy? This expression of an infantile 
Wish IS the substitute for a recent desire to marry, a desire m this 
case painful to the dreamer, for reasons still to be discovered 
The idea of marriage, or rather the seriousness of the corre* 
spending impulse, is, as they say, repressed into the uncon 
scions” and from there must necessarily express itself in an in 
fantile fashion, because the material at the disposal of the 
unconscious consists largely of infantile reminiscences 
I Our dream is apparently concerned wiih a twinge of infan 
iilc jealousy The dreamer is more or less m love with her father, 
and for that reason she wants to get nd of her mother But her 
real conflict lies m the fact that on the one hand she wants to 
marry', and on the other hand is unable to make up her mind 
for one never knows what it will be like, whether he will make a 
suitable husband, etc Again, it is so nice at home and what vmII 
happen when she has to part from darling hfummy and be all 
independent and grown up^ She fails to notice that the marriage 
question is now a serious matter for her and has her in its grip, 
so tint she can no longer creep home to father and mother with 
out bringing the fateful question into the bosom of the family 
She is no longer the child she once was, she is the woman who 
wants to get married As such she comes back, complete with her 
wish for a husband But in the family the father is the husband 
and, without her being aivare of it, it is on him tliat the daugh 
ters desire for a husband falls But that is incest' In tins way 
there arises a secondary incest intngue Treud assumes that the 
tendency to incest is primary and the real reason why the dreamer 
cannot make up her muid to marry Compared with that, the 

23 
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other reasons tve hare cited count tor little. With regard to this 
view I have long adopted the standpoint that the occasional oc- 
currence of incest is no proof of a unircrsal tendency to incest, 
any more than the fact of murder proses the existence of a uni- 
versal homicidal mania productirc of conflict. I would not go so 
far as to say that the germs of every hind of criminality arc not 
present in each of us. But there is a srorld of difference between 
the presence of such a germ and an actual conflict rr ith its result- 
ing clea\’age o£ the pcrsonalii}, such as exists in a neurosis. 

23 If we follow the history of a neurosis with attention, wc regu- 
larly find a critical moment when some problem emerged that 
svas evaded. Tins es’asion is just as natural and just as common a 
reaction as the laziness, slackness, cowardice, anxiety, ignorance, 
and unconsciousness which arc at the back of iL ^\'hene^'cr 
things are unpleasant, difficult, and dangerous, sre mostly hesi- 
tate and if possible give them a wide berth. I regard these rea- 
sons as entirely sufficient. The symptomatology of incest, which 
is undoubtedly there and which Freud rigluly saw, is to my 
mind a secondary plicnomcnon, already pathological. 

*4 The dream is often occupied with apparently very* silly de- 
tails, thus producing an impression of absurdity, or else it is on 
the surface so unintelligible as to leave us thoroughly besvil- 
dered. Hence we always have to osercome a certain resistance 
before sve can seriously set about disentangling the intricate sveb 
through patient work. But when at last we penetrate to its real 
meaning, we find ourselves deep in the dreamer’s secrets and 
discover with astonishment that an apparently quite senseless 
dream is in the highest degree significant, and that in reality it 
speaks only of important and serious matters. This discovery 
compels rather more respect for the scxalled superstition that 
dreams have a meaning, to which the rationalistic temper of our 
age has hitherto given short shrift. 

25 ^ As Freud says, dream-analysis is the via regia to the uncon- 

scious, It leads straight to the deepest personal secrets, and is, 
therefore, an invaluable insirument in the hand of the physician 
and educator of the soul. ^ 

=6 The analytical method in general, and not only the specifi- 
rally Freudian psychoanalysis, consists in the main of numerous 
dream-analyses. In the course of treatment, the dreams succes- 
sively throw up the contents of the unconscious in order to ex- 
84 
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pose them to the disinfecting power of daylight, and in tins way 
mndi that is valuable and believed lost is found again It is only 
to be expected that for many people who have false ideas about 
themselves the treatment is a veritable torture For, m accord 
ance with the old mystical saying, “Give up nhat thou hast, then 
shall thou receivel ’ they are called upon to abandon all their 
cherished illusions in order that something deeper, fairer, and 
more embracing may arise withm them It is a genuine old wis 
dom that comes to light again m the treatment, and it is espe 
ciall) curious that this hmd of psychic education should prove 
necessary in the he)dayof ourculture In more than one respect 
It may be compared wi th the Socratic method, though it must be 
said that analysis penetrates to far greater depths 
*7 The Freudian mode of investigation sought to prove that an 
ovenihelming importance attaches to the erotic or sexual factor 
as regards the origm of the pathogenic conflict According to this 
tlieory tliere is a collision between the trend of the conscious 
mind and the unmoral, incompatible, unconscions wish The 
unconscious wish is infantile, i c , it is a wish from the childish 
past that will no longer fit the present and is therefore repressed 
on moral grounds The neurotic has the soul of a child who 
bears ill with arbitrary restrictions whose meaning he does not 
see, he tries to mal^e this morality his own, but falls into disunity 
with himself one side of him wants to suppress, the other longs 
to be free — and this struggle goes by the name of neurosis IVere 
the conflict clearly conscious in all its parts, presumably it would 
never give rise to neurotic symptoms, t hese occtir only when vv e 
c annot_<^p-ih<°-"ihpr of o»r nature and the urgency of it s 
problems Only under these conditions does the symptom^ ap^ 
pVar, and it helps to give expression to the unrecognized side of 
the psyche The symptom is therefore, in Freuds view, the ful 
filment of unrecognized desires whicli, u’hen conscious come 
into violent conflict wjtii our moral convictions As already ob 
served this shadow side of the psyche, being withdraun from 
conscious scrutiny, cannot be dealt with by the patient He can 
not correct it, cannot come to terms with it, nor yet disregard it, 
for m reality he does not po^ess” the unconscious impulses at 
all Thrust out from the hierarcliy of the conscious psycfie, they 
have become autonomous complexes which it is the tail, of anal 
ysis, not without great resistances, to bnng under control again 
«5 
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There are patients tvho boast that tor them the shadow-side does 
not exist; they assure us that they have no conflict, but they do 
not see that other things of unltnotvn origin cumber their path 
hysterical moods, underhand tricks which they play on them- 
selves and their neighbours, a nervous catarrh of the stomach, 
pains in various places, irritability tor no reason, and a whole 
host of nervous symptoms. 

8 Freudian psychoanalysis has been accused of liberating 
man’s (fortunately) repressed animal instincts and thus causing 
incalculable harm. This apprehension shows how little trust we 
place in the efficacy of our moral principles. People pretend that 
only the morality preached from the pulpit holds men back 
from unbridled licence; but a much more effective regulator is 
necessity, which sets bounds far more real and persuasive than 
any moral precepts. It is true that psychoanalysis makes the ani- 
mal instincts conscious, though not, as many would have it, with 
a view to giving them boundless freedom, but rather to incorpo- 
rating them in a purposeful whole. It is under all circumstances 
an advantage to be in full possession of one’s personality, other- 
wise the repressed elements will only crop up as a hindrance 
elsewhere, not just at some unimportant point, but at the very 
spot where we are most sensitive. If people can be educated to 
ste the shadow-side ot their nature clearly, it may be hoped that 
they will also learn to understand and love their fellow men bet- 
ter. A little less hypocrisy and a little more self-knowledge can 
only have good results in respect for our neighbour; for we are 
all too prone to transfer to our fellows the injustice and violence 
t\ e inflict upon our natures. 

*9 The Freudian theory of repression certainly does seem to say 
that there are, as it were, only hyperraoral people who repress 
their unmoral, instinctive natures. Accordingly the unmoral 
man, who lives a life of unresiTained instinct, should be immune 
to neurosis. This is obviously not the case, as experience shows. 
Such a man can be just as neurotic as any other. If we analyse 
him. we simply find that his morality is repressed. The neurotic 
immoralist pr«ent5, in Nietzsche’s striking phrase, the picture 

oflhe paleielon'-nhodoesnotliveuptohisacts 

nr H L- “■' 'he repressed remnants 

of decency are in this case only a traditional hang^rver from in- 
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fancy, which imposes an unnecessary check on insUnctual nature 
and should therefore be eradicated The principle of ^crasez 
Itnfnme ivould end in a theory of absolute libertinism. 
Naturally, that would be quite fantastic and nonsensical. It 
should nei er be forgotten— and of this the Freudian school must 
be reminded — that morality was not brought down on tables of 
stone from Sinai and impost on the people, but is a function of 
the human soul, as old as humanity itself. Morality is not im» 
posed from outside; we have it m ourselves from the start— not 
the law, but our moral nature without which the collective life 
of human society would be Impossible That is why morality is 
found at all levels of society It is the instinctive regulator of 
action which also governs the collective life of the herd. But 
moral laws are valid only within a compact human group Be- 
yond that, they cease. There the old truth runs; Homo hommi 
lupus. With the growth of civilization we have succeeded in 
subjecting ever larger human groups to the nile of the same 
moralitj, without, however, having yet brought the moral code 
to prevail beyond the social frontiers, that is, in the free space 
between mutually independent societies. There, as of old, reign 
lawiessness and licence and mad immorality— though of coune 
it is only the enemy who dares to say it out loud 
St The Freudian school is so convinced of the fundamental, in- 
deed exclusive, importance of sexuality in neurosis that it has 
drawn the logical conclusion and valianrly attacked the sexual 
morality of our day This was beyond a doubt useful and neces- 
sary, for in this field there prevailed and still prevail ideas which 
in view' of the extremely complicated state of affairs are too un- 
differentiated, Just as in the early Middle Ages finance was held 
in contempt because there was as yet no differenuated financial 
morality to suit each case, but only a mass morality, so today 
there is only a mass sexual morality A girl who has an illegiti- 
mate baby is condemned and nobody asks whether she is a de- 
cent human being or not. Any form of love not sanctioned by 
Jaw is considered unmoral, whether between worth-while people 
or bounders We are still so hypnotized by what happens that we 
forget how and to wham it happens, just as for the Middle Ages 
finance was nothing but gliuenng gold, fiercely coveted and 
therefore the devil. 
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3 * Yet things are not quite so simple as that. Eros is a question- 
able fellots' and rs'ill always remain so, rvhatever the legislation 
of the future may have to say about it. He belongs on one side 
to man’s primorial animal nature tvhich ivill endure as long^ 
Tnan has an animal body. On the other side he is related to the 
highest forms of the spirit. But he thrives only when spirit and 
instinct are in right harmony. If one or the other aspect is lack- 
ing to him, the result is injury or at least a lopsidedness that 
may easily veer toivards the pathological. Too much of the ani- 
mal distorts the cirilized man, too much civilization makes sick 
animals. This ddemma reveals the v'ast uncertainty that Eros 
holds for man. For, at bottom, Eros is a superhuman power 
which, like nature herself, alloy's itself to be conquered and ex- 
ploited as though it were impotent. But triumph over nature 
is dearly paid for. Nature requires no explanations of principle, 
but asks only for tolerance and wise measure. 

33 "Eros is a might)' daemon," as the wise Diotima said to Soc- 
rates. IVc shall never get the better of him, or only to our own 
hurt. He b not the whole of our inward nature, though he b at 
least one of its essential aspects. Thus Freud’s sexual theory of 
neurosis b grounded on a true and factual principle. But it 
makes the mbtake of being one-sided and exclusive; also it com- 
mits the imprudence of trying to lay hold of unconfinable Eros 
W’ith the crude terminology of sex. In this respect Freud b a 
typical representative of the matcrialbtic epoch,® vs’hose hope it 
was to solve the v\orId riddle in a test-tube. Freud himself, with 
advancing years, admitted this lack of bala.nce in his theory, and 
he opposed to Eros, whom he called libido, the destructive or 
death instinct.* In hb posthumous vsTuings he says: 


After long hesitancies and vacillations vs e have decided to assume the 
existence of only tv>o basic instincts, Etos and the destructive 
instinct. . . . Tlie aim of the first of these basic instincts is to estab- 
lislj ever greater unities and to preserve them thus — in short, to bind 
together; the aim of die second is, on the contrary, to undo connec- 


* Cf- JunS. "Sigmund Freud in H« Historical Setting " 

^-nus id« ome oiigiTUlly hom mj pupU S Sp.drmn ct “D.e Destruktion air 
Umche do WmJem {.9..) work i< mentioned by Freud, vvho introduces 
Mo T'"' *B«ond the Pleasure Principle- (ong .320). Ch. V. 

piore fully m Ch \1. which amtaiw the Spielran reference ^Sundard £dn, 
XMlI.p ss^Eottom] 
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tions and so to destroy things For this reason we also call it the 
death insiwct * 

34 I must content myself wth this passing reference tvahout 
entering more closely into the questionable nature of the con 
ception It IS sufficiently obvious that life, like any other process 
has a beginning and an end and that every beginning is also the 
beginning of the end What Freud probably means is the essen 
tial fact that every process is a phenomenon of energy, and that 
all energy can proceed only from the tension of opposites. 

An Outline at Psycho Analyui (ong 1940) Standard Edn XXIII p 148] 
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THE OTHER POINT OF VIEW: 

THE WILL TO POWER 

So far we have considered the problem of this new psychology 
essentially from the Freudian point of view. Undoubtedly it has 
sho^vn us a very real truth to which our pride, our civilized con- 
sciousness, may say no, though something else in us says yes. 
Many people find this fact extremely irritating; it arouses their 
hostility or even their fear, and consequently they are unwilling 
to recognize the conflict. And indeed it is a frightening thought 
that man also has a shadow-side to him, consisting not just of 
little weaknesses and foibles, but of a positively demonic dyna- 
mism. The individual seldom knows anything of this; to him, as 
an individual, it is incredible that he should ever in any circum- 
stances go beyond himself. But let these harmless creatures form 
a mass, and there emerges a raging monster; and each individual 
is only one tiny cell in the monster’s body, so that for better or 
worse he must accompany it on its bloody rampages and even 
assist it to the utmost. Having a dark susnirinn nf thpsp grim 
possibilitiM, man turn s a blind eye to the shadowy side of human 
nature. Blindly he strises against the salutary dogma of original 
sm, which is )et so prodigiously true. Yes, he even hesitates to 
admit the conflict of which he is so painfully aware It can read- 
ily be understood that a school of ps)cholog\'— even if it be 
biased and exaggerated in this or that respect — w'hich insists on 
the seamy side, is unwelcome, not to say frightening, because it 
forces us to gaze into the bottomless abyss of this problem. A 
im premonition tells us that wc cannot be whole without this 
nc^tuc side, that we have a body which, like all bodies, casts 
a shadow, and that if we deny this body we cease to be three- 

substance. Yet this 

oiiMiJon' **^^^1 ^ ^ beasts soul, an organism that gives un- 

questioning obedience to instinct. To unite oneself with this 
30 
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shadcni* is to say yes to instinct, to that forraidible dynamism 
lurking in the background. From this die ascetic morality of 
Christianity ivishes to free us, but at the risk of disorganizing 
man’s animal nature at the deepest Ic\cl. 
s6 Has anyone made clear to himself uhat that means — a yea- 
saying to instinct? Tliat was uhat Nietzsche desired and taught, 
and he was in deadly earnest. With a rare passion he sacrificed 
himself, his svhole life, to the idea of the Superman — to the Idea 
of the man who through obedience to instinct transcends him- 
self. And what x\'as the course of that life? It u-as as Nietzsche 
himself prophesied in Zaralhuslra, in tliat foreboding sision of 
the fatal fall of the rope-dancct, the man who would not be “sur- 
passed." To the dying rope-dancer Zarathusira says: “Thy soul 
will sooner be dead than thy J^odyl" and later the du’arf s-iys to 
Zarathusira, “O Zarathustra. stone of wisdoml High thou fling- 
esc thyself, but every stone that is flung must falll Condemned 
to thyself and to thine oum stoning; O Zarathustni, far indeed 
thou flingest the stone — but upon thyself w/H it fall." And uhen 
he cried his “Ecce Homo” over himself, again it uai too late, as 
once before when tins saying was uttered, and the crucifixion 
of the soul began before the body was dead. 
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stinct, the animal urge to life. For all his greatness and impor- 
tance, Nietzsche’s tvas a pathological personality. ^ ^ 

s 8 But tshat iv*as it that he U\cd, if not the life of instinct. Can 
Nietzsche really be accused of having denied his instincts in 
practice? He tvould scarce!) have agreed to that. He could c\cn 
show without much difiicult) that he lived his instinctual life in 
the highest sense. But how is it possible, may ask in astonish- 
ment, for man’s instinctual nature to drite him into separation 
from his kind, into absolute isolation from humanity, into an 
aloofness from the herd upheld by loathing? We think of in- 
stinct as uniting man, causing him to mate, to beget, to seek 
pleasure and good lining, the satisfaction of all sensuous desires. 
We forget that this is only one of the possible directions of in- 
stinct, There exists not only the instinct for the preserv'ation of 
the species, but also the instinct of sel/-prescr\ation. 

S 9 It is of this last instinct, the will to power, that Nietzsche ob- 
viously speaks ^Vliateier else is instinctual only follows, for 
him, in the train of the will to poiser. From the standpoint of 
Freud’s sexual psychology, this is an error of the most glaring 
kind, a misconception of biology, the bungling of a decadent neu- 
rotic. For it is a tery simple matter for any adherent of sexual 
psychology to pro\e that cteryihing lofty and heroic in Nie- 
tz^e’s Mew of life and the world is nothing but a consequence 
of the repression and misunderstanding of that other instinct 
•which i/iw psychology regards as fundamental. 

40 The case of Nietzsche sho^ss, on the one hand, the conse- 
quences of neurotic one-sidedness, and, on the other hand, the 
dangers that lurk in this leap beyond Chrktianity’. Nietzsche un- 
doubtedly felt the Christian denial of animal nature \ cry deeply 
indeed, and therefore he sought a higher human wholeness be- 
yond good and e\il. But he who seriously criticizes the basic atti- 
tudes of Christianity also forfeits the protection which these be- 
stow upon him. He deluers himself up unresistingly to the 
animal psyche. That is the moment of Dionysian frenzy, the 
o^enshelming manifestation of the “blond beast,” » which seizes 
the unsusp^ing soul with nameless shuddenngs. The seizure 
transforms him into a hero or into a godlike being, a super- 

* [CL Jang, “The roIc of the Unconaawuj," par 17 — Eorroxs.] 
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human emit)- He rightly teds himself six thousand feet be- 
>oncl good and evil 

n The psychological observer J^notvs this state as identifies 
tion suth the shadow a phenomenon which occurs with great 
rcgulant) at such moments of collision with the unconscious 
The only thing that helps here is cautious self-criticism Firstly 
and before all else it is exceedingly unlikely that one has just 
discoiered a uorld shattering truth for such things happen ex 
trcmcl) seldom in the world s history Secondly one must care 
fully inquire whether something similar might not have hap- 
pened elseti liere~for instance Nietzsche as a philologist could 
ha\c adduced a few obvious classical parallels which would cer 
tainlyhaae calmed his mind Thirdly one must reflect that a Di 
onjsian experience may well be nothing more than a relapse into 
a pagan form of religion so that in reality nothing neiv is discov 
cred and the same story only repeats itself from tlie beginning 
Fourthly one cannot a\otd foreseeing that this joyful mtensifi 
cation of mood to heroic and godlike heights is dead certain to 
be followed by an equally deep plunge into the abyss These 
considerations would put one in a position of advantage the 
avhole oxtra\aganza could then be reduced to the proportions of 
a somewhat exhausting mountaineering expedition to which 
succeed the eternal commonplaces of day Just as every stream 
seeks the valley and the broad n\er that hastens towards the flat 
lands so life not only flows along in commonplaces but makes 
everything else commonplace The uncommon if it is not to 
end m catastrophe may steal m alongside the commonplace 
but not often If heroism becomes chronic it ends in a cramp 
and the cramp leads to catastrophe or to neurosis or both Nie 
tzsche got stuck m a state of high tension But with this ecstasy 
be could just as well have borne up under Christianity Not that 
this answers the question of the animal psyche m the least— for 
an ecstatic animal is a monstrosity An animal fulfils the law of 
Its own life neither more nor less We can call it obedient and 
good But the ecstatic by passes the law of his owm life and 
behaves from the point of vjesv of nature improperly This im 
propriety is the exclusive prerogame of man whose conscious- 
ness and free will can occasionally loose tl emselves contra na 
/uram from their roots m animal nature It is the indispensable 
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foundation of all culture, but also of spiritual sickness if exag- 
gerated. Man can suffer only a certain amount of culture tv’ith- 
out injury. The endless dilemma of culture and nature is always 
a question of too much or too little, never of either-or. 

4* The case of Nietzsche faces us with the question: What did 
the collision with the shadow, namely the will to pot\'er, reveal 
to him? Is it to be regarded as something bogus, a symptom of 
repression? Is the will to power genuine or merely secondary? 
If the conflict w'ith the shadow had let loose a flood of sexual 
fantasies, the matter w’ould be perfectly clear; but it happened 
othenvise. The “Kem des Pudels” rvas not Eros but the pow’er 
of the ego. From this we would have to conclude that what rvas 


repressed w'as not Eros but the will to power. There is in roy 
opinion no ground for the assumption that Eros is genuine and 
the will to power bogus. The will to power is surely just as 
mighty a daemon as Eros, and just as old and original. 

43 A life like Nietzsche's, lived to its fatal end with rare consist- 
ency in accordance with the underlying instinct for power, can- 
not simply be explained away as bogus Othenvise one w'ould 
make oneself guilty of the same unfair judgment that Nietzsche 
pused <m his polar opposite, Wagner: '‘Etery thing about him is 
false, \vhat xs genuine is hidden or decorated. He is an actor, in 
every good and bad sense of the word." Why this prejudice? Be- 
cause Wagner embodies that other elemental urge which Nie- 
^he overlooked, and upon which Freud's psychology is built. 
If we inquire whe^er Freud knew of that other imtinct. the 
urge to fwwer, we find that he conceived it under the name of 
^o-instmct. But these "cgo-imtincts” occupy a rather pokey 
little corner ui his ps) Oology compared svith the broad, all too 
mrehe. ° s^ual factor. In reality human na- 

the nrtnc*:T,u t'.if " ^ terrible and unending conflict betsveen 

all a ^ principle of instinct: the ego 

of TO^ m- hf both princi^es 

thaX “ X'" count himself happy 

s on?s LSeor;™’ X '‘"S'" "n;"-" thereforfit 

if he do^T^™ knowing the other. But 

cntei^XnThe k “ "" “P him: he then 

Goethe h^ shown us^Xt it mrans to" P"“ 

second part what it means to aWSTsS^^" n " 
wdttcpi uie ego and its weird uncon- 
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scious world All that is ins^ificant paltry and cou-ardly m us 
cowers and shrinks from this acceptance — and there is an evcel 
lent p retext for this ue di scover that the other in us is indeed 
^^Qtlier a real man who attiialiyTKih^ "does, 
si ^ au the that are de^icable and odious In this svay 

tee^aii seize liold of the bogey and declareTTaT on him to our 
satisfaction Hence those chronic idiosyncrasies of which the his 
tory of morals has preserved some fine examples A particularly 
transparent example is that already cited — Jvietasche contra 
Wagner contra Paul etc But daily life abounds in such cases 
By this ingenious device a man may save lumself from the Faus 
tian catastrophe before which his courage and his strength might 
Well fail him A whole man howeter knoi's that his bitterest 
foe or indeed a host of enemies does not equal that one worst 
adversary the other self who dwells m Ins bosom Nietzsche 
had Wagner tn himself and that is %vhy he envied him Parsifal 
bur what was worse he Saul also had Paul in him Therefore 
Nietzsche became one stigmatized by the spirit like Saul he had 
to ©tpenence Chnstification when the other whispered the 
Ecce Homo m his ear Which of them broke down before 
the cross — Wagner or Nietzsche? 

44 Fate willed ic that one of Freuds earliest disciples Alfred 
Adler should formulate a view of neurosis* based exclusively on 
the power principle It is of no little interest indeed smguhrly 
fascinating to see how utterly different the same things look 
when viewed in a contrary light To take the mam contrast first 
With Freud everything follows from antecedent circumstances 
according to a rigorous causality rviih Adler everything is a 
teleological arrangcmem Here is a simple example A young 
s^oman begins to hate attacks of anxiety At night she t akes up 
from a nightmare with a blood-curdling cry is scarcely ^hIe to 
calm herself clings to her husband and implores him not to 
leave hex demanding assurance tint he really loves her etc 
Gcddaslly s ncc^vnisasthsiadoteicpf zJ^eaHaciialso coming on 
during the day 

45 The Freudian method at once begins burrm mg into Hie in 
ner causality of the sickness and its symptoms What were the 

first anxiety dreams about?Ferociousbulls hons tigers and evil 

men were attacking lier \\ Iiat are Uic patient s associations? A 
2 TteNeu of c Const tut on 
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Story of something that happened to her before slic was married. 
She was staying at a health resort in die mountains. She pla} cd a 
good deal of tennis and the usual acquaintances were made. 
There was a young Italian who played particularly well and also 
knew how to handle a guitar in the evening. An innocent flirta- 
tion developed, leading once to a moonlight stroll. On this 
occasion the Italian temperament ‘'unexpectedly” broke loose, 
much to the alarm of the unsuspecting girl. He gas e her “such a 
look” that she could never forget iL This look follotvs her even 
in her dreams: the wild animals that pursue her look at her just 
like that. But does this look in fact come only from the Italian? 
Another reminscence is instructive. The patient had lost her fa- 
ther through an accident when she was about fourteen years old. 
Her father tvas a man of the world and tra\clled a good deal. 
Not long before his death he took her with him to Paris, where 
they visited, among other places, the Polies Berg6res. There 
something happened that made an indelible impression on 
her. On leaving the theatre, a painted hussy jostled her father 
in an incredibly brazen way. Looking in alarm to see what 
he would do, she saw this same look, this animal glare, in his 
eyes This inexplicable something followed her day and night. 
From then on her relations with her father changed. Some- 
times she was irritoble and subject to venomous moods, some- 
times she loved him extravagantly. Then came sudden fits of 
weeping for no reason, and for a time, whenev’er her father was 
at home, she suffered at table from a horrible gulping accompa- 
med by what looked like choking-fits, generally followed by loss 
of voice for one or two days men the neivs of the sudden death 
of her father reached her, she was seized by uncontrollable grief, 
which gave way to fits of hysterical laughter. Hmvever, she soon 
^ed dowu; her condition quickly improved, and the neurotic 
^ptoms practically vanished. A veil of forgetfulness was 

the Italian stirred 
She then abruptly 
man. A few years later 
after the hirtli f h ^PP^mnee of her present neurosis was 
cov^ that tr made the dis- 

woman. ^ certain tender interest in another 

This history gives rise to many questions for example, what 
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about the mother? Concemmg the mother the relevant facts are 
that she -vvas very nervous and spent her time trying every kind 
of sanatorium and method of cure She too suffered from nerv 
ous asthma and anxiety sj-mptoms The mamage had been of a 
very distant kind as far back as the patient could retneniber Her 
mother did not understand the father properly, the patient 
always had the feeling that she understood him much better 
She was her father s confessed darling and svas correspondingly 
cool at heart to;vards her mother 
47 These hints may suffice to give us an over all picture of the 
illness Behind the present symptoms he fantasies which are im 
mediately related to the experience with the Italian but uluch 
clearly point back to the father, whose unhappy marriage gave 
the little daughter an early opportunity to secure for herself the 
place that should properly have been filled by the mother Be- 
hind this conquest there lies of course the fantasy of being the 
really suitable ivife for the father The first attack of neurosis 
broke out at a moment when this fantasy received a severe shock 
probably the same shock tint the mother had also received 
though this would be unknotm to the child The symptoms arc 
easily understandable as an expression of disappointed and 
slighted love The choking is due to that feehng of constriction 
iQ the throat, a well knotvn concomitant of violent affects which 
cannot be quite stvallowed do^vn (The metaphors of com 
mon speech as we knotv, frequently relate to such physiolog 
ical phenomena) When the father died her conscious mmd 
ivas grieved to death but her shadow laughed after the manner 
of Till Eulenspiegel who was doleful when things vent doivn 
hill, but full of merry pranks on the weary v ay up ahvays on the 
look out for what lay ahead "When her father was at home she 
was dejected and ill ivben he svas away she alvays felt much 
better, like the innumerable husbands and -wives who hide from 
each other the sweet secret that neither is altogether indispen 
sable to the other 

48 That the unconscious bad at this juncture some justification 
for laughing is shown by the supervening period of good health 
She succeeded m letting her whole past sink into oblivion Only 
the episode with the Italian threatened to resurrect the under 
world But with a quick gesture she flung the door to and re- 
mained healthy unul the dragon of neurosis came creeping 
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back, just tvhen she imagined herself safely over the mountain, 
in the perfect state, so to speak, of wife and mother. 

49 Sexual psychology says: the cause of the neurosis lies in the 
patient’s fundamental inability to free herself from her father. 
That is why that experience came up again when she discovered 
in the Italian the mysterious “something” which had previously 
made such an overwhelming impression on her in connection 
with her father. These memories were naturally revived by the 
analogous experience with her husband, the immediate cause of 
the neurosis. We could therefore say tliat the content of and rea- 
son for the neurosis was the conflict between the infantile-erotic 
relation to her father and her love for her husband. 


> If, however, we look at the same clinical picture from the 
point of view of the “other” instinct, the will to pow'cr, it as- 
sumes quite a different aspect. Her parents’ unhappy marriage 
afforded an excellent opportunity for the childish urge to 
power. The power-instinct wants the ego to be “on top” under 
all circumstances, by fair means or foul. The “integrity of the 
personality must be preser\'ed at all costs. Every attempt, be it 
only an apparent attempt, of the environment to obtain the 
slightest ascendency over the subject is met, to use Adler’s ex- 
pression, by the “masculine protest.” The disillusionment of the 
mother and her withdrawal into neurosis created the desired op- 
portunity for a display of power and for gaining the ascendency. 
Love and good behaviour are, from the standpoint of the power- 
instinct, known to be a choice means to this end. Virtuousness 
often serves to compel recognition from others. Already as a 
child the patient knew how to secure a privileged position with 
er^ a er t rough especially ingratiating and affectionate be- 
haviour, and to get the better of her mother— not out of love for 
.inn!r ^ method o£ gaining the 

« the time of her fathSs death is 
natinn^F h ° 'Ki ' j inclined to regard such an expla- 

rnsinuadon Fmn ^ dei^eciation of love, not to say a malicious 
as it is Have w ^ ''"F ^ moment and look at the world 

heW lovV countless people who love and believe 

turn riUTZt, is accomplished, 

thu And finaU^ is not 

y uaiure neiselE? Is disinterested” love at all pos- 
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sible? If so It belongs to the highest virtues which m point of 
fact are exceedingly rare Perhaps there is in genera! a tendency 
to thinl. as htde as possible about the purpose of love othem ise 
we might make discovenes which would show the worth of our 
love in a less favourable light 

S' The patient, then had a laughing fit at the death of her fa 
ther — she had hnally arrived on top It urs in hysterical Iiitgh 
ter a psychogenic symptom something that sprang from imcon 
scious motives and not from those of the conscious ego That is a 
difference not to be made light of and one that also tells us 
whence and how certain human virtues arise Their opposites 
w'cnt down to hell — or in modern parlance into the tincon 
scious — ^ivhere the counterparts of our conscious virtues hate 
long been accumulating Hence for very virtue we wish to know 
nothing of the unconscious indeed it is the acme of virtuous 
sagacity to declare that there is no such thing as the unconscious 
But alas! it fares with us all as with Brother Medardus m Hoff 
iwinns n!e The Devils EUxtr someuhere uc Inie a sinister 
and frightful brother our own flesh and blood counterpart who 
holds and maliciously hoards everything tint we would so will 
ingly hide under the table 

6» The first outbreak of neurosis m our patient ocaured the 
moment she realized that there was something in her father 
which she could not dominate And then a great light diwned 
she now knew what was the purpose of her mothers neurosis 
namely thit when you encounteran obstacle which cannot be 
overcome by rational methods md clnrm there is siil! another 
method hitherto unknown to her, which her mother had a! 
ready discovered beforehand le neurosis So from now on she 
imitates her mothers neurosis But what we mi) ivk m iston 
ishment is the good of i neurosis? hat can it do? Anyone who 
has in his neighbourhood a definite case of neurosis knows v>cll 
enough wint it cm do There is no better nicdiw! of tvr 
annizing over the entire household Henri marks clioktngfiis 
spisms of ill kinds produce an enormous effect thit can hirdly 
be surpassed Oceans of sympathy arc let loose there is the an 
mush of worried parents the itinning to and fro of servants 
telephone bells hurrying doctors difiicuU diagnoses elaborate 
eximinations Jengtliy ircaimcnts heavy expensw and tiicre in 
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the midst o£ all the hubbub lies the innocent sufferer, ivith 


everybody overflowing with gratitude when at last she recovers 
from her “spasms.” 

53 This unsurpassable "arrangement” — to use Adler’s expres- 
sion — -was discovered by the little one and applied tvith success 
tvhenever her father tvas there. It became superfluous when the 
father died, for now she ivas finally on top. The Italian was 
dropped overboard when he laid too much emphasis on her fem- 
ininity by an appropriate reminder of his virility. But when a 
suitable chance of marriage presented itself, she loved, and re- 
signed herself without a murmur to the fate of wife and mother. 
So long as her revered superiority was maintained, everything 
went swimmingly. But once her husband had a little bit of in- 
terest outside, she had recourse as before to that exceedingly 
effective ‘arrangement” for the indirect exercise of her posver, 
because she had again encountered the obstacle — this time in her 
husband — which previously in her father’s case had escaped her 
mastery. 


54 This is how things look from the point of view of power 
ps)choIo^. I fear the reader must feel like the cadi who, hav- 
ing heard the counsel for the one party, said, “Thou hast well 
spoken. I perceive that thou art right.” Then came the other 
prty. and when he had finished, the cadi scratched himself be- 
hind the ear and said, “Thou hast well spoken. I perceive that 
Uiou also art right." It is unquestionable that the urge to power 
plap an extraordinarily important part. It is correct that neu- 
c<5raplexcs are also elaborate “arrange- 
mexorably pursue their aims, with incredible 
estrbli.Mnr, tl Ncurosls is teleologically oriented. In 

5S Whth® 'ntall credit. 

that mleht ° That is a question 

the two explanatiLT“it wjrdrtrth ““ 

the Z'is mtely a sot^^o'f’ '''' PT" I" first case, 

is just a means to the end "'tshiTh^®' 

the nosser of the ee„ „ ’ " .fi “ ““ftlency. Those who have 

conception, hut thmc svho'mrc most''f”' 
onciled to the second. ^ """ 
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IV 


THE PROBLE^r OF THE ATTITUDE TYPE 


5® The incompitjbihty of the luo theories discussed m the pre 
ceding chapters requires a standpoint siiperordinate to both m 
ts hich thc> could come together in unison \V e are certainly not 
entitled to discard one in favour of the other howeier comcn 
lent tins expedient might be For if we examine the two theo- 
ries without prejudice weeannotden} thit both contain signifi 
cant truths and contradictory as these are they should nor be 
regarded as mutinlly exclusive Tlie Freudian theory is atlrac 
tttcly simple so much so that it almost pains one if anybody 
drives in the wedge of a contrary assertion But the same is true 
of Adlers theory It too is of illuminating simplicity and ex 
plains just as much as the Freudian theory No wonder then 
that the idherents of both schools obstinately cling to their one 
sided truths For humanly understandable reasons they are un 
willing to gue up a beautiful rounded theory m exchange for a 
paradox or worse still lose themselves in the confusion of con 
iradiciory points of view 

57 Now since both theories are in a large measure correct — that 
IS to say since they both appear to explain their material — it fol 
Imvs that a neurosis must have two opposite aspects one of 
svhich is grasped by the Freudian the other by the Adlerian the 
ory But how comes it that each investigator sees only one side 
and why does each maintain that he has the only valid view? It 
must come from the fact that osvmg to his psychological pecu 
liarity e^ch insestigalor most readily sees that factor in the neu 
rosis svJucl) corresponds to his peculiarity It cannot be assumed 
that the cases of neurosis seen by Adler are totally different from 
those seen by Freud Both are obviously working with the same 
material but because of personal peculiarities they each see 
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things from a different angle, and thus tliey evolve fundamen- 
tally different viens and theories. Adler secs how a subject who 
feels suppressed and inferior tries to secure an illusory superior- 
ity by means of “protests,” “arrangements,” and otlicr appropri- 
ate devices directed equally against parents, teachers, regulations, 
authorities, situations, institutions, and such. Even sexuality may 
figure among these devices. This view lays undue emphasis upon 
the subject, before which the idiosyncrasy and significance of 
objects entirely vanish. Objects arc regarded at best as vehi- 
cles of suppressive tendencies. I shall probably not be svrong 
in assuming that the love relation and other desires directed 
upon objects exist equally in Adler as essential factors; yet in 
his theory of neurosis they do not play tlic principal role as- 
signed to them by Freud. 

58 Freud sees his patient in perpetual dependence on, and in 
relation to, significant objects. Father and motlicr play a large 
part here; whatever other significant influences or conditions 
enter into the life of the patient go back in a direct line of cau- 
sality to these prime factors. The piece de resistance of his the- 
ory is the concept of transference, i.e., the patient’s relation to 
the doctor. Always a specifically qualified object is either desired 
or met svith resistance, and this reaction always follows tlie pat- 
tern established in earliest childhood through the relation to fa- 
ther and mother. "What comes from the subject is essentially a 
blind striving after pleasure; but this striving ahvays acquires its 
quality from specific objects. With Freud objects are of the 
greatest significance and possess almost exclusively the deter- 
mining power, svhile the subject remains remarkably insignifi- 
cant and is really nothing more than the source of desire for 
pleasure and a ‘seat of anxiety.” As already pointed out, Freud 
TKo^izes ego-instincts, but this term alone is enough to show 
that his conception of the subject differs toto coelo from Adler’s, 
whCTe the subject figures as the determining factor. 

f both investigators see the subject in relation to the 
object, but how differently this relation is scent With Adler the 
emphasis is placed on a subject who, no matter what the object, 
ifolarerrir''™’’ "--th Freud the emphasis 

ch^met: according to the.r specific 


pleasure. 


promote or hinder the subject’s desire for 
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This difference can hardly be anythinrr ehe but a difference 
of temperament, a contrast bett^een two types of human mental- 
ity, one of which finds the determining agency pre-eminently in 
the subject, the other in the object. A middle view, it may be 
that of common sense, avould suppose tliat human behaviour is 
conditioned as much by the subject as by the object. The two 
investigators would probably assert, on the other hand, that 
their theory does not envisage a psychological explanation of the 
normal man, but is a theory of neurosis. But in that case Trend 
would have to explain and treat some of his patients along Ad- 
lerian lines, and Adler condescend to give earnest consideration 
in certain instances to his former teacher's point of vitw — whicfi 
has occurred neither on the one side nor on the other. 

The spectacle of this dilemma made me ponder the question: 
are there at least two different human types, one of them more 
interested in the objea, the other more interested in himself? 
And does that explain why the one sees only the one and the 
other only the other, and thus each arrives at totally different 
conclusions? As we have said, it ivas hardly to be supposed that 
fate selected (he patients so meticulously that a definite group 
invariably reached a definite doctor. For some time it had struck 
me, in connection both with myself and with my colleagues, that 
there are some cases which male a distinct appeal, vhile others 
somehow refuse to “click ” It is of cnicial importance for the 
treatment whether a good relationship between doctor and pa- 
tient is possible or not. If some measure of natural confidence 
does not develop within a short period, then the patient will do 
better to choose another doctor. I myself base never shnmk 
from recommending to a colleague a patient whose peculiarities 
were not in my line or were unsympathetic to me, and indeed 
this is in the patient’s osvn interests. I am positive that in such a 
case I svoiild not do good svork, Eseryonc has his persona! limi- 
tations. and the psychotherapist m particular is well advised 
never to disregard them ExcessuT personal differences and in- 
compatibilities cause resistances that are disproporrionate atrd 
out of place, though they are not altogether unjustified. The 
Freud Adler controversy is simply a paradigm and one single in- 
stance among many possible attitude-types ^ 

* I have long busied myself with this question and have finnliy, 
on the basis of numerous observations .mcl experiences, come to 
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postulate two fundamental attitudes, namely introversion and 
extroversion. The first attitude is normally characterized by a 
hesitant, reflective, retiring nature that keeps itself to itself, 
shrinks from objects, is always slightly on the defensive and pre- 
fers to hide behind mistrustful scrutiny. The second is normally 
characterized by an outgoing, candid, and accommodating nature 
that adapts easily to a gi\ en situation, quickly forms attachments, 
and, setting aside any possible misgivings, will often venture 
forth with careless confidence into unknotm situations. In the 
first case obviously the subject, and in the second the object, is 
all-important. 

>3 Naturally these remarks sketch the two types only in the 
roughest outlines ^ As a matter of empirical fact the two atti- 
tudes, to which I shall come back shortly, can seldom be ob- 
sen’ed in their pure state. They are infinitely varied and com- 
pensated, so that often the type is not at all easy to establish. The 
reason for \ariation — apart from individual fluctuations— is the 
predominance of one of the conscious functions, such as think- 
ing or feeling, which then gi\es the basic attitude a special char- 
acter. The numerous compensations of the basic type are gener- 
ally due to experiences which teach a man, perhaps in a very 
painful way, that he cannot give free rein to his nature. In other 
cases, for instance with neurotics, one frequently does not know’ 
whether one is dealing with a conscious or an unconscious atti- 
tude because, owing to the dissociation of the personality, some- 
times one half of it and sometimes the other half occupies the 
foreground and confuses one’s judgment. This is what makes it 
so excessn ely trying to Ibe w ith neurotic persons. 

^ I • i. T distance of far-reaching tyme-differences, of 

I'ril^i 1 eight groups- in the above-mentioned 

b^k. has enabled me to concehe the tw’o controversial theories 
6. manifotaiions of a type-antagonism. 

^ nnJ V hrov^ht with it the need to rise above the 

opposition and to create a theory which should do justice not 

«udy of „pc p..bl«a „ ,o be found .n my Psyckdos^cal 

pntholco h development My typ’ 

feeling ^n«r.on..nd 
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merely to one or the other side but to both equally For this 
purpose a critique o£ both the aforementioned theories is essen 
rial Both are painfully inclined to reduce high down ideals 
heroic attitudes nobihty of feeling deep convictions to some 
banal reality if applied to such thmgs as these On no account 
should the) be so applied for both theories are properly thera 
pcuttc instruments from the armoury of the doctor whose knife 
must be sharp and pitiless for excising what is diseased and m 
jurious This ivas what Nietische ivanled with his destructive 
criticism of ideals which he held to be morbid overgrowths in 
the soul of humanity (as indeed they sometimes are) In the 
hand of a good doctor of one who really knows the human soul 
— ^ivho to use Nietzsdies phrase has a finger for nuances —• 
both theories when applied to the really sick part of a soul are 
w holesome caustics of great help in dosages measured to the m 
dividual case but hirmSul and dangerous m the hand that 
knoivs not how to measure and sveigb They are critical meth 
ods having like all criticism the power to do good when there 
is something that roust be destroyed dissolved or reduced but 
capable only of hann when there is something to be built 
‘ 5 ® Both theories may therefore be alloived to pass with no ill 
consequences provided that like medical poisons they are en 
misted to the sure hand of the physician for it requires an un 
common knowledge of the human psjche to apply these csastics 
with advantage One must be capable of distinguishing the 
pathological and the useless from what is valuable and worth 
preserving and that is one of the roost difficult things Anyone 
who wishes to get a vivid impression of how irresponsibly a psy 
chologizing doctor can falsify his subject through narro'v 
pseudoscientific prejudice should turn to the writings of 
Mobius on Nietzsche or better still to the various psychiatric 
wTitings on Che case of Chnst He will not hesitate to cry a 
threefold lamentauon over the patient who meets with such 
understanding 

67 The nvo theories of neurosis are not universal theories they 

are caustic remedies to he Apphed asits\ere locally They are 
destructive and reductive They say to everything Ton are 
nothing but They explain to the sufferer that his symp- 

toms come from here and from there and are noihmg but this or 
that It would be unjust to assert that this reduction is ivrong m 
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a given case; but, exalted to the status of a general explanation 
of the healthy psyche as veil as the sick, a rcductisc theory by 
itself is impossible. Tor the human psyche, be it sick or healthy, 
cannot be explained solely b) reduction. Eros is certainly alvaj’s 
and everywhere present, the urge to power certainly pervades 
the heights and depths of the psyche, but the psyche is not fust 
the one or the other, nor for that matter both together. It is also 
tvhat it has made and will make out of them. A man is only half 
understood when \vc know hotv everything in him came into 
being. If that were all, he could just as well hate been dead years 
ago. As a living being he is not understood, for life does not have 
on ) a y«terday, nor is it explained by reducing today to yester- 
day. Life has also a tomorrow, and today is understood only 
^ ^ we can add to our knowledge of what was yesterday the 
e^^mgs of tomorrow. This is tme of all life's psychological 
Pf hologtcal symptoms. The syTOptom7of a 
not Simply tlie effects of Jong-past causes, whether 
attetiM, , r U'ge 10 po" et: iliey are also 

be adder! !n tl'" I'ta— unsuccessful aiiempts, let it 

corfof va^ue I' "«cnhelesl svith a 

ot'na to the in 1 meaning They are seeds that fail to sprout 

The iad« vm'd‘ 

value and rn^ninl ,‘''=“'>tlc5, ask: tVhat in the svorld is the 
curse of humanitv? T ^ this most useless and pestilent 

Lord created^ that 

tience. However stupid this ‘tbo„ST"'L“'^ 
natural science, it may vet he -ui P°‘"‘ 

ofviewof psychologv Vavc nut ""n P°’”' 
•■pests.” Even NieShe a i^re nneT°“" instead of 

nal thoughts more th.e’ scorning stupid and ba- 

to his malady. I mvself |j°”“/’'*'"°'v’ledgcd how much he owed 
owed his entire usefulness and r”"" person who 

vhich prevented all the wo™ a neurosis, 

a mode of lisine that i ^ life and /orced him to 
These might have been stiHrf^ 'jluable potentialities, 
grip, held him to the nbe7.^.i u 

ally people s\ho have the vvhni i^^ionged. There are actu- 

s.>ifica„ce, in the :nt'n:n"nt,“ huT.^r ^ 

. uue in the conscious mind is 
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nothing hut inveiglement and error With others the case is re 
versed and here neurosis has a different meaning In these cases 
but not m the former a thoroughgoing reduction is indicated 
At this point the reader may be inclined to grant the possi 
bdity that the neurosis has such a meaning in certain cases 
ivhile denying it so far reaching a purposiveness in ordinary ev 
eryday cases What for instance could be the value of a neurosis 
in the above mentioned case of asthma with its hysterical 
anxiety states? I admit that the value is not so obvious here es 
pecially when the case is considered from the theoretical reduc 
tive standpoint that is from the sbadow-side of individual de 
vclopment 

1 ^ The tv\ o theories we have been discussing ev idently have this 
much in common they pitilessly unveil everything that belongs 
to man s shadow side They are theories or more correctly hy 
poihcses which explain in what the pathogenic factor consists 
They are accordingly concerned not with a man s positive va! 
ues but with his negative values which make themselves so dis 
turbingly conspicuous 

7* A value is a possibility for the display of energy But m so 
far as i negative value is likewise a possibility for the disphy of 
energy — which can be seen most clearly m the notable manifes 
tations of neurotic energy— it too is properly a value but one 
that brings about useless and harmful manifestations of eneigy 
Energy in itself is neither good nor bad neither useful nor 
harmful butneutral sinceeveryihjngdepends on the /orm into 
which energy passes Form gives eneigy its quality On the other 
hand mere form without energy is equally neutral For the cre- 
ation of a real value therefore both energy and valuable form 
are needed In neurosis psychic energy* is present but undoubt 
edly It is there in an inferior and unserviceable form The two 
reductive theories act as solvents of this inferior form They are 
approved caustic remedies by means of which we obtain free 
but neutral energy Non it has hitherto been supposed that this 
newly disengaged energy is at the conscious disposal of the pa 
uent so that he can apply it at his pleasure Since it was thought 
that the energy is nothing but the instinctual power of sex, peo- 
ple talked of a sublimated application of it on the assumption 
that tlie patient could with the help of analysis canalize the 
» Ct my wsay “On Psychic Energy " 
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sexual energy into a “sublimation/* in other %vords, could apply 
it non-sexually, in the practice of an art, perhaps, or in some 
other good or useful activity. According to this vicu', it is pos- 
sible for the patient, from free choice or inclination, to achieve 
the sublimation of his instinctual forces, 

* We may allorv that this view has a certain justification in so 
far as man is at all capable of marking out a definite line along 
which his life has to go. But we know that there is no human 
foresight or wisdom that can prescribe direction to our life, ex- 
cept for small stretches of the way. This is of course true only of 
Ae ordinal^” ty-pe of life, not of the "heroic*' type. The latter 
kind also exists, though it is much rarer. Here sve arc certainly 
not entitled to say that no marked direction can be given to life, 
or only for short distances. The heroic style of life is absolute— 
that is, It IS oriented by fateful decisions, and the decision to go 
sometimes, to the bitter end. Ad- 
mmedly he doctor hes to do. in the main, only with human 
of a '"‘i *>«oes, and then they are mostly 

“ an infantile defiance of a fate 
touchJ 7 ' c- “ P°“P°“ty meant to cover up some 

^tUreTi','? ■ °''"P»'"ringly humdrum exLnce, 

much Tol fi“ that is healthy, and not 

are never mit t ° ^^Ptt^nous heroism. Not that heroic demands 
irritatine and ° I* 'he contrary — and this is just what is so 

“uVofout r-ct'ord 

sacrifice- and c. i ti' . devotion, perseverance, self- 

and without courting ““«) >'“”’^’5' 

ism is needed that cannot b/w™ t ® u ' g^^nt^cs, a hero- 

glitter. is not belauded, and U aUmr'se l' 

eryday attire. These are tb. u always seeks concealment in ev- 

the cause of neurSis Intn * 

dared the greet decision of hJliEL''d'^'^ 

in the common human estimation^/”™'"’ through, even if 
fcite such as this one can oni u ” ^ great error. Before a 

cases are Sr/“hers™ ^ -P- 

direction of their life is ntw , majority For them the 

them like an intricate labyrin™all 

yet of these many possibiSies “ P°ssibilities, and 

Who would presume— even thonuh'’’’" “ n™ fight way. 

—even though armed with the completes! 
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knowledge of his o-i™ character— to designale m adiance that 
single possthiht) ? Much indeed can be attained by the trill but 
m view of the fate of certain markedly strong willed personali 
ties It IS a fundamental error to try to subject our oivm fate it alj 
costs to our ivill Our wiIJ is a function regulited by reflection 
hence It IS dependent on the quality of that reflection This if it 
really IS reflection is supposed to be rational le in accord uith 
reason But has it ever been shoum or will it eier be that life 
and fate are in accord with reason that they too are rational? "We 
h'lse on the contrary good grounds for supposing that thej are 
irrational or rather that in ihe last resort they are grounded 
beyond human reason The irrationality of events is shown m 
ssbit we call chance which we are obviously compelled to deny 
because ^ve cannot m principle think of any process tint is not 
causal and necessary ivhence it follows that it cannot happen by 
chance * In practice hoivever chance reigns everywliere and so 
obtrusively that we might as well put our causal philosophy m 
our pocket The plenitude of life is governed by law and yet not 
governed by law rational and yet irrational Hence reason and 
the will that is grounded m reason are valid only up to a point 
The further we go m the direction selected by reason the surer 
may be that we arc excluding the irrational possibilities of 
life which have just as much right to be lived It was indeed 
highly expedient for man to become someivhat more capable of 
directing his life It may justly be maintained that the acqmsi 
lion of reason is the greatest achievement of humanity but that 
IS not to say that things must or will alivay'S continue in that 
direction The frightful catastrophe of the first World War drew 
a very thick Imc through the calculations of even die most opti 
mistic rationalizers of culture In 1913 Wilhelm Osiwald wrote 

Tlie whole world is agreed ihai Ihe present state of armed peace is 
untenable and is gradually becoming impossible It demands tremen 
dous sacrifices from each single nation far exceeding the expendi 
ture for cultural purposes yet wiif out securing any posittte vaio« 

If mankind could discover ways and means lor domg away wuh 


s Modem physa has put an tad to tits su a ««»hiy Now ih«e is only 
seat St csl probab J ry As far back as 19 6 I had po nted out the i m tat ons 
ol the causal v ew m psychology for wh ehl was henJy eewur^ at the l^e 
See my preface to the second ed non of CottecUd Pep^s on dnefyl cal Psychol 
ogy in Preud and Psyet oanalysu pp fSO® 
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these preparations for t\ars winch never InKc place, logciltcr with 
tlie immobili/aiion of a large part of the nation's manhood, at the 
age of maximum strength and cflictenc), for the furtherance of war- 
like aims, and all the other innumerable csils whicli the present 
state of affairs creates, sudi an immense economy of cnerg)' tvould 
be elTecied that from this moment onwards wc could look fonord 
to a blossoming of culture hitherto xindrcamcd of. For war, like per- 
sonal combat, although the oldest of all possible means of settling 
contests of smII, is on that \er) account the most inept, and entails 
the most grievous waste of energy. Hcncc tlie complete abolition of 
warfare, potential no less than actual, is the categorical imperative 
of efficiency and one of the supremely important ailiural tasks of 
our daj.^ 


7S The irrationality of fate, however, did not conair with the 
rationality of well-meaning thinkers; it ordained not only the 
destruction of the accumulated arms and armies, but, far bejond 
that, a mad and monstrous devastation, a mass murder vviihoiit 
parallel — from which humanity may possibly draw tite conclu- 
sion that only one side of fate can be mastered with rational 
intentions. 

74 ^ ■\Vhat is true of humanity in general is also tnic of each indi- 
vidual, for humanity consists only of individuals. And as is the 
psychology of humanity so also is the ps>chology of the indi- 
vidual. The "World War brought a terrible reckoning with the 
rational intentions of civilization. What is called ‘‘will” in the 
individual is called “imperialism” in nations; for all will is a 
demonstration of power over fate, i.e.. the exclusion of chance. 
Civihmtion is the rational, “purposeful" sublimation of free 
energies, brought about by will and intention. It is the same 
with the individual; and just as the idea of a world civilization 
received a fearful correction at the hands of war, so the indi- 
vidual must often learn in his life that socalled “disposable” 
energies are not his to dispose. 

^ consulted by a business man of 
“ 8°°-^ illustration of tvhat has 
tvorkeii li' ^ ^typical American self-made man tvho had 
tuTand h'Jf’' “'‘= He had been very success- 

ceeded in "L°“"‘’‘=‘* "" business. He had also suc- 

«eded m organumg it m such a svay that he was able to think of 

5 Oitwald, Die Phtlosophie der ITerte.pp 
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retiring years before I saw him he had m hot taken his 
farewelJ Until then he had lived entirely for hts business and 
concentrated all his energies on it uith the incredible intensity 
and one sidedness peculiar to successful American business men 
He had purchased n splendid estate tshere he thought of hv 
ing by rvhich he meant horses automobiles golf tennis par- 
ties and what not But he had reckoned without his host The 
energy which should have been at his disposal would not enter 
into these alluring prospects but \\ent capering ofF in quite an 
other direction A few weeks after the initiation of the longed 
for life of bliss lie began brooding over peculiar, sague sensa 
tions in his body, and a few weeks more siilliccd to plunge him 
into a state of extreme hypochondria He had a complete nerv 
ous collapse From a healthy man of uncommon physical 
strength and abounding energy he beenne a peevish child 
That was the end of all his glories He fell from one sntc of 
anxiety to the next and worried himself almost to death with 
hypochondriacal mopmgs He then consulted a famous special 
ist who recognired at once that there was nothing wTong with 
the man but lack of work The patient $w the sense of this, and 
returned to lus former position But to his immense disappoint 
ment no interest m the business could be aroused Neitlicr pr 
tience nor resolution was of any use His energy could not by 
any means be forced back into the business His condition mt 
urally became worse than before All tint had formerly been 
living creative energy in him now turned against him sMib ter 
nble destroying force His creative genius rose up as it were in 
revolt against him and just as before lie had built up great or 
ganizations in the world so now his daemon spun equally subtle 
systems of hypochondrncal delusion that completely innilu 
lated him When I saw him he w-as already a hopeless moral 
rum Nevertheless I tried to make clear to him that thougli such 
colossal energy might be withdrawn from the business the 
question remtined uliere should if go? The fincil 
fastest cats and the most aimismg pirtics may 'cty lad to 
allure the energi allhoiigit ft noultl be rational enough to think 
that a roan ul.o had tiesoted his sshole l.fe to ser.om uotk had a 
sort of natural right to enjo) Imnscif ■!« ft fa'e ’ 

humanly rational uaj. it avould certami) he so first ‘jl™ 
ascll-camcd rest But fate bcliascs irrationallj, and the encigy 
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o£ life inconveniently demands a gradient agreeable to itsel£» 
othenvise it simply gets dammed up and turns destructive. It 
regresses to former situations — ^in the case of this man, to the 
memory of a syphilitic infection contracted twenty-five years be- 
fore. Yet even this tvas only a stage on the -way to the resusci^* 
tion of infantile reminiscences which had all but vanished in 
the meantime. It was the original relation to his mother that 
mapped the course of his symptoms: they were an ‘‘arrange- 
ment’' whose purpose it was to compel the attention and interest 
of his long-dead mother. Nor was this stage the last; for the ulti- 
mate goal w’as to drive him back, as it were, into his own body, 
after he had lived since his youth only in his head. He had 
differentiated one side of his being; the other side remained in 
an inert physical state. He would have needed this other side in 
order to “live.” The hypochondriacal “depression" pushed him 
down into the body he had always overlooked. Had he been able 
to follow the direction Indicated by hb depression and hy'po 
chondriacal illusion, and make himself conscious of the fantasies 
which proceed from such a condition, that would have been the 
road to salvation. My arguments naturally met with no response, 
as was to be expected A case so far advanced can only be cared 
for until death; it can hardly be cured. 

^ This example clearly shows that it does not lie in our power 
to transfer "disposable" energy at vv ill to a rationally chosen ob- 
ject. The “me b true in general of the apparently dbposable 
energy v>hich is disengaged when v^e have destroyed its unser- 
viceable forms through the corrosive of reductive analysb. Thb 
enwgy, as v\c liave said, can at best be applied voluntarily for 
only a short lime. But in most cases it refuses to seize hold, for 
^y length of time, of the possibilities rationally presented to it. 

syc lie energy is a very fastidious thing which insbts on fulfil- 
ment of Its own conditions. However much energy may be 
pr^m, wc cannot make it serviceable until we have succeeded 
m finding the right gradient. 

” sradient ij an eminently practical prob- 

latoiirati/ “P _'tt tnost analyses. For instance, svhen in a 
Ic case tile disposable enetgy, the so-called libido,* does 

• nuKh iu.gr, u turd by me u> 

njc meant ptjchk energy, which u equivalent 
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sible. The conscious mind is on top, the shadow underneath, 
and just as high always longs for low and hot for cold, so all 
consciousness, perhaps ■without being aware of it, seeks its un- 
conscious opposite, lacking which it is doomed to stagnation, 
congestion, and ossification. Life is bom only of the spark of 
opposites. 

79 It was a concession to intellectual logic on the one hand and 
to psychological prejudice on the other that impelled Freud to 
name the opposite of Eros the destructive or death instinct. For 
in the first place, Eros is not equualent to life; but for anyone 
w’ho thinks it is, the opposite of Eros will naturally appear to be 
death. And in the second place, we all feel that the opposite of 
our owTi highest principle must be purely destructive, deadly, 
and evil. "We refuse to endotv it with any positive life-force; 
hence we avoid and fear it. 

s® As I have already indicated, there are many highest princi- 
ples both of life and of philosophy, and accordingly there are 
just as many different forms of compensation by opposites. Ear- 
lier on I singled out the two— as it seems to me — main opposite 
types, which I ha>e called introverted and cxtTa\erted. William 
James’ had already been struck by the existence of both these 
types among thinkers He distinguished them as "tender- 
minded’’ and “tough-minded." Similarly Osuvald® found an 
analogous di\isxon into “classic” and “romantic" types among 
men of learning. So I am not alone in my idea of types, to men- 
tion only these n%o well-known names among many others. In- 
quiries into history have showm me that not a fesv of the great 
^ritual contros ersies rest upon the opposition of the tivo types. 
The most significant case of this kind w’as the opposition be- 
tiveen nominalism and realism which, beginning wdth the differ- 
ence between the Platonic and Megarian schools, became the 
henmge of scholastic philosophy, and it rs’as Abelard’s great 
to ha^e hazarded at least the attempt to unite the op- 
conceptualism." » This controversy has 

^ ^ the opposition 

^"d materialism. And again, not only *e hu- 
man mind in general, but each individual has a share in this 
r Progmatum. 

* Crosse Manner, 

• P^choloe.^ T,pa (,3,j eda, pp 
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oppmiijon of types It lias come to light on closer investigation 
tint either type has a predilection to marry its opposite each 
being unconsciously eoinplememary to the other The reflective 
miurc of the introscrt causes him aluajs to think and consider 
before acting Tins naturally makes him slow to act His shyness 
and disinisi of things induce hesitation and so he always has 
diflicuit) in adapting to the external world Convencly the ex 
craacri has a positive relation to things He is so to speak at 
traded to them New unknown situations fascinate him In or 
dcr to make closer acquaintance with the unknown he will jump 
into It With both feet As a rule he acts first and thinks after 
W’ards Thus his action is swift subject to no misgivings and hes 
Jiaiiom The two types therefore seem created for a symbiosis 
The one lakes care of reflection and the other sees to the initia 
live and practical action A\hcn the two types marry they may 
cITcci an ideal union So long as tliey are fully occupied with 
their adaptation to the manifold cxicmal needs of life they fit 
together admirably But when the man has made enough 
money or if a fine legacy should drop from the skies and ex 
temal necessity no longer presses then they have time to occupy 
themselves with one another Hitherto they stood back to back 
and defended themselves against necessity But now they turn 
face to face and look for understanding— only to discover that 
they have never understood one another Bach speaks a different 
language Then the conflict between the two types begins This 
struggle is envenomed brutal full of mimial depreciation even 
when conducted quietly and m the greatest intimacy For the 
value of the one is the negation of value for the other It might 
reasonably be supposed that each conscious of his own value 
could peaceably rccognirc the other s vnlue and iliat in this way 
any conflict would he superfluous 1 have seen a good number of 
cases vvlicrc this line of argument was adopted v uhout how 
ever arriving at a satisfactory goal Where it is a question of 
normal people such critical periods of transition will be over 
come fairly smoothly By normal I mem i person who can 
somehow exist under all circumstances which afford him the 
minimum needs of life But many people cannot do this there 
fore not so very many people are norma! tyhat v e commonly 
mean by a normal person is actually an ideil person whose 
happy blend of character is a tare occurrence By far the greater 
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number o£ more or less differentiated persons demand condi- 
tions of life which offer considerably more than the certainty of 
food and sleep. For these the ending of a symbiotic relationship 
comes as a se\ ere shock. 

t It is not eas) to understand why this should be so. Yet if we 
consider that no man is simply introverted or simply extra- 
verted, but has both attitudes potentially in him — although he 
has dev'eloped onl^ one of them as a function of adaptation — 
shall immediately conjecture that with the introvert extraver- 
sion lies dormant and undeveloped somewhere in the back- 
ground, and that introversion leads a similar shadowy existence 
in the extravert. And this is indeed the case. The introvert does 
possess an extrav erted attitude, but it is unconscious, because his 
conscious gare is aluajs turned to the subject- He sees the object, 
of course, but has false or inhibiting ideas about it, so that he 
keeps his distance as much as possible, as though the object were 
something formidable and d^gerous. I will make my meaning 
clear by a simple illustradon: 

Let us suppose tvs'o youths rambling in the countrj'. They 
come to a fine castle; both want to see inside it. Tbe introvert 
sa^-s, “I’d like to know v^hat it’s like inside.” The extravert an- 
swers, “Right, let’s go in,” and makes for the gateway. The in- 
trovert drav>s back — “Perhaps we aren't allowed in,” says he, 
with visions of policemen, fines, and fierce dogs in the back- 
ground "WheTeupon the extravert answers, “Well, we can ask. 
They’ll let us in all right" — ^v%ith v isions of kindly old watchmen, 
hospitable seigneurs, and the possibilit> of romantic adv entures. 
On the strength of extraverted optimism they at length find 
iheinselv« in the castle. But now comes the denouement. The 
c^tle has been rebuUt inside, and contains nothiner but a couple 
of rooms u ith a collection of old manuscripts. As k happens, old 
man^pts are the chief joy of the introverted you£. Hardly 
^he ought tight o£ them than he becomes at one tmnt- 
loses hnmeU in contemplation of the treasures, ut- 
tiTlT^n oaretaher in conversa- 

and tihen the 1 ' much information as possible, 

“ ordl^o m he asU to see the orator 

ished^obie<£ him HU shyness has s-an- 

g'^niour. itd the tsorld 
u meanwhile the spirits of the extras'erted 
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youth are ebbing Ioi\er andlouer His face groiis longer and he 
begins to yawn No kindly svatchnien are forthcoming here no 
knightly hospitality, not a trace of romantic adventure— only a 
castle made over into a museum There are manuscnpts enough 
to be seen at home While the enthusiasm of the one rises the 
spirits of the other fall the castle bores him the manuscripts 
remind him of a library, library is associated with university 
unit ersity with studies and menacing examinations Gradually a 
veil of gloom descends over the once so interesting and enticing 
castle The object becomes negative Isn t it imrvellDiis cries 
the introvert, to have stumbled on this wonderful collection? 

‘ The place bores me to extinction replies the other with un 
disguised ill humour This anno>s the mtrovert who secretly 
vows never again to go rambling with an extravert The latter is 
annoyed with the other s annoyance and he thinks to himself 
tliat he always knew the fellow was an inconsiderate egotist who 
would, m his own selfish interest waste all the lovely spring day 
that could be enjoyed so much better out of doors 
* IVhat has happened? Both were wandering together m 
happy symbiosis until they discovered the fatal castle Then the 
forethinking or Promethean introvert said it might be seen 
from the inside and the after thinking or Epimethean extra 
vert opened the door “At this point the types invert themselves 
the introvert who at first resisted the idea of gomg m cannot 
now be induced to go out and the extravert curses the moment 
when he set foot inside the castle The former is now fascinated 
by the object the latter by his negative thoughts When the in 
trovert spotted the manuscripts it vvas ill up with him His shy 
ness vanished the object took possession of him and he yielded 
himself willingly The extrivert however felt a growing resist 
ance to the object and was eventually made the prisoner of his 
own ill humoured subjectivity The introvert became «xtra 
verted the extravert introverted But the exiraversion of the in 
trovert is different from the cxtraversion of the extravert and 
vice versa So long as both were wandering along in jo>ous bar 
mony neither fell foul of the other because each was m his 
natural character Each was positive to the other because their 
attitudes were complementary They were complementarj, how 
10 Cf my d scussioa o£ Carl Spiltetni Prpmethem und Epimethtus in Pt)cho 
TyjW/ (19*3 edn pp Joyff) 
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ever, onl) because the attitude of the one included the other. 
We can see this from the short comcrsation at the gatctra>. Both 
isnnted to enter the castle. The doubt of the introvert as to 
^\hethe^ an entr%’ uere possible also held good for the other. The 
initiative of the extravert likewise held good for the other. Thus 
the altitude of the one includes the other, and this is alwaj's m 
some degree true if a person happens to be in the attitude natu- 
ral to him, for this attitude has some degree of collective adapta- 
tion. The same is true of the introvert's attitude, although this 
alvsaj’s starts from the subject. It simplj goes from subject to 
object, v^hile the extravert’s attitude goes from object to subject. 

83 But the moment v^ihen, in the case of the introvert, the ob- 
ject overpowers and attracts the subject, his attitude loses its so- 
cial character. He forgets the presence of his friend, he no longer 
includes him, he becomes absorbed into the object and does not 
see how verj bored his friend is. In the same wa) the extravert 
loses all consideration for the other as soon as his expectations 
are disappointed and he withdraws into subjectivity and moodi- 
ness 


84 ^ can therefore fomiulatc the occurrence as folIov«: in the 
introvert the influence of the object produces an inferior extra- 
version, v\hilc in the extravert an inferior introversion takes the 
place of his social attitude. And so we come back to the proposi- 
tion from which we started: “The value of the one is the nega- 
tion of value for the other.” 

as well as negative occurrences can constellate the 
inferior counter function WTien this happens, sensitiveness ap- 
^rs Sensitiveness b a sure sign of the presence of inferiority. 
This pov ides the ps)chological basb for discord and misunder- 
^ndmg, not onlv as between two people, but also in ourselves. 
The essence of the inferior function^^ b autonomv: it b inde- 
pendent, u attacU, it fascinates and so spins us about that u e are 
no longer ntasters of ouisehes and can no longer nghtls distm- 

guishbetvveenouTselvesandothers. 

“ •he deselopntent of character that 

«nr^ton W " fnnaion. to find 

to L ™ °ne part of onr 

ment rihcn ne 1,^°^ ^Smbiotrcallj b) another; for the mo- 
•he outer funetton nta, conte 
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at any time and find ns unprepared, as the above example shows 
And the consequences may be bad the exiravert loses his mdis 
pensible relation to the object, and the introvert loses hjs to the 
subject Convenel), it is equally indispensable for the introvert 
to arrive at some form of action not constantly bedevilled by 
doubts and hesitations, and for the extravert to reflect upon 
himself yet without endaugenughis relationships 
^7 In cxtriversion and introversion it is clearly a matter of two 
antithetical, natural attitudes or trends, which Goethe once re- 
ferred to as dnsiole and systole They ought, in their harmom 
ous altermtion, to give life n rhythm, but it seems to require a 
high degree of art to achieve such a rhythm Either one must do 
It quite unconsciously, so that the natural law is not disturbed 
by any conscious act, or one must be conscious m a much higher 
sense, to be capable of willing and carrying out the antithetical 
movements Since we cannot develop back w-ards into animal un 
consciousness there remains only die more strenuous way for- 
tvards into higher consaousness Certainly that consciousness, 
which would enable us to live the great Yea and Nay of our own 
free w ill and purpose, is an altogether superhuman ideal StUI, it 
IS a goal Perhaps our present mentality only allows us can 
sciously to vvill the Yea and to bear with the Nay When that is 
the case, much is already achieved 
’ The problem of opposites, as an inherent principle of hu 
man nttiire, forms a fuwher stage in our process of realization 
As a rule it is one of the problems of maturity The practical 
treatment of a patient will hardly ever begin w ith this problem, 
especially not m the case of young people The neuroses of the 
young generally come from a collision between the forces of re 
ality and an inadequate, infantile attitude, which from the 
causal point of view is characterized by an abnormal dependence 
on the rerl or iimgimry parents and from the teleological point 
of V lew by unrealizable fictions plans and aspirations Here the 
reductive methods of Freud and Adler are entirely in place But 
tliere are many neuroses which citZier appear only at maturity or 
else deteriomte to such a degree t/nt the pitients become mca 
pable of work Nnturall) one ern point out in these cases that an 
unusuaf dependence on the parents existed even in youth, and 
that all kinds of infantile illusions were present, but all that did 
not prevent them from taking up a profession, from practising i 
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successfully, from keeping up a marriage of sorts until that mo- 
ment in riper years when the previous attitude suddenly failed. 
In such cases it is of little help to make them conscious of their 
childhood fantasies, dependence on the parents, etc., although 
this is a necessary part of the procedure and often has a not un- 
favourable result. But the real therapy only begins when the pa- 
tient sees that it is no longer father and mother who are standing 
in his way, but himself — i e., an unconscious part of his personal- 
ity which carries on the role of father and mother. Even this 
realization, helpful as it is, is still negative; it simply says, “I 
realize that it is not father and mother who are against me, but I 
myself. But who is it in him that is against him? 'IVhat is this 
mysterious part of his personality that hides under the father- 
and mother-imagos, making him believe for years that the cause 
m his trouble must somehow have got into him from outside? 
I his part IS the counterpart of his conscious attitude, and it will 
leave him no peace and will continue to plague him until it has 
been accepted. For young people a liberation from the past may 
; A? ffl ^ beckoning future lies ahead, rich in possibilities. It 
u sufficient to break a few bonds; the life-urge will do the rest. 
hiA lA case of people who 

future n behind them, for whom the 

noth^LT. 1 °?.? "" mau’ellous possibilities, and 

ties and the H h?? endless round of familiar du- 
ties and the doubtful pleasures of old age 

more suitable suh!f-t ^ transfer the imagos of their parents to 
Sr/to the ^m? the feeling that 

Sv nSses now passes to the ivife, and the father's au- 

tions. Although this^h ®“P"jors or to institu- 

practical road^which the solution, it is yet a 

part of the road behind Wm whh'^ He has put this 

cut loose from his uaient. i * ™hout difficulty. He has 
sought and found the mothi™® if '’■’'’’T' 

"Oman, the father fn i. v. , ™ '*'0 case of a 

fathers and their instftutionrhas''h'- honoured his 

with all thu in thrpast has^ ''^'='■“10 a father, and, 

“0 past, has p^tbly come to realize that what 
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originally meant advancement and satisfaction has noiv become 
a boring mistake, part of the illusion of youth, upon which be 
looks back tvith mingled regret and envy, because nothing now 
atvaits him but old age and the end of all illusions Here there 
are no more fathers and mothers; all the illusions he projected 
upon the world and upon things gradually come home to him, 
jaded and way-worn. The energy streaming back from these 
manifold relationships falls into the unconscious and activates 
all the things he had n^lected to develop. 

9* In a young man, the instinctual forces tied up in the neurosis 
give liim, U'hen released, buoyancy and hope and the chance to 
extend the scope of his life To the man in the second half of life 
the development of the function of opposites lying dormant in 
the unconscious means a renewai; but this development no 
longer proceeds via the dissolution of infantile ties, the destruc- 
tion of infantile illusions and the transference of old images to 
new figures; it proceeds via the problem of opposites. 

9* The principle of opposition is, of count, fundamental even 
in adolescence, and a ps>cbolo8^cal theory of the adolescent 
psyche is bound to recognize this fact Hence the Freudian and 
Adlerian viewpoints contradict each other only when they claim 
to be generally applicable theories But so long as they are con- 
tent to be technical, auxiliary concepts, they do not contradict 
or exclude one another. A psychological theory, if it is to be 
more than a technical makeshift, must base itself on the prin- 
ciple of opposition; for without this it could only re establish a 
neurotically unbalanced psyche There is no balance, no system 
of self-regulation, without opposition The psyche is just such a 
self-regulating system. 


IS If at this point we take up the thread ive let fall earlier, we 
shall now see dearly why it is that tlie values whid) the individ- 
ual lacks are to be found in the neurosis itself. At tins point, too, 
tve can return to the case of the young woman and apply the 
insight we have gained. Let us suppose that this patient is ana- 
lysed,” i e., she has, through the treatment, come to imdewtand 
the nature of the unconscious thoughts lurking behind her 
symptoms, and has thus regained possession of the 
enej^ ivhich constituted the strength of those symptoms. The 
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question then arises: what to do with the so-called disposable 
energy? In accordance with the psychological type of the pa 
tient, it would be rational to transfer this energy to an ® 

philanthropic work, for example, or some useful activity. U itn 
exceptionally energetic natures that are not afraid of '^eanng 
themselves to the bone, if need be, or with people who delig 
in the toil and moil of such activities, this way is possible, but 
mostly it is impossible. For— do not forget— the libido, as this 
psychic energy is technically called, already possesses its object 
unconsciously, in the form of the young Italian or some eqiia y 
real human substitute. In these circumstances a sublimation is as 
impossible as it is desirable, because the real object generally 
oSers the energy a much better gradient than do the most ad- 
mirable ethical activities. Unfortunately far too many of us talk 
about a man only as it ivould be desirable for him to be, never 
about the man as he really is. But tlie doctor has always to do 
with the real man, who remains obstinately himself until all 
sides of his reality are recognized True education can only start 
from naked reality, not from a delusive ideal. 

94 It IS unhappily the case that no man can direct the so-called 
disposable energy at will It follows its own gradient. Indeed, it 
had already found that gradient even before we set the energy 
free from the unserviceable form to which it was linked For we 
discover that the patient’s fantasies, previously occupied with 
the young Italian, have now transferred themselves to the doc- 
tor.“ The doctor has himself become the object of the uncon- 
scious libido If the patient altogether refuses to recognize the 
fact of the transference,** or it the doctor fails to understand it, 


12 Freud introduced the concepl ot Uamlerence as a designation for the ptojec 
tion of unconscious contents 

15 Contrary^ to certain Tiev.s I am not of the opinion that the ‘ transference to 
the doctor" is a reguUr phenomenon indispensable to the success of the treat 
mcnt Transference js projecuon and projecuon is either there or not there But 
it is not necenary In no sense can it be * made," for by definition it springs from 
unronscious mousations. The doctor may be a suitable object for the projecuon. 
or c may not There is absolutely no sa)ing that he will in all circumstances 
correspond to the natural gradient of the patient s hb.do for ,t is quite on the 
'iV Z a much more important object for its projec 

projecuon* to the doctor may m fact considerably faahtate 

" 
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or interprets it falselj, \igorous resistances super\ene, directed 
lo'vards miking the relation with the doctor completely impos 
sible Then the patient goes a«-ay and looks for another doctor, 
or for someone is ho understands, or, if he gives up the search, 
he gets stuck in his problem 

93 If, liois cv er, tlic transference to the doctor takes place and is 
accepted, a natiinJ form n found ubich supplants the earlier 
one and at the same time provides the energy with an outlet 
rcJaincJj' free from conflict Hence if liie hbido is alJosved to 
nin us mturai course, it tsill find us ovs-n way to the destined 
object \Vhere this docs not happen, it is ahsays a question of 
vs ilful defiance of the lasss of nature, or of some disturbing mfiu 
cnce 

9® In the transference all kinds of infantile fantasies are pro 
jecicd Thc> must be emterued le resolved by reductueanal 
ysis and this IS generally knoun as resolving the transference" 
Thereby the energy is again released from an unserviceable 
form, and again uc are faced uiih the problem of its disposabil 
ity Once more vse shall put our mist m nature, hoping that, 
even before u is sought, an object will have been chosen which 
•will provide a favourable gradient 
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THE PERSONAL AND THE COLLECTIVE 
(OR TRANSPERSONAL) UNCONSCIOUS 

97 At this point a new stage in our process of realization begi^* 
We carried the analysis of infantile transference fantasies to the 
point tvhere it became sufficiently clear, even to the patient, 
he tvas making the doctor his father, mother, uncle, guardian, 
and teacher, and all the rest of the parental authorities. But, as 
experience has repeatedly shotsTi, still other fantasies appear 
tvhich represent the doctor as a saviour or godlike being — ^natu- 
rally in complete contradiction to healthy conscious reasoning. 
Moreover it transpires that these godlike attributes go far be- 
yond the frametvork of Christianity in which we have grown up; 
they take on a pagan glamour and indeed very often appear in 
animal form, 

9S The transference is in itself no more than a projection of 
unconscious contents. At 6 rst the so-called superficial contents 
of the unconscious are projected, as can be seen from syTnptoins, 
dreams, and fantasies. In this state the doctor is interesting a 
p^siblc loser (rather like the young Italian in the case we ^'cre 
discussing). Then he appears more in the role of the father: 
citlicr the good, kind father or the “thunderer,*' depending on 
the qualities s%hich the real father had for the patient. Some- 
times the doctor has a maternal significance, a fact that seems 
5 omca%hat peculiar, but is still within the bounds of possibility. 
All riicsc fantasy projections are founded on personal memories. 
W Finally there appear forms of fantasy that possess an extras'a* 
gant character. The doctor is then endowed with uncanny pow- 
he IS a magician or a wicked demon, or else the correspond- 
ing pei^nilication of goodness, a saviour. Amin, he may appear 
as a mixture of both. Of course it is to be undentood that be 
need not necessarily appear like this to the patient’s conscious 
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mind It IS only the fantasies coming to the surface which picture 
him in this guise Such patioits often cannot get it into tiieir 
beads that their fantasies really come from themselves and have 
little or nothing to do with the character of the doctor This 
delusion rests on the fact that there are no personal grounds in 
the memory for this hmd of projection It can sometimes be 
shown that similar fantasies had at a certain period m child 
hood attached themselves to the father or mother although 
neither father nor mother provided any real occasion for them 
^ Freud has shoivn m a little essay* how Leonardo da Vmci 
was influenced m his later life by the fact that he had two 
mothen The fact of the two motliers or of a double descent 
was real enough m Leonardos cose but it plays a role in the 
lives of other artists as well Benvenuto Cellini had this fantasy 
of a double descent Genenlly speaking it is a mytholog cal mo 
tif Many heroes m legend have tivo mothers The fantasy does 
not arise from die actual fact that the heroes have two mothers 
Jt 1 $ a widespread primordial image belonging not to the do 
main of personal memory but to (I e secrets of the raentil history , 
of mankind 


There are present in every individual besides his personal 
memories the great primordial images as Jacob Burckhardt 
once aptly called them the inherited possi bihties p fjimnan im 
agination as it svas from.tiincjmiDcmonal The fact of this m 
heritance explains the truly amazing phenomenon that certain 
motifs from myths and legends repeat themselves the svorld over 
in identical forms It also explains why it is that our mental pa 
tients can reproduce exactly the same images and associations 
that are knoi m to us from the old texts I give some examples of 
this m my book Symbols of Transformation In so doing I do 
not by any means assert the inheritance of ideas but only of the 
possibility of such ideas which is something very different 
•02 In this further stage of treatment then when fantasies are 
produced i hich no longer test on personal memories we have 
to do with the manifestations of a deeper lajer of the uncon 
scimis where the primordial images common to humanity he 
sleeping I have called these images or motifs archetypes also 

1 LfOnardo ria V nc and a Mnnoty of HisCh Idhood (ptS 9 '>) 

2 Cf also rrhe Concept of the Colka ve Uimwuoou* 
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"dominants” of the unconscious For a further elucidation of 
the idea I must refer the reader to the relevant literature.® 

*03 This discovery means another step fonvard in our under- 
standing: the recognition, that is, of ttvo layers in the uncon- 
scious. We have to distinguish between a personal unconscious 
and an impersonal or transpersonal unconscious. "We speak of 
the latter also as the collective unconscious,* because it is de- 
^ tached from anything personal and is common to all men, since 
its contents can be found eteryTvhere, which is naturally not 
the case with the personal contents The personal unconscious 
contains lost memories, painful ideas that are repressed (i e., 

I forgotten on purpose), subliminal perceptions, by which are 
meant sense-perceptions that were not strong enough to reach 
, consciousness, and finally, contents that are not yet ripe for con- 
sciousness. It corresponds to the figure of the shadow' so fre- 
quently met W’lth in dreams.® 

The primordial images are the most ancient and the most 
unhersal "thought-forms” of humanity. They are as much feel- 
ings as thoughts; indeed, they lead their own independent life 
rather in the manner of part-souls,* as can easily be seen in those 
philosophical or Gnostic systems which rely on perception of the 
unconscious as the source of knowledge. The idea of ^gels, 
archangels, 'principalities and powers” in St. Paul, the archons 
of tlie Gnostics, the heavenly hierarchy of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, all come from the perception of the relative autonomy of 
the archetypes. 

*03 have now found the object which the libido chooses 

when It IS freed from the personal, infantile form of transfer- 
ence. It follows its own gradient down into the depths of the 
unconscious, and there activates what has lain slumbering from 


Worm^Lcr,. Psyrholog uat ^rch.tyP^s end 

of the Golden Floorer 

o* pcnon.l.ty the sum of >11 tho«^ 
to h.dc. together KUh the LufBcently developed 

P,ycholope.-pp trr'a. ' »" CniodUgcn dcr kotnpla«i 

•CL-AR«K»ofthc Complex Theory** 
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the beginning It has discovered the hidden treasure upon which 
xmnkmd ever and anijn his dnwn and Irom which it has 
raised up its gods and dtmons and aU those potent and mighty 
thoughts w iihout which man ceases to be man 

I ct us takeas an cxampleoneof the greatest thoughts which 

the nineteenth century brought to birth the idea of the conser 
vation of energy Robert Mayer the real creator of this idea was 
a pliysicnn and not a physicist or mtitra? philosopher for 
whom the making of such an idea would have been more appro- 
priate I 3 ul It is very important to realize that the idea was not 
strictly speaking made by Mayer \or did it come into being 
through the fusion of ideas or scientific hypotheses then extant 
but grew in its creator like a plant Mayer uTOte about it m the 
followingvsay toGncsinger 101844 

I am far from having hatched out the theory at my vsritmg desk 
{He Uicn reports certain physiological observations he had made m 
1840 and 1841 as ships doctor] Noh if one wants to be clear on 
jmtters of physiology some Jenon/edge 0/ physical processes is essen 
tial unless one prefen to work at dungs from ihc metaphysical side 
which I find infinitely disgusting 1 therefore held fast to physics 
and stuck to the subject with sucli fondness Uiat although many 
may hugh at me for this 1 paid but httle attention to that remote 
tjuarter of the globe in whicfi ive were preferring 10 remain on board 
where I could work without intermission and where I passed many 
an hour is liioogh nupired ilie like of wbidi 1 cannot remember 
Cither before or since Some flashes of ihouglu that passed through 
me while in the roads of Surabaya weie at once assiduously folloi ed 
up and in their turn led Co Itesk subjects Those times hive passed 
hut the quiet eximimiion ot tint which then came to the surface 
in me has taught me that it is a truth winch can not only be subjec 

tnelyfeh but objectively prosed It remains to be seen ii’herher ihis 
can be accomplished by a mm so little lereed in plijsics as I im t 
‘•>7 In his book on eneigetics « Helm expresses the view that 
Robert Mayer s new idea did not detach itself gradually from 
the traditional concepts of eneigy by deeper refiection on them 
but belongs to those intuiHscIy apprehended ideas which aris 

T Mayer KUnere Sehr ften und B efe p *»3 (letter to U Iheta Gresngcr 
June iC 1844) 

aitelm Die CneretU* itaefuhrsrgeuh dll then Enta cMung p *o 
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ing in other realms of a spiritual nature, as it were take posses- 
sion of the mind and compel it to reshape the traditional con- 
ceptions in their likeness.” 

108 The question now arises: ‘Whence came this new idea that 
thrust itself upon consciousness witit such elemental force? And 
whence did it derive the power that could so seize upon con- 
sciousness that it completely eclipsed the multitudinous impres- 
sions of a first voyage to the tropics? These questions are not so 
easy to answer. But if we apply our theory Iiere, the explanation 
can only be this: the idea of energy and its conservation must be 
a primordial image that was dormant in the collective uncon- 
scious Such a conclusion naturally obliges us to prove that a 
primordial image of this kind really did exist in the mental his- 
tory of mankind and was operative through the ages As a matter 
of fact, this proof can be produced without much difficulty: the 
most primitive religions in the most widely separated parts of 
the earth are founded upon this image. These arc the so-called 
dynamistic religions whose sole and determining thought is that 
there exists a universal magical power® about which everything 
revolves. Tylor, the well knoivn English investigator, and Frazer 
likewise, misunderstood this idea as animism. In reality prirot* 
tives do not mean, by their poivcr-concept, souls or spirits at all, 
but something which the American investigator Lovejoy has ap- 
propriately termed "primitive energetics " This concept is 
equUalent to the idea of soul, spirit, God, health, bodily 
strength, fertility, magic, influence, power, prestige, medicine, 
as well as certain states of feeling which are characterized by the 
release of affects Among certain Polynesians mufungit— this 
same primitive power concept— means spirit, soul, daemonism, 
magic, prestige, and when anything astonishing happens, the 
people cry out Mulungul" This power-concept is also the earli- 
^ concept of God among primitives, and is an image 
variations in the course o£ his- 
^ Testament the magic power glows in the burn- 
defcSnhh ,T ‘h °£ Moses, m the Gospels tt 

heaven Tn He ^^t in the form of fiery tongues from 

• In Heraclitus it appears as world energy, as "ever living 

HLowwr. •'The ^ ^ 
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archetypes, apparently, impressions of ever*repeated typical «c- 
periences, but, at the same time, they behave empirically like 
agents that tend towards the repetition of these same experience. 
For when an archetype appears in a dream, in a fantasy, or m 
life, it always brings with it a certain influence or power by s'lt- 
tue of which it either exercise a numinous or a fascinating effect, 
or impels to action. 

0 Having sho^vn, in this example, how new ideas arise out of 
the treasure-house of primordial image, we Avill proceed to the 
further discussion of the transference proces. We saw that the 
libido had, for its new object, seized upon those seemingly ab- 
surd and singular fantasies, the contents of the collective uncon- 
scious. As I have already said, the projection of primordial im- 
ages upon the doctor is a danger not to be underrated at this 
stage of the treatment. The images contain not on^' all the fine 
and good things that humanity has ever thought and felt, but 
the worst infamies and devilries of uhich men have been cap^" 
ble. Owing to their specific energy — for they behave like highly 
charged autonomous centres of power — they exert a fascinating 
and possessive influence upon the conscious mind and can thus 
produce extensive alterations in the subject. One can see this 
in religious conversions, in cases of influence by suggestion, and 
particularly at onset of certain forms of schizophrenia.** 
Now, if the patient is unable to distinguish the personality of 
the doctor from these projertions, all hope of an understanding 
•c L ^ ^ ^ human relationship becomes impossible. But 

if the patient avoids this Charybdis, he is wrecked on the ScjHa 
of tntTO]ectmg these images— in other words, he ascribes their 
pecuhaniics not to the doctor but to himself. This is just as dis- 
astrous. In projection, he vacillates between an extravagant and 
paihologtal deification of the doctor, and a contempt bristling 
vuth hatred. In introjeciion.hegcts involved in a ridiculous self- 
^ self-laceration. The mistake he 
icnn nf tl ° 11^^ comes from attributing to a person the con- 
n U m n unconscious. In this tay he makes himself 

eflcct of iheYrrhrt^*^ OT devil. Here vve see the characteristic 
Clfcct of the archetype: u seizes hold of the psyche with a kind of 

Nellm. IT «/ Transformation CL 2U0 

(‘9»*).p.S04. Gber Phanu5.cn eincs Sdmopbrenen" 
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before supermen for -whom thick skulls and cold j 

seKes have become gods— but »"« necessary psychological 

hearts The idea of ‘S an absotorfy 

function of an irrationa existence The human intellect 

do with the question of Gods ex sten 

can never answer *''“‘1"' (or the idea of an all 

Moreover such „^nherc unconsciously if 

pmserful divine Being i P archetype There is m the 

not consciously because i .( ^pot consciously a god it 
psyche some superior P»«« , therefore consider it 

Islhe belly at east .„„sly for .tuedo 

wiser to acknowledge *e idea of OM ,n„,ething quite tnap- 

not something else IS made God mu y 

propnate and stupid "ch m ,hat we can 

rould hatch forth Our inwl «t^^ otirseltes m 

form no proper idea of G^ existence of God is 

what manner he really exists ^,,on The fonsetii'^ p” 

Tnee and for all an will still he talking 

„i.m has been talking of ^ to ,„d pettei ma 

of them aeons hence No matt ^ ^^^ain that M. 
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ens with bichloride of mercury, but I found no God.” Some- 
thing of the sort has happened to us as well. 

Old Heraclitus, who tvas indeed a very great sage, discovered 
the most marvellous of all psychological laws: the regulative 
function of opposites. He called it enantiodromia, a running 
contrariwise, by which he meant that sooner or later everything 
runs into its opposite. (Here I would remind you of the case 
above of the American business man, a beautiful example of en- 
antiodromia.) Thus the rational attitude of culture necessarily 
runs into its opposite, namely the irrational devastation of cul- 
ture.^* We should never identify ourselves with reason, for man 
is not and never will be a creature of reason alone, a fact to be 
noted by all pedantic culture-mongers. The irrational cannot be 
and must not be extirpated. The gods cannot and must not die. 
I said just now that there seems to be something, a kind of supe- 
rior power, in the human psyche, and that if this is not the idea 
of God, then it is the “belly.” I wanted to express the fact that 
one or other basic instinct, or complex of ideas, will invariably 
concentrate upon itself the greatest sum of psychic energy and 
thus force the ego into its service. As a rule the ego is drawn into 
this focus of energy so powerfully that it identifies with it and 
thinks it desires and needs nothing further. In this way a craze 
develops, a monomania or possession, an acute one-sidedness 
which most seriously imperils the psychic equilibrium. Without 
doubt the capacity for such one-sidedness is the secret of success — • 
of a sort, for which reason our civilization assiduously strives to 
foster it. The passion, the piling up of energy in these monoma- 
nias, is what the ancients called a "god,” and in common speech 
'u® "He makes a god of this or 

that ? A man thinks that he wills and chooses, and does not no- 
tice that he is already possessed, that his interest has become the 
master arrogating all power to itself. Such interests are indeed 
pds of a kind which, once recognized by the many, gradually 
form a church and gather a herd of believers about them. 


''Var I have let it stand in 
haron« a tnith >vh.ch ha, been conf.rmed more 

Sc cnnrLT. >9*5) As present event, show, 

in "at, ) g=>^P O umpUata.' OVntten 
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TIIJS we ihen call an organization It is fo^o^^ed by a dis 
orgnnmng reaction which aims to drive out the dc\il with 
Beelzebub The cnantiodromia that ahvajs threatens ashen a 
movement attains to undisputed poucr offers no solution of 
the problem for it is jiist as blind in its disorganizition as 
It was in Its organization 

•* The only person who escapes the grim law of cnantiodromia 
IS the man who knows how to sepinte himself from the uncon 
scions not by repressing it— for then it simplj attacks him from 
the rear— but by putting it dearly before liim as /f/al u A/di Ik ts 
•not 

'3 This prepares the wa> for the solution of the Scylla and 
Char)bdis problem described above The patient must Icam 
to differentiate what is ego and what is non ego i e collective 
ps)che In this wa) he finds the material to which he will hence* 
forth have to accommodite himself His energy until now laid 
up in unserviceable and pathological forms has come into its 
proper sphere It is essential in dilTerentiaiing ihe ego from the 
non-ego that a man should be firml> rooted m his ego function 
that is he must fulfil his duty to life so as to be in every respect 
a viable member of the communtty All that he neglects m this 
respect falls into the unconscious and reinforces ns position so 
that he is in danger of being swaJIovsod up by it But the penal 
tics for this are Iicav 7 As Synesius opined of old u is just the 
inspired soul ( ) that becomes god and de 

mon and as such suffers the dnine punishment of being torn 
asunder like Zagreus This was w'hat Nietzsche expenenred at 
the onset of Ins malady Enantiodromia means being torn asun 
der into pairs of opposites which are the attributes of the god 
and hence also of the godlike man v>ho owes his godJikenesi to 
overcoming his gods As soon as we speak of the collective iin 
conscious we find ouneJvcs in a sphere and concemctl vsith a 
problem which is altogether pTccIndcd m the practical analysis 
of young people or of those who have rcmainetl infantile too 
long herever the father and mother imagoi have still to lie 
overcome wherever there if a little bit of life still to be con 

quered which is the natural possession of the average man then 

we had belter make no mention of the coHectnc uncometoui 
and the problem of opposites But once the parental transfer 
enccs and the youthful illusions have been inastcrcvi or aie at 
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least ripe for mastery, then we must speak of these things.^ We 
are here outside the range of Freudian and Adlerian reductions, 
we are no longer concerned with how to remove the obstacles to 
a man’s profession, or to his marriage, or to anything that mea^ 
a widening of his life, but are confronted with the task of find- 
ing a meaning that will enable him to continue living at all a 
meaning more than blank resignation and mournful retrospect. 

"4 Our life is like the course of the sun. In the morning it gains 
continually in strength until it reaches the zenith-heat of high 
noon. Then comes the enantiodromia: the steady fonvard move- 
ment no longer denotes an increase, but a decrease, in strength. 
Thus our task in handling a young person is different from the 
task of handling an older person. In the former case, it is enough 
to clear away all the obstacles that hinder expansion and ascent; 
in the latter, we must nurture everything that assists the descent. 
An inexperienced youth thinks one can let the old people go, 
because not much more can happen to them any'way: they have 
their lives behind them and arc no better than petrified pillars 
of the past. But it is a great mistake to suppose that the meaning 
of life is exhausted with the period of youth and expansion; 
that, for example, a tsoraan who has passed the menopause is 
“finished.” The afternoon of life is just as full of meaning as the 
morning; only, its meaning and purpose are different.^* Man has 
two aims: the first is the natural aim, the begetting of children 
and business of protecting the brood; to this belongs the 
acquisition of money and social position. ^Vhen this aim has 
been reached a new phase begins: the cultural aim. For the 
attainment of the former we have the help of nature and, on 
top of that, education; for the attainment of the latter, little 
or nothing helps. Often, indeed, a false ambition survives, in 
that an old man ^vants to be a youth again, or at least feels 
he must behave like one, although in his heart he can no longer 
make bebe\e. This is what makes the transition from the natu- 
ral to the cultural phase so terribly difficult and bitter for 
many people; they cling to the illusion of youth or to their chil- 
m this way a last little scrap of youth, 
fheir ""d ‘he.r ,ole meaning in 


their children and 
^'.hen they ha\ 


imagine they will sink into a bottomless void 


n CL "The Stages of Ufe.' 


e to give them up. No wonder that many bad neu- 
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roses appear at the onset of life s afternoon It js a sort of second 
puberty, another storm and stress period not infrequently ac' 
companied by tempests of passion— the dangerous age But the 
problems that crop up at this age are no longer to be solved by 
the old recipes the liand of this clock cannot be put back What 
youth foxmd and must find outside, the man of lifes afternoon 
must find uithin himself Here v,e face new problems which 
often niisc the doctor no light headache 
*5 The transition from morning to afternoon means a reval 
nation of tlie earlier values There conies the urgent need to 
appreente the value of the opposite of our former ideals to per 
cei\e the error m our former conviaions, to recognize the un 
truth in our former truth and to feel how much antagonism and 
even hatred laj in uhat, until now, had pissed for love Not a 
few of those who are drawn into the conflict of opposites jettison 
evcrytlnng tint had previously seemed to them good and worth 
striving for, tlicy try to hvc in complete opposition to their for 
mer ego Changes of profession, divorces religious convulsions, 
apostasies of every description are the symptoms of this swing 
over to the opposite The snag about a radical coniersion into 
one's opposite is that ones former life suffers repression and 
thus produces just as unbalanced a state is existed before when 
the counterparts of the conscious virtues and values were still 
repressed ind unconscious Just as before perhaps neuroticdis 
orders arose because the opposing fantasies xvere unconscious, so 
now other disorders arise through the repression of former idols 
It IS of course a fundamental mistake to imagine that when we 
see the non value in a value or the untnith m a truth, the value 
or the truth ceases to exist It has only become relative Every 
thing human is relative, because everything rests on an inner 
polarity for everything is a phenomenon of energy 'Energy nec 
essirily depends on 1 pre existing polarity, without which there 
could be no energy There must ahvays be high and low hot and 
cold etc so that the equilibrating process— which is energy- 
can take phee Therefore the tendency to deny all previous val 
ues in favour of their opposites is just as much of an exaggera 
tion as the earlier one sidedness And in so far as it is a question 
of re|cctin<» universally accepted and indubitable values the re- 
sult IS a fatal loss One who acts in this wiy empties himself out 
with his values, as Nietzsche has already said 
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>‘6 The point is not conversion into the opposite but consen’a- 
tion of previous values together with recognition of their oppo- 
sites. Naturally this means conflict and self-division. It is under- 
standable enough that one should shrink from it, philosophically 
as well as morally; hence the alternative sought, more often 
than conversion into the opposite, is a convulsive stiffening of 
the previous attitude. It must be admitted that, in the case of 
elderly men, this is a phenomenon of no little merit, however 
disagreeable it may be: at least they do not become renegades, 
they remain upright, they do not fall into muddle-headcdness 
nor )et into the mud; they are no defaulters, but are merely 
dead wood or, to put it more politely, pillars of the past. But the 
accompanying symptoms, the rigidity, the narrow-mindedness, 
the stand-offishness of these laudatores temporis acti are unpleas- 
ant, not to say harmful; for their method of espousing a truth or 
any other value is so inflexible and violent that their unmanner- 


liness repels more than the truth attracts, so that the result is the 
opposite, of the intended good. The fundamental cause of their 
rigidity is fear of the problem of opposites: they have a forebod- 
ing and secret dread of the “sinister brother of Medardus.” 
Therefore there must be only one truth and one guiding prui- 
ciple of action, and that must be absolute; otherwise it affords 
no protection against the impending disaster, which is sensed 
every^\here save in themselves. But actually the most dangerous 
revolutionary is within ourselves, and all must realize this who 
wish to pass over safely into the second half of life. Certainly this 
means exchanging the apparent security we have so far enjo)ed 
for a conation of insecurity, of internal division, of contradic- 
tory convictions. The worst feature of all is that there appears to 
be no way out of this condition. Tertium non datur, says logic- 
there IS no middle way. ^ 

practical necessities o£ treatment base therefore forced 
able°s!°tn^,;oV wn'"' '"‘Slit lead out of this intoler- 

in n™ .^’l ■ K “ “"fronted by an apparently 

tand hm Soes back to the times when he 

found himself in similar situations, and he tries to apply again 

no uTeTal; Mped iuTouth of 

to return to his American business man 

return to his former position? ft simply wouldn’t work. So the 
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recession continues right back into childhood (hence the child 
jshness ff jnany e derly neurotics) and ends up in the time be- 
ore childhood That may sound strange, hut m point of fact it is 
not only logical but altogether possible 

mentioned earlier_that the unconsaous con^^ as it 
Jvere, trio la}c n the persona l and th e collectiv e The personal 
Ia>er ends at the earliest memories of infancy, but the collective 
liyer comprises the pre infantile period, t hat is, the^ residues of 
ancestral Iije W'iiereas the memory images of the personal un 
conscious are, as it is ere, filled out. because they are images per 
sonally experienced by the individual, the archetypes of the col 
lectn c unconscious are not filled out because they are forms not 
personally experienced \Vhen, on the other hand, psychic en 
Tresses gomg beyond even the penod of early infancy, 
and breaks into the legacy of ancestnl hfe, the mythological im 
ages areanakened these are the archetypes ” An interior spirit 
nil world whose existence we never suspected opens out and dis 
pHys contents which seem to stand in sharpest contrast to all our 
former ideas These images are so intense thii it ts quite under 
standable why millions of cultivated persons should be taken m 
by theosophy and anihroposophy This happens simply because 
such modern gnostic systems meet the need for expressing and 
fornutlacing the wordless occurrences going on within ourselves 
better than any of the existing forms of Christianity, not ex 
cepting Catholicism The latter is certain!} able to express far 
more comprehensively than Protestanusm the facts m question 
through Its dogma and ritual symbolism But neither m the past 
nor in the present has even Catholicism attained anything like 
the richness of the old pagan symbolism which is why this 
symbolism persisted far mto CJiristianity and then gradually 
went underground, forming currents that, from the early Middle 

l^Tl/e r«<l«r wjJl note the adwi-tiuie here ot a new element In the Idea of the 
archciypes not previowly mentioned Thi* adoiixture Is not a p ece of uninten 
tional obseurantism but a deJibewie extenMcm of the archetyi^ by means of 
the karmic factor wh eh i» so very unponanc m tadian ph losophy The korma 
aspect IS essenfisJ to a deeper undewunding ol the nature of an atcheiype 
W ithom entering here mto a closer desc«pa«t of lh« factor I would I ke at 
least to mention its existence I bate been severely aitscted by mua «r^my 
idea of archetypes I admit at once that « is » conirotocsial idea wd 
a little perplexing But I hare always wondered t I at 
would hate used to charaetcrue the empirical matenal 
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Ages to modem times, have never quite lost their vitality. To a 
large extent they vanished from the surface; hut, changing their 
form, they come back again to compensate the onc-sidedness of 
our conscious mind tvith its modern orientation.^® Our con- 
sciousness is so saturated with Christianity, so utterly moulded 
by it, that the unconscious counter-position can discover no foot- 
hold there, for the simple reason that it seems too much the 
antithesis of our ruling ideas. The more one-sidedly, rigidly, and 
absolutely the one position is held, the more aggressive, hostile, 
and incompatible ivill the other become, so that at first sight 
there tvould seem to be little prospect of reconciling the ttvo. 
But once the conscious mind admits at least the relative \'alidity 
of all human opinion, then the opposition loses somctliing of 
its irreconcilable character. In the meantime the conflict casts 
round for appropriate expression in, for instance, the oriental 
religions — Buddhism, Hinduism, Taoism. The syncretism of 
theosophy goes a long way towards meeting this need, and that 
explains its numerous successes. 

'*9 The work involved in analytical treatment gives rise to ex- 
periences of an archetypal nature which require to be expressed 
and shaped. Obviously this is not the only occasion for experi- 
ences of such a kind; often they occur quite spontaneously, and 
by no means only in the case of “psychological-minded” people. 
I have heard the most curious dreams and visions from the lips 
of people whose mental sanity not even the professional ps)chol* 
ogist could doubt. The experience of the archetype is frequently 
guarded as the closest personal secret, because it is felt to strike 
into the very core of one’s being. It is like a primordial experi- 
uon-ego, of an interior opponent who throws doi\'n a 
challenge m the understanding. Naturally enough we then look 
round for helpful parallels, and it happens all too easily that the 
ori^nal occurrence is interpreted in terms of derivative ideas. A 
typi^l instance of this kind is the Trinity vision of Brother 
Nichol^ of Flue,” or again, St. Ignatius' vision of the snake with 
multiple eyes, which he interpreted first as a divine apparition 
nhr:, J'"" ^ ''^^itation from the devil. Through these peri* 

mterpretations the authentic experience is replaced by 
images and words borrowed from a foreign source, and by views, 
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ideas, and forms that have not grotvn on our soil and have no 
ties Avilh our hearts, but only with our heads. Indeed, not even 
our thought can clearly grasp tliem, because it never invented 
them. It is a case of stolen goods that bring no prosperity. Such 
substitutes maVe men shadowy and unreal; they put empty 
words in the place of living realities, and slip out of the painful 
tension of opposites into a svan, tivo-diraensional, phantasmal 
world where everything vital and creative withers and dies. 

The tvordless occurrences ivbich are called forth by regression 
to the pre-infanti!e period need no substitutes; they demand 
to he individually shaped in and by each man’s life and worJc. 
TJjey are images sprung from the life, the joys and sorrottfs, oE 
our ancestors; and to life they seek to return, not in experience 
only, hut in deed. Because of their opposition to the conscious 
mind they cannot be translated straight into our world; hence a 
ivay must be fottnd that can mediate between conscious and un- 
conscious reality. 
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VI 


THE SYNTHETIC OR 
CONSTRUCTIVE METHOD 


The process oE coining to terms tv’ith the unconscious is a 
true labour, a ivork which involves both action and sufTcring. It 
has been named the “transcendent function” ' because it repre- 
sents a function based on real and “imaginary,” or rational and 
irrational, data, thus bridging the yawning gulf between con- 
scious and unconscious. It is a natural process, a manifcsta’tion of 
the energy that springs from the tension of opposites, and it con- 
sists in a series of fantasy-occurrences which appear spontane- 
ously in dreams and visions.® The same process can also be ob- 
served in the initial stages of certain forms of schizophrenia. A 
classical account of such a proceeding is to be found, for exam- 
ple, in Gerard de Nerval’s autobiographical fragment, AuTelid- 
But the most important literary example is Part II of Faust. The 
natural process by which the opposites are united came to serve 
me as the model and basis for a method consisting essentially in 
this: everything that happens at the behest of nature, uncon- 
sciously and spontaneously, is deliberately summoned forth and 
integrated into the conscious mind and its outlook. Failure in 
many cases is due precisely to the fact that they lack the mental 
and spiritual equipment to master the events taking place in 
them. Here medical help must intervene in the form of a special 
method of treatment. 


• we have seen, the theories discussed at the beginning of 

this book rest on an exclusively causal and reductive procedure 
which resolves the dream (or fantasy) into its memory compo- 


J 5 the ,dea of the transcendent function als. 

^and ® “^hematics, and u actually the name of the function o 

Transcendent Function' 

For an analyse of one such dream «„es see Psychotogy and Alchemy. 
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1*5 Ford: “An opportunity to cross in safety — a possible 

othenvise the river ^vould be too broad — in the treatment lies 
the possibility of surmounting the obstacle.” 

Crab: “The crab ^vas quite hidden in the water, I did not 
see it before— cancer [German Krebs = crab] is a terrible dis- 
ease, incurable [reference to Mrs. X, who died of carcinoma] I 
am afraid of this disease — the crab is an animal that w'alks back- 
wards — and obviously wants to drag me into the river — it caught 
hold of me in a horrible way and I was terribly frightened — what 
keeps stopping me from getting across? Oh yes, I had another 
row with my friend [a woman].” 

There is something peculiar about her relations with this 
friend. It is a sentimental attachment, bordering on the homo- 
sexual, that has lasted for years. The friend is like the patient in 
many ways, and equally nervy. They have marked artistic in- 
terests in common. The patient is the stronger personality of the 
two. Because their mutual relationship is loo intimate and ex- 
cludes too many of the other possibilities of life, both are nervy 
and, despite their ideal friendship, liave violent scenes due to 
mutual irritability. The unconscious is trying in this way to 
put a distance bettveen them, but they refuse to listen. The 
quarrel usually begins because one of them finds that she is still 
not sufficiently understood, and urges that they should speak 
more plainly to one another; whereupon both make enthusiastic 
efforts to unbosom themselves. Naturally a misunderstanding 
comes about in next to no time, and a worse scene than ever 
ensues. Faiite de mieux, this quarrelling had long been for both 
of them a pleasure substitute which they were unwilling to re- 
linquish. My patient in particular could not do without the 
sweet pam of being misunderstood by her best friend, although 
every scene ”tired her to death.” She had long since realized that 
this friendship had become moribund, and that only false ambi- 
that something ideal could still be made 
W i exaggerated, fantastic relation to 

feeling iTefweni transferred her 
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Analytical (cavsaheducUve) interpretation* 

This interpretition on be summed up in one sentence “I 
see ^\cll enough that I ought to cross the river (that is give up 
relations with ray friend) but I would much rather that my 
friend did not let n>e out of her clutches (i e embraces) — 
which, as an infantile wish means that I ivant Mother to draw 
me to her m the exuberant embrace I know so t\e!l ’ The in 
compatibility of the wish lies in the strong undercurrent of ho- 
mosc'ttialiiy, abundantly proved by the facts The crab seizes her 
by the foot The patient Ins large masculine feet she plays the 
masculine role with her friend and has corresponding sexual 
fantasies The foot lias a notoriously phallic significance ® Thus 
the QNerall interpretation would be The reason why she does 
not want to leaic her friend is because she has repressed sexual 
desires for her As these desires are morally and aesthetically m 
compatible w ith the tendency of the conscious personality they 
are repressed and therefore more or less unconscious Her anx 
lety corresponds to her repressed desire 
‘*9 This interpretation is a severe depreciation of the patients 
exalted ideal of friendship To be sure, at this point m the anal 
ysis she would no longer have taken exception to such an inter 
pretation Some time earlier certain facts had amply convinced 
her of her homosexual tendency, so that she could freely admit 
this inclination although it was by no means agreeable to her 
H, then, 1 had given her this interpretation at the present stage 
of treatment I would have not encountered any resistance She 
had already overcome the painfulness of this unwelcome tend 
ency by understanding It But she would have said to me ^Vhy 
are we still analysing this dream? It only reiterates what I have 
known for a long time The interpretation in fact tells the 
patient nothing new it is therefore uninteresting and meffK 
tive Such an interpretation avould have been impossible at the 
beginning of the treatment because the unusual prudery of the 
patient would not under any circumstances have admitted any 


4 A pataliel msw of ihc two I nds of intwprcwuon » U> bt found in Herbert 
Sdbcrcri conmendable book Prablrms of MyH asm end lit Symbol tr- 
BAlgrcnrcuit (pseud of Siegniar Baron » 
nmboUkund iTro/jA: [jpopJ 

«3 
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thing of that kind. The "poison" of understanding Iiad to be 
injected ^vith extreme care, and in very small doses, until she 
gradually became more reasonable. Now, when tlie analytical or 
causal-reductive interpretation ceases to bring to light anything 
new, but only the same thing in different variations, the mo- 
ment has come to look out for possible archetypal motifs. It 
such a motif comes clearly to the forefront, it is high time to 
change the interpretative procedure. Tlie causal-reductive pro- 
cedure has in this particular case certain disadvantages. Firstly, 
it does not take accurate account of the patient’s associations, 
e.g., the association of “crab” with “cancer.” Secondly, the p^ 
culiar choice of the symbol remains unexplained. Why should 
the mother-friend appear as a crab? A prettier and more graphic 
representation would have been a water-nymph. ("Half drew 
she him, half sank he under,” etc.) An octopus, a dragon, a 
snake, or a fish would have served as well. Thirdly, the causal- 
reductive procedure forgets that the dream is a subjective phe- 
nomenon, and that consequently an exhaustive interpretation 
can never refer the crab to the friend or the mother alone, but 
must refer it also to the subject, the dreamer herself. The 
dreamer is the whole dream; she is the river, the ford, and the 
crab, or rather these details express conditions and tendencies 
in the unconscious of the subject. 

*3° I have therefore introduced the following terminology! I 
call every interpretation which equates the dream images with 
real objects an interpreiation on the objective level. In contrast 
to this is the interpretation which refers every part of the dream 
and all the actors in it back to the dreamer himself. This I call 
interpretation on the subjective level. Interpretation on the ob- 
jective level is analytic, because it breaks do^vn the dream con- 
tent into memory-complexes that refer to external situations. 
IntCTpretation on the subjective level is synthetic, because it de- 
taches the underlying memory-complexes from their external 
causes, reprds them as tendencies or components of the subject, 
and reunites them with that subject. (In any experience I expe- 
Tience not merely the object but Erst and foremost myself, pro- 
T account of the experi- 

tre^tU ' therefore, all the contents of the dream are 

treated as symbols for subjective contents 
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>■ Thus the Jj-uthetic or constructive process of interpretation" 
IS mterpretation on the subjective level 

The syntheltc {corutrztctive) tnlerpretaUan 
The patient is unconscious of the fact that the obstacle to be 
overcome lies in herself namely, a boundary Ime tliat is difficult 
to cross and hinders further progress Nevertheless it is possible 
to pass the barrier But a special and unexpected danger looms 
up just at this moment— something animal (non human or 
subhuman) which moses backsvards and downsvards threaten 
xng to drag with it the whole personality of the dreamer This 
danger is like a deadly disease that begins in some secret place 
and IS incurable (overpowering) The patient imagines that her 
friend is hindering her and trying to drag her doivn So long as 
she behetes this she must go on trying to uplift her friend 
educate ind improve her she has co make futile and senselessly 
idealistic efforts to stop herself from being dragged doum. Natu 
rally her friend makes similar efforts too for she is m the same 
pass as the patient So the two keep jumping at each other like 
fighting cocks each trying to get the upper hand And the 
higher the pitch the one screws herself up to the fiercer become 
the self torments of the other Why? Because each thinks the 
fault lies m the other m the object Interpretation on the sub 
jective level brings release from this folly for the dream shou’s 
the patient that she has something m herself which prevents her 
from crossing the boundary i e from getung out of one situa 
tion or attitude into another The interpretation of a change of 
place as a change of attitude is corroborated by forms of speech 
in certain primitive languages where for example I am think 
ing of going’ 15 expressed as I am at the place of (on the point 
of) going To make the language of dreams intelligible we 
need numerous parallels from die psjcholog) of primitive and 
historical symbolism because dreams spring essentially from the 
unconscious winch contains TemnaMs of the functional possibil 
ities of all preceding cpoch 5 of evolution A classical sample of 
this IS the Crossing of the Great Water m the oracles of the / 
Chmg 

act On Psycholopral Uadmiand nj" Ebe»>hCTe I hste catted tW* procedure 
Ibe "bexmcneuuc method cCiOfta pat*-493t^ 
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33 Obviously, e\ ery thing now depends on ti hat is meant by the 
crab. We know in the first place that it is something connected 
srith the friend (since the patient associates it with her fnend), 
and also something connected with her mother. Whether 
mother and friend really ha\e this quality is irrelevant so 
the patient is concerned. The situation can be changed only y 
the patient changing herself. Nothing can be changed in t e 
mother, for she is dead. And the friend cannot be nagged into 
changing. If she t\ants to change, that is her oun affair. The fact 
that the quality in question is connected with the mother points 
to something infantile. What, then, is there in common in the 
patient’s relation to her mother and to her friend? The common 
factor is a sdolent, sentimental demand for love, so impassioned 
that she feels herself oserwhelmed. This demand has the charac- 
ter of an overporvering infantile craving which, as we know, ^ 
blind. So we are dealing with an undisciplined, undifferenti- 
ated, and not yet humanized part of the Hbido which still pos- 
sesses the compulsive character of an instinct, a part still un- 
tamed by domestication. For such a part some kind of animal is 
an entirely appropriate symbol. But why should the animal be a 
crab? The patient associates it with cancer, of which disease Mrs* 
X died at about the same age as that now reached by the patient 
herself. So there may be a hint of identification with Mrs. X. We 
must therefore follow' this up. The patient relates the following 
facts ahout heri Mrs X was w’idowed early; she w’as very merry 
and full of life; she had a series of adventures with men, and one 


in particular with an extremely gifted artbt whom the patient 
kneitf personally and who always impressed her as remarkably 
fascinating and strange. 

4 ^ An identification can occur only on the basis of some unreal- 
ized, i e., unconscious, similarity. Now in what w’ay is our pa* 
tient similar to Mrs. X? Here I was able to remind the patient of 
a senes of earlier fantasies and dreams which had plainly shown 
that she too had a fn\olous streak in her, and one which she 
always anxiously repressed, because she feared this dimly appre- 
"'^^1 ™«gbt betray her into leading an ini' 

mcml life. W Uh thu ne have made a further important contri- 
bution toivatds understanding the "animal" element, for once 
more tie come upon the same untamed, instinctual crating, but 
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scious disposition similar to that of the artist. Accordingly she ts 
also identified with a man ’ We recall the analysis of the dream, 
where we met an allusion to the “masculine” foot. And in fact 
the patient does play a masculine role with her friend; she is the 
active one who always sets the tone, who bosses her friend and 
sometimes actually forces her to do something she alone ^\'ants. 
Her friend is distinctly feminine, even in external appearance, 
while the patient is clearly of a somewhat masculine type. Her 
voice too is strong and deeper than her friend's, hfrs. X is de- 
scribed as a very feminine woman, comparable to her friend, so 
the patient thinks, in gentleness and aflectionateness. This gives 
us another clue: in relation to her friend, the patient obviously 
plays the same role that the artist played with Mrs. X. Thus she 
unconsciously completes her identification W'ith Mrs. X and her 
lover, and thus, in spite of all, she gives expression to the frivo- 
lous streak in her which she had so anxiously repressed. But she 
is not living it consciously, she is rather the plaything of this 
unconscious tendency; in other w'ords, she is possessed by it, and 
has become the unconscious exponent of her complex. 

We now know very much more about the crab: it contains 
the inner psychology of this untamed bit of libido. The uncon- 
scious identifications keep drawing her do^vn further and fur- 
ther. They have this power because, being unconscious, they are 
not open to insight or correction. The crab is therefore the sym- 
bol for the unconscious contents These contents are always try* 
to draw the patient back into her relations rvith her friend, 
^he crab walks backwards.) But the connection with her 
mend is synonymous with disease, for through it she became 
neurotic. ° 


> Strictly speaking, all this really belongs to the analysis on the 
objective level. But we must not forget that we came into posses- 
knowledge only by maUng use of the subjective 
, which thus proves to be an important heuristic principle* 
For practical purposes we might rest content with the results so 
rea e , ut we have to satisfy the demands of theory not aB 
of nor has the significance 

p XTZn explained. 

Ve shall now take up the patient's remark that the crab lay 

with thT^uThM jdenuficatton 

art«t h« m a certain cieauve aptitude on the part of the pauent. 
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hidden in tlie uatcr and tim she did not see it at first Nor did 
she see, at first, the unconscious relations which v.e have just 
disatsscd, tlic) too la) hidden m the water Tlie river is the oh 
Stacie that prevents her from crossing to the other side It is pre- 
ctselj” these unconscious relwons, hmdmg her to her fnend, 
tint prc\ cnied her The unconscious rsas the obstacle Thus the 
t\atcr signifies the unconscious, or rather, the state of uncon 
sciousncss, of concealment for the crab too is someihing uncon 
scions, m fact it is the d)namic content that lies concealed in its 
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THE ARCHETYPES OF THE COLLECTIVE 
UNCONSCIOUS 

141 We are now faced with the task of raising to the snhjcctisc 
level the phenomena which !ia\c so far been understood on the 
objecti\e le\el. For iliis purpose we must detach tlicm from the 
object and take them as s)Tnbolical exponents of the patjen^ 
subjective complexes. If wc tr)' to interpret the figure of Mrs. X 
on the subjectne level, wc must regard it as tlic personification 
of a part-soul, or rather of a' certain aspect of the dreamer. Mr*- 
X then becomes an image of what the patient would like to be, 
and >et fears to be. She represents, as it were, a partial picture of 
the patient’s future character. The fascinating artist cannot so 
easily be rabed to the subjective level, because ibe unconscious 
artistic capacity lying dormant in the patient Is already taken up 
by Mrs. X. It would, however, be correct to say that tlie artist is 
the image of the patient’s masculinity which is not consciously 
realized and therefore lies in the unconscious ' This is true in 
the sense that the patient docs in fact delude herself in this mat- 
ter. In her own e)es she is quite remarkably fragile, sensitive, 
and feminine, and not in the least masculine. She was therefore 
indignantly amazed when I pointed out her masculine traits- 
But the strange, fascinating element is out of keeping w itli these 
traits. It seems to be entirely lacking to them. Yet it must be 
hiding somewhere, since she produced this feeling out of herself- 

* 4 * "^Vhenever such an element is not to be found in the dreamer 

himself, experience telU us that it is alwavs projected But upon 
whom? Is It still attached to the artist’ He has long^since disap- 
peared from the patient’s purview and cannot very well' have 
taken the projection with him, since it lies anchored in the un- 

and the coircpond 

J-g.“OntheNaTuTeoTthT^”™ ^ 
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conscious ol rhe patient and moreover she had no personal rela 
tion sv jth this man despite bis fascination For her he was more a 
figure of fantas) No a projection of this kind is always topical 
that IS somewhere there roust be somebody upon whom this 
content is projected otherwise she would be palpablvaware of it 
in herself 

'45 At this point ive come back to the objective level for mih 
out It we cannot locate the projection The patient does not 
knotv any man tvho means anything special to her apart from 
mjself and as her doctor I mean a good deal Presumably there 
fore this content is projected on to roe though I had certainly 
noticed nothing of the sort But these subtler contents never ap 
pear on the surface they always come to light outside the con 
suiting hour I tlierefore asked her cautiously Tell me hoivdo 
I seem to you when you are not with me? Am I just the same? 
She said ^\hen I am with you you are quite pleasant but 
when I am by myself or have not seen you for some time the 
picture I have of you changes in a remarkable way Sometimes 
you seem quite idealized and then again different Here she 
hesitated and I prompted her In what way different? Then 
shesaid Sometimes you seem rather dangerous smister likean 
eiil magician or a demon I don t know how I ever get such 
ideaS'-you are not a bit like that 

So the content i^s fixed on me as part of the transference 
and that is why it was missing from her psychic inventory Here 
we recognize another important fact I was contaminated (iden 
tified) with tlie artist so m her unconscious fantasy she natu 
rally plays the role of Mrs X with roc J could easily proie this 
to her with the help of the matenal — sexual fantasies — prenoiisly 
brought to light But I myself am then the obstacle the crab 
that prevents her from getting across If m this particular case 
we W’ere to confine oursehes to the objectiie Icsel the position 
w ould be very tricky What would be the good of my explaining 
But I am not this artm in any sense I am not in the least sinis 
ter nor am I an evil magician/ That r ould leave the patient 
quite cold for she knows that just is well as I do The projection 
omtinues as before and I really am the obstacle to her further 

45 ^ ft IS at tins point that imny t treairacnt coma to a standstd) 
There is no w’ay of getting out of the toils of the unconscious 
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except for the doctor to raise himself to the subjective level and 
to acknowledge himself as an image. But an image of what? 
Here lies the greatest difficulty of all. "W^ell now'," the doctor 
will say, "an image of something in the unconscious of the pa- 
tient." Whereupon she will say, "What, so I am a man, and a 
sinister, fascinating man at that, a tvicked magician or demon? 
Not on ■jour lifel I cannot accept that, it’s all nonsense. Id 
sooner believe this of ■joul" She is right: it is preposterous to 
transfer such things to her. She cannot accept being turned into 
a demon any more than the doctor can. Her ejes flash, an evil 
expression creeps into her face, the gleam of an unknow'n resist- 
ance never seen before. I am suddenly faced by the possibility of 
a painful misundentanding. What is it? Disappointed lo\e? 
Does she feel offended, depreciated? In her glance there lurks 
something of the beast of prej, something really demoniacal. Is 
she a demon after all? Or am I the beast of prey, the demon, and 
is this a terrified victim sitting before me, trj'ing to defend her- 
self with the brute strength of despair against my wicked spells? 
All this must surely be nonsense— fantastic delusion. What have 
I touched? What neiv chord is vibrating? Yet it is only a passing 
moment. The expression on the patient’s face clears, and she 
rays, as though relieved, "It b queer, but just now I had a feci* 
mg you had touched the point 1 could ne^ er get over in relation 
to my Wend- Its a horrible feeling, something inhuman, eriU 
cruel. I simply cannot describe how queer thb feeling is. B 
makes me hate and despbe my friend when it comes, although I 
struggle against it -with all my might.” 

■46 This icmarh throws an explanatory light on what has hap- 
pened: I hate tahen the place oE the friend. The friend has been 
overcome. The ice of the repression is broken and the patient 

without knowing it. Now I know 
that all that was painful and bad in her relation with her friend 

vin enr°''’nT"-' 51 ^’ *^0 good, hut it tvill be in 
nevCT he * Iihich the patient has 

started al^hn '’' ^ transference has 

the reveal the nature of 

the X that has been projected upon me. 

of tmmfetence^ g‘='r ^"ek in this form 

ahead for she will h troublesome misunderstandings lie 

ahead, for she will be bound to treat me as she treated her «end 
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m Other words the x will be continually m the air giving rise 
to misunderstandings Jt ssiH inevitably turn out that she will 
see the demon m me since she cannot accept it in herself All 
insoluble conflicts come about m this fasiuon And an insoluble 
conflict means bringing life to a standstill 

Or another possibility the patient could use her old defence 
mechanism against this neiv difficulty and could simply ignore 
the point of obscurity That is to say she could begin repressing 
again instead of keeping things conscious svhich is the necessary 
and obvious demand of the svhole method But nothing would 
be gained by this on the contrary the* now threatens from the 
imconsaous and that is far more unpleisant 

<9 Whenescr such an unacceptabl e content ji ppears, wp mmt 
consider caref ully whctherinra person al quality at a lL Magi 
cian and demon may ivell represent qualities whose very 
names make it instantly clea r that these are not human and pe r 
sonal q ualities but mythologl^l one s Migician and demon are 
mythological figures which express the unknown inhuman 
feeling that swept over the patient They are attributes not in 
any sense applicable to a human personality although as intui 
tive judgments not subjected to closer criticism they are con 
stantly being projected upon our fellotv men to the sery great 
detnment of human relations 

>° These attributes ahvays indicate ihit contents of the tram 
personal or collective unconsciom are_being protected Personal 
itiemones cannot account for demon s, or fo r — nrtckedjnagi 
cians although everyone has, of course, at one time or ano ther 
heard qr7?icLoLthese-things. ^Ve hate all heard of rattlesnakes 
but we do not call a lizard or a blindworra a rattlesnake and 
display the corresponding emotions merely because we have 
been startled by the rustling of a lizard or a blindwonn Simi 
larly we do not call one of our fellows a demon unless there 
really is something demonic in hfs effect upon us But if tins 
effect were truly a part of his personal character it svould show 
itself everytvhere and then die man svouJd bea^emonundwd a 
sort of werewolf But that is mythology i e collective psyche 
and not individual psyche In so for as through our unconscious 
we have a share in the histoncal collective psyche we live natu 

rallyand unconsciously inaworld of werewolves demons magi 

ciaru etc for these are tilings which all previous ages have in 
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vested with tremendous affectivity. Equally we have a share in 
gods and devils, saviours and criminals; but it would be absurd 
to attribute these potentialities of the unconscious to ourseUes 
penonally. It is therefore absolutely essential to make the sharp- 
est possible demarcation bets^ecn the personal and the imper- 
sonal attributes of the psyche. This is n ot to deny the some times 
very for midable existence of the rnntents of the colle ctive un- 
conscious, but only to stress that, as contents of the collective 
psych e, they are opposed to and different from the in dividual 
ps yche^ Simple-minded folk have never, of course, separated 
these things from their individual consciousness, because the 
gods and demons were not regarded as psychic projections and 
hence as contents of the unconscious, but as self-evident reali- 
ties. Only m th e age of enlightenment Hirt p<*nplp Hi^ rov er that 
the gods did not r eally exist, but were simply projecti ons. Thus 
me gods were disposed of. But the corresponding psychological 
function was by no means disposed of; it lapsed into the uncon* 
Kious, and men were thereupon poisoned by the surplus of li* 
bido that had once been laid up in the -cult of divine images. 
The devaluation and repression of so powerful a function as the 
nction naturally have serious consequences for the 
^ the individual. The unconscious is prodigiously 
libido, and, through its archaic 
thp lo CTeicisc 3 powerful influence on 

we knm P^^ of the Enlightenment closed, as 

n^nt ti^e R^'olution. And at the 

of the iinron ' ’ '' j more experiencing this uprising 

^h^r^ult of the collective ^che- 

unparalleled'^e.^ 

been immeasnilw ““conscious was after. Its position had 

precipitated the function er-cr^thing irrational. 

But once this function Ends 

unceasing hasoc. like an ' . * unconscious, it n’orks 

eradicated because it is in ^ dise^e svhosc focus cannot be 

then compelled to live ™d nation alike are 

desoting their i" their onn Uses, even 

madness in the most perfiTtorS^w 
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minntxire in our patient who fled from a course of life that 
seemed to her irrational— htrs X-only to act it out m patholog 
ical form and ivith the greatest sacrifices in her relations with 
her friend 


* There is nothing for n but to recognize the irrational as a 
necessary because everpresent ps)choIogical function and to 
tahe Its contents not as concrete realities — that svould be a regies 
Sion’ — but as ps)chic realities real because they ti»orA The col 
lectivc u nconscious, being the repository of mans experienc e^ 
and at the same lime the prior condition of this experiMce is an 
image of the is odd ssrh^rh ha< taken aeons tn form ^Tn y«s image 
certain features the archetypes or dominants have crystallized 
out in the course of time They are the ruling powers the gods 
images of the dominant laus and principles and of typical regu 
larly occurring events in the soul s cycle of experience * In so far 
as these images are more or less faithful replicas of psychic 
events their archetypes that is their general charactensti cs 
whic h have been emphasized througKTnt e of simi 

Jar ex penence sIiiJso correspond to certain gene ral characterist ics 
of the p hysif;al ivorld , Arelietypl images can ther^rc be taken 
metaphorically as inniiuve concepts for physical phenomena 
For instance aether the primordial breath or soul substance is 
a concept found all over the world and energy, or magical 
power IS an intuitive idea that is equally widespread 

On account of their affinity with physical phenomena * the 
archetypes usually appear in projection and because projec 
tvons are unconscious they appear on persons m the immediate 
environment mostly in the form of abnormal over or under 
valuations whicli provoke misundcntandmgs quarrels fanati 
cisms and follies of every description Thus we say Hemak«a 
god of so and so or So and so js Mr X s bite none In this 
way too there groiv up modem myth formations i e fantastic 
rumours suspicions prejudices The archetypes are t ere ore 
exceedingly importani livings wiUv a powerful effect 
our closest attention They must not be stippr^sed out of hand 
but must be very carefully weighed and considered i on y e 


8 l, Jnd cated earl er {par lot,) tl e a«h«rP« ^^7 ^ as 

deposit of erper enecs thsi have already ukm place tut eqaallr tiiey appear « 

the factors which cause such e*p«r cnees 

^iCf. The Structure of the Pjyehe pan stjS. 
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cause of the danger of ps^diic inft^tion tliey carry with them. 
Since they usually occur as projections, and sinccHiHcsc only at* 
tach themselves ^sherc there is a suitable hook, their cs'aluation 
and assessment is no light matter. Thus, when somebody pro* 
jecis the devil upon his neighbour, he docs so because this person 
has something about him which makes the attachment of such 
an image possible. But this is not to say that the man is on that 
account a de\'il; on the contrary, he may be a particularly good 
fellow, but antipathetic to the maker of the projection, so that a 
"devilish’' (i e., djvidmg) effect arises between them. Nor need 
the projector necessarily be a deril, although he has to recognize 
that he has something just as devilish in himself, and has only 
stumbled upon it by projeaing it. But that docs not make him a 
devil; indeed he may be just as decent as tlic other man. The 
appearance of the devil in such a case simply means that the ts^'o 
people are at present incompatible: for which reason the uncon- 
scious forces them apart and keeps tlicm away from each other. 
The des’il is a variant of the "shadow" archei)'j>e, i.e., of the 
dangerous as pect of the unre cogniz ed dark ha ^f nf t^>.-pp.fsonal‘ 
ity. 

155 One^ of the ar ^etypes^jhat ;< invariably met until in 

the projecttoTLflf-unconsciousjaillcctive content s is the "magic 
det pon . W i th m^'stgnnus .pow^. A good example of this is Gus- 
tav Me^nrink s Golem, also the Tibetan wizard in the same au- 
thor s Fledermatise, who unleashes world war by magic. Natu- 
raUy Meyrink learned nothing of this from me; he brought it 
independently out of his unconscious by clothing in w'ords and 
imagery a feeling not unlike the one which my patient had pTO- 
jected upon me. The magician type also figures in Zarathustra, 
whil e in Faust he is the nrtnal hero. 

The image ot mis demun forms one of the low'cst and most 
anaent stages in the conception of God. It is the twe of primi- 

pecutoh ^Itid pe^°- 
al.ty enam ved wuh often a ppears ai 

1 and of mongoloid type, and then it represents a 

j negauve and possibly dangerous iSpeet. Sometimes it cm hardly 

tOT- .rc u, that the, „en bdtete -<!«• 
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be distinguished, if at all, from the shadow, but the more the 
magical note predominates, the easier it is to make the distinc 
tion, and this is not without relevance m so far as the demon can 
also have a very positive aspect as the 'wise old man 
‘55 The recognition of the archetypes takes us a long step for- 
tvards The magical or daemonic effect emanating from our 
neighbour disappears tvhen the mysterious feeling is traced back 
to a definite entity in the collective unconscious But now we 
have an entirely new task before us the question of how the ego 
is to come to terms with this psychological non ego Can we rest 
content with establishing the real existence of the archetypes, 
and simply let things take care of themselves? 

‘56 That would be to create a permanent state of dissociation a 
split between the individual and the collective psyche On the 
one side should have the differentiated modern ego, and on 
the other a sort of negroid culture, a very primitive state of 
affairs We should have, in fact, what actually exists — a veneer of 
civilization over a dark skinned brute, and the cleavage would 
be clearly demonstrated before our eyes But such a dissociation 
requires immediate synthesis and the development of what has 
remained undeveloped There must be a union of the two parts, 
for, failing that, there is no doubt how the matter would be de 
Cided the primitive man would inevitably lapse back into re- 
pression But that union is possible only ivhere a still tahd and 
therefore living religion exists, ivhich allows the primitive man 
adequate means of expression through a richly developed sym 
holism In other words, in its dogmss and rites, this religion 
must possess a mode of thinking and acting that harks back to 
the most primitive level Such is the case in Catholicism, and 
this IS its special advantage as well as its greatest danger 
*57 Before tve go into this new question of a possible union let 
us return to the dream from which we started This whole dis 
cussion has given us a wider understanding of the dream, and 
particularly of one essential part of it — the feeling of rear This 
fear is a primitive dread of the contents of the collective 
scious As we have seen, the patient identifies herself with Mrs 
X, thereby showing that she also has some relation to the 
nous artist It proved that the doctor svas identUied ruth the 
artist, and further ue saw that on the subjective level I became 
« CC "Archetfpw ol the Collective U«twi*eM»BS " pat*. 74® 
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an image for the figure of the magician in the collective uncon- 
scious. 

*58 All this is covered in the dream by the syTnbol of the crab, 
which walks backwards. The crab is the living content of the 
unconscious, and it cannot be exhausted or made ineffective by 
analysis on the objective level. We can, however, sepa rate the* 


mythological or collective psychic contents from tlie objects of 
consciousness, and consolidate them as psychological realities 
outside the individual psyche Through the act of cognition v^e 
"posit” the reality of the archetypes, or, more precisely, vve pos- 
tulate the psychic existence of such contents on a cognitive basis. 
It must emphatically be stated that it is not just a question of 
cognitive contents, but of transubjective, largely autonomous 
psychic systems which on that account are only very condition- 
ally under the control of the conscious mind and for the most 
part escape it altogether. 

So long as the collective unconscious and the individual 
psyche are coupled together without being differentiated, no 
progr«s can be made; or, to speak in terms of the dream, the 
boimdary cannot be crossed. If, despite that, the dreamer mak« 
Tea y to^ cross the border-line, the unconscious becomes acti- 
^’ated, seizes her, and holds her fast. The dream and its material 
characterize the collective unconsaous partly as a lower animal 
that lives hidden in the depths of the water, and partly as a dan- 
gerous disease that can be cured only by a timely operation To 
what extent this characterization is apt has already been seen. As 
symbol points specifically to the extra- 
man, e transpersonal; for the contents of the collective un- 
residues of archaic, specifically human 
man’s residues of functions from 

ffreatpr th ^ whose duration in time was infinitely 

^ relatnely brief epoch of specifically human 
. These residues, or “engrams,” as Semon calls them,* 

the ensram th«ry of R W S. “”f “ Theonen). Canz hzs ^ 

concept of the collects c unm *** explain the collecu^e unconscious The 

erhfl/fe„d„ CL Semon Die Mnerte 

L- Simon as The Jlfneme * ®^S®n«c/ien Cesehehens (19011). trans- bj 
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are extremely liable, ivhen activated, not only to retard the pace 
ot aeveiopment, but actually to force it into regression until the 
store of energy that acth-atcd the unconscious has been used up. 
isut the energy becomes serviceable again by being brought into 
play through man’s conscious attitude towards the collective un* 
conscious. The religions have established this cycle of energ)- in 
a concrete way by means of ritual communion with the gods. 
This method, however, is too much at variance with our intel- 
lectual morality, and has moreover been too radically sup- 
planted by Christianity, for us to accept it as an ideal, or even 
possible, solution of the problem If on the other hand ue take 
the figures of the unconscious as collective psychic phenomena 
or functions, this hypothesis in no way violates our intellectual 
conscience. It offers a rationally acceptable solution, and at the 
same time a possible method of effecting a settlement srith the 
activated residues of our racial history This settlement makes 
the crossing of previous boundaries altogether feasible and is 
therefore appropriately called the irnnscendent JmcUon It is 
synonymous with progressive development towards a new atti- 
tude. 

The parallel whh hprn.myfli ts.verv_striking More often 
than not the typical struggle of the hero uith tlie monster (the 
unconscious content) takes place beside the water, perhaps at a 
ford. This is the case particularly in the Redskm myths with 
which Longfellow’s Hiawatha has made us familiar. In the deci- 
sive battle the hero is. hkc Jonah, invariably swaJIoived by the 
monster, as Frobemus has shown* with a uealth of detail But, 
once inside the monster, the hero begins to settle accounts uith 
the creature in his own way, while it swims eastwards with him 
towards the rising sun He cuts off a portion of the viscera, the 
heart for instance, or some essential oigan by virtue ofvriiich the 
monster lives (i e , the valuable energy that activates the uncon- 
scious). Thus he kills the monster, which then drifts to land, 
where the hero, new-born tlirongli the transcendent function 
(the “night sea journey," as Frobemus calls it), steps forth, 
sometimes in the company of all those whom the monster has 
previously devoured In this manner the normal state of things 
is restored, since the unconscious, robbed of its energy, no 
longer occupies the dominant position. Thus the myth graphi- 

SFrobeniUS DasZeiiolter des SotiaengatM 
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cally describes the problem which also engages our patient.® 
I must now emphasiie the not unimportant fact, which must 
also have struck the reader, that in the dream the collective un- 
conscious appears under a very negative aspect, as something 
dangerous and harmful. This is because the patient has a richly 
developed, indeed positively luxuriant, fantasy life, possibly due 
to her literary gift. Her powers of fantasy are a symiptom of ill- 
ness in that she revels in them far too much and allotvs real life 
to slip by. Any more mythology would be exceedingly danger- 
ous for her, because a great chunk of external life stands before 
her, still unlived. She has too little hold upon life to risk all at 
once a complete reversal of standpoint. The collective uncon- 
scious has fallen upon her and threatens to bear her away from a 
reality whose demands have not been adequately met. Accord- 
ingly, as the dream indicates, the collective unconscious had to 
Presented to her as something dangerous, othenv'ise she 
would have been only too ready to make it a refuge from the 
demands of life. 

j^^siug a dream we must observ’e very carefully how the 
fibres are mtroduced. For example, the crab that personifies 
th^e unconscious is negative in that it “walks backwards” and, in 
addition, holds back the dreamer at the critical moment. Misled 
by the sillied dream mechanisms of Freudian manufacture, 
sue as isplacement, inversion, etc., people have imainned they 
could make themselves independent of the “facade” of the 
drram by supposing that the true dream-thoughts lay hidden 
«« against this I have long maintained that w’e have 

no Tight to ac^se the dream of, so to speak, a deliberate ina- 
deceive. Nature is often obscure or im* 
^netrable. but she is not. like man, deceitful. We must there- 
mor. ^ ■' pi-etends to be. neither 

no Tei.T “™«*>ing in a negative light, there is 

P^tively. The arche- 
tjpal danger at the ford" fa „ patent that one is almost 

’ '''T7 “ "" ■>' OPP”"'” 

tcfCTTfd lo SfmboU flf T “Jtholopcal actnity of the unconscious, ai* 

P^c/.ofog.«, Type,, and The Arche- 
Cof/ecfnre Unco-«oo« [cf. aUo Myuen tim Coniunc/jouu ' 

” CL "CeneTal Aipcoi of Dream PiydioIoCT.- 
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tempted to take the dream as a warning. But I must discounte* 
nance all such anthropomorphic interpretations. The dream it- 
self svants nothing; it is a self-evident content, a plain natural fact 
like the sugar in the blood of a diabetic or the fever in a patient 
sv'ith typhus. It is only tve who, if we are clever and can unriddle 
the signs of nature, turn it into a warning. 

^3 But — a U’aming of what? Of the obvious danger that the un- 

conscious might overpower the dreamer at the moment of cross- 
ing. And svhat \vould being overpowered mean? An invasion by 
the unconscious may very easily occur at moments of critical 
change and decision. The bank from which she approaches the 
river is her situation as knosvn to us so far. This situation has 
precipitated her into a neurotic deadlock, as though she had 
come up against an impassable obstacle. The obstacle is repre- 
sented by the dream as a perfectly passable river. So things do 
not seem to be very serious. But in the river, most unexpectedly, 
the crab is hiding, and this represents the real danger on ac- 
count of which the river is, or appears to be, impassable. For bad 
she only known beforehand tliat the dangerous crab w,is lurking 
at this particular spot, she might perhaps have ventured to cross 
somewhere else, or have taken other precautions. In the dream- 
er's present situation it is eminently desirable that a crossing 
should be made. The crossing means in the first place a carrying 
over' — a transference~-of the earlier situation to the doctor. That 
is the netv feature. Were it not for the unpredictable uncon- 
scious, this would not involve such a great risk. But we saw that 
through the transference the activity of archetypal figures is li- 
able to be let loose, a fact we had not banked on. We have reck- 

onedwjthoutourhost,forwe"forgotthegods. 

1 Our dreamer is not a religious person, she is "modem. ’ She 
has forgotten the religion she was once taught, she knotvs noth- 
ing of those moments when the gods intervene, or rather she 
does not know that there are age^ild situations whose nature it is 
to stir us to the depths. One such situation is love, its passion and 
its danger. Love may summon lonh unsuspected pweis m 
soul for which we had better be prepared. "Religio m the 
sense of a "careful consideration" of unknmm dangers and 
agencies— that is what is in question here. From a simple projec- 
tion love may come upon her with all Its fatal power, some daz- 
zling illusion that might throw her life off its natural course. 
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Is it a good thing or a bad, God or devil, that will befall the 
dreamer? Without knowing which, she feels that she is already 
in its clutches. And who can say whether she will be able to cope 
with this complication! Until notv she had managed to circum- 
vent such an eventuality, but now it threatens to seize hold of 
her. That is a risk we should avoid, or, if ive must take the 
plunge, we need a good deal of “trust in God” or “faith in a 
successful issue. Thus, unsought and unexpected, the question 
creeps in of one’s religious attitude to fate. 

*65 The dream as it stands lea\cs the dreamer no alternative at 
present but to withdraw her foot carefully; for to go on would 
be fatal. She cannot yet lease the neurotic situation, because the 
dream gives her no positive indication of any help from the un- 
conscious The unconscious powers are still inauspicious and 
obviously expect more work and a deeper insight from the 
dreamer before she can really venture across. 

I certainly do not wish, by this negative example, to convey 
the impression that the unconscious plays a negative role in all 
cases. I will therefore add two further dreams, this time of a 
young man, which illuminate another and more favourable side 
of the unconscious I do thb the more readily since the solution 
of the problem of opposites can be reached only irrationally* by 
way of contributions from the unconscious, i.e., from dreams. 

First 1 must acquaint the reader in some measure with the 
personality of the dreamer, for without this acquaintance he will 
ardly be able to transport himself into the peculiar atmosphere 
of the dreams. There are dreams that are pure poems and can 
therefore only be understood through the mood they convey ^ 
a whole. The dreamer is a youth of a little over menty, still en- 
tirely boph in appearance. There is even a touch of girlish' 
ness in his looks and manner of expression. The latter betrays a 
very good education and upbringing He is intelligent, w'lth pro- 
nounced intellectual and aestheuc interests. His aestheticism is 
very much in esidence. we are made instantly aware of his good 
taste and his fine appreciation of all forms of art. His feelings are 
enthusiasms typical of puberty, but 
ness^^TT^^ There is no trace of adolescent callow- 

retarded detelopment. It k quite in keenin,. trith this that 


should ha\i 


quite in keeping wdth this that he 
e come to me on account of his homosexuality. The 
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to you for treatment and s , y,e Tatlier unpleasant to 

be 1 ttcll Ithc tltts at , church was ever so 

go down into thts water The well tn 

deep ■ ,, , On the surface it seems cleat 

.6, Now what does dream teU us? On ^ 

enough, and we might be content ^ should never 

formulation of the mood of “■o da) „,„di deeper 

stop there, for «P'"'"“jXMmost^ 

andmorestgntficint “mSd and ws entering 

came to the doctor tn a highly ^ tel.gtotts act 

upon the tteitment as •*’““8 . i,,i( light of some awemspir 
to be performed in the facu at all The patten 
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Ste day ou «h'<* h'^” “ Perhaps the drab 
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touched by the bright, golden after-glow of the dream feeling. 

*7® Is this, perhaps, the purpose of the dream? That would not 
be impossible, for in my experience the vast majority of dreams 
are compensatory.'^ They always stress the other side in order 
to maintain the psychic equilibrium. But the compensation of 
mood is not the only purpose of the dream picture. The dream 
also provides a mental corrective. The patient had of course 
nothing like an adequate understanding of the treatment to 
which he was about to submit himself. But the dream gives him 
a picture which describes in poetic metaphors the nature of tlm 
treatment before him. This becomes immediately apparent if 
we follow up his associations and comments on the image of the 
cathedral: "Cathedral,” he says, “makes me think of Cologne 
Cathedral. Even as a child I was fascinated by it. I remember my 
mother telling me of it for the first time, and I also remember 
how, whenever I saw a village church, I used to ask if that were 
Cologne Cathedral. I wanted to be a priest in a cathedral lil^® 
that.” 


In these associations the patient is describing a very impor* 
taut experience of his childhood. As in nearly all cases of this 
kind, he had a particularly close tie with his mother. By this we 
are not to understand a particularly good or intense conscious 
relationship, but something in the nature of a secret, subterra- 
nean tie which expresses itself consciously, perhaps, only in the 
wtarded development of character, i e., in a relative infantilism. 
The developing personality naturally veers away from such an 
unconscious infantile bond; for nothing is more obstructive to 
development than persistence in an unconscious — ^ve could also 
say, a psychically embryonic— state. For this reason instinct 
seizes on the first opportunity to replace the mother by another 
o jecL It It IS to be a real mother-substitute, this object must be, 
in some sens^ an analogy of her. This is entirely the case with 
our patient. The intensity with which his childish fantasy seized 
/r Cathedral corresponds to the 

unconscious need to find a substitute for the 
case^vbpJ^K IS heightened still further m a 

enthuMa.m become harmful. Hence the 

en^usiasm with which his childish imagination took up the idea 

The Idea of compcniat.on ha, alr«tdy been exiennvely used by Alfred Adkf 
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even more ■wildly extravagant initiations in American students 
fraternities. They are engraved on the unconscious as a primor- 
dial image. 

»73 When his mother told him as a little boy about Cologne 
thedral, this primordial image was stirred and awakened to life. 
But there was no priestly instructor to develop it further, so the 
child remained in his mother’s hands. Yet the longing for a 
man’s leadership continued to grow in the boy, taking the form 
of homosexual leanings — a faulty development that might never 
have come about had a man been there to educate his childish 
fantasies The deviation towards homosexuality has, to be sure, 
numerous historical precedents. In ancient Greece, as also in 
certain primitive communities, homosexuality and education 
were practically S)'nonymous Viewed in this light, the homosex- 
uality of adolescence is only a misunderstanding of the otherwise 
very appropriate need for masculine guidance. One might also 
say that the fear of incest which is based on the mother-complex 
extends to women in general; but in my opinion an immature 
man is quite right to be afraid of women, because his relations 
with women are generally disastrous. 

*74 According to the dream, then, what the initiation of the 
treatment signifies for the patient is the fulfilment of the true 
meaning of his homosexuality, i.e., his entry into the world of 
the adult man. All that we have been forced to discuss here in 
such tedious and long-winded detail, in order to understand it 
properly, the dream has condensed into a few vivid metaphors, 
^us creating a picture which works far more effectively on the 
imagination, feeling, and understanding of the dreamer than 
any learned discourse. Consequently the patient was better and 
more intelligently prepared for the treatment than if he had 
been ovenvhelmed ivith medical and pedagogical maxims (For 
this reason I regard dreams not only as a valuable source of m- 
lormation but as an extraordinarily effective instrument of edu- 

ratinn ^ • 


now to the second dream. I must explam m ad- 
“tsn'nttion I did not re£er m any way to 
tioned N *teen discussing It was not even men- 

nected u-ith ''oi^ said that was even remotely con- 

peal Gothic cathedral. At the altar stands a priest. I stand be- 
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fore htm with my frtendi holding tn my hand a htlle Japanese 
ivory figure, With the feeling that it is going to be baptized Sud 
aenly an elderly woman appears, takes the fraternity ring from 
my friends finger, and puts if on her own My friend u afraid 
that this may bind him tn some way But at the same moment 
there is a sound of wonderful organ mttstc * 

*7® Here I rvill only bring out briefly those points ivhich con 
tmue and supplement the dream of the preceding day The sec 
ond dream is unmistakably connected with the first once more 
the dreamer is in church that is m the state of initiation into 
manhood But a new figure has been added the priest whose 
absence in the previous situation ue have already noted The 
dream therefore confirms that the unconscious meaning of his 
homosexuality has been fulfilled and that i further development 
ran be started The actual initiation ceremony namely the bap 
tism may now begin The dream symbolism corroborates what I 
said before, namely that it is not the prerogative of the Chnsiian 
Church to bring about such transitions and psychic transforma 
ttons but that behind the Church there is a living primordial 
image which in certain conditions is capable of enforcing them 
77 What, according to the dream, is to be baptized is a little 
Japanese ivory figure The patient says of this It was a tiny 
grotesque little manikin that reminded me of the male organ It 
was certainly odd that this member was to be baptized But after 

all with (he Jews Circumcision isasort of baptism Thatmustbe 
a reference to my homosexuality because Uie friend standing 
With me before the altar is the one with whom I have sexual 
relations We belong to the same ftaicmity The fraternity ring 
obviously stands for our relationship 
® We know that m common usage the ring is the token of a 
bond or relationship as for Diample tbcwedding ring We can 
therefore safely take the fraternity ring in this case as sjrnbolu 
mg the homosexual relationship and the fact that the dreamer 
appears togetlier with Ins friend pnmts in the same direction 
» *^The complaint to he remedied is horoosexualitji The 
dreamer is to be led out of this relatively cinidish condition and 
initiated into the adult state by means of a hind of circumcision 
ceremony under tire supervision of a priest These ideas corce 
spond exLtly to my analysis of the previous dream Thus far the 
So^en/has proceeded li^ly ood consistently with the 
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aid of archetypal images. But now a disturbing factor coniK on 
the scene. An elderly rsoman suddenly takes possession of the 
fraternity ring; in other s\ords, she draws to herself what has 
hitherto been a homosexual relationship, thus causing the 
dreamer to fear that he is getting involved in a nesv relationship 
with obligations of its own. Since the ring is now' on the hand of 
a woman, a marriage of sorts has been contracted, i.c., the homo- 
sexual relationship seems to have passed o\ cr into a heterosexual 
one, but a heterosexual relationship of a peculiar kind since it 
concerns an elderly w’oman. “She is a friend of my mothers, 
sa)s the patient. “1 am very fond of her, in fact she is like a 
mother to roe.” 

j8o From this remark we can see what has happened in the dream: 

as a result of the initiation the homosexual tie has been cut and 
a heterosexual relationship substituted for it, a platonic friend: 
ship with a motherly t^'pe of woman. In spite of her resemblance 
to his mother, this woman is not hU mother any longer, so the 
relationship with her signifies a step be>ond the mother towards 
masailinity, and hence a partial conquest of his adolescent ho- 
mosexuality. 

The fear of the new tie can easily be understood, firstly as 
fear sshich the W’oman's resemblance to his mother might natu- 
rally arouse— it might be that the dissolution of the homosexual 
tie has led to a complete regression to the mother — and secondly 
as fear of the neiv and unknow-n factors in the adult heterosexual 
state with its possible obligations, such as marriage, etc. That we 
are in fact concerned here not with a regression but with a pro- 
gression seems to be confirmed by the music that now peals 
forth. The patient is musical and especially susceptible to sol- 
emn organ music. Therefore music signifies for him a very posi- 
tive feeling, so in this case it forms a harmonious conclusion to 
the dream, which in its turn is well qualified to lease behind a 
beautiful, holy feeling for the following morning. 

If you consider the fact that up to now' the patient had seen 
me for only one consultation, in which little more was discussed 
than a general anamnesis, you will doubtless agree svith me 

when I say that both dreams make astonishing °anticipations 
1 hey show- the patient's situation in a highly reraarUble light, 
and one that is sery strange to the conscious mind, while at the 
same time lending to the banal medical situation an aspect that 
108 
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long period of time, would be pointless— even if such a descrip 
tion were possible — because it takes tlie greatest imaginable vari- 
ety of forms in different individuals. The only common factor is 
the emergence of certain definite archetypes. I would mention 
in particular the shadow, the animal, the wise old man, the 
anima, the animus, the mother, die child, besides an indefinite 
number of archetypes representative of situations. A special po- 
sition must be accorded to those archetypes which stand for the 
goal of the developmental process. The reader will find the nec- 
essary information on this point in my Psychology and A Ichemy, 
as well as in "Psychology and Religion*' and the volume written 
in collaboration with Richard Wilhelm, The Secret of the 
Golden Flower. 

tB6 The transcendent function does not proceed without aim and 
purpose, but leads to the revelation of the essential man. It is m 
the first place a purely natural process, which may in some cases 
pursue its course without the knowledge or assistance of the in- 
dividual, and can sometimes forcibly accomplish itself in the 
face of opposition. The meaning and purpose of the process is 
the realization, in all its aspects, of the personality originally 
hidden away in the embryonic germ-plasm; the production and 
unfolding of the original, potential wholeness. The symbols 
used by the unconscious to this end are tlie same as those W’hich 
mankind has ahvays used to express wholeness, completeness, 
and perfection; symbols, as a rule, of the quatemity and the cir- 
cle. For these reasons I have termed this the individuation 
process. 

This natural process of individuation served me both as a 
model and guiding principle for my method of treatment. The 
unconscious compensation of a neurotic conscious attitude con- 
tains all the elements that could effectively and healthily correct 
the one sidedness of the conscious mind if these elements were 
made conscious, i e , were understood and integrated into it as 
realities It is only vep^ seldom that a dream achieves such in- 
tensity that the shock is enough to throw the consaous mmd out 
of the saddle. As a rule dreams are too feeble and too unintelHgi' 
Die to exCTcise a radical influence on consaousness In conse- 
quence, the compensation runs underground in the unconscious 
and has no iinmediate effea. But it has some effect all the same; 
on y, jt IS indirect m so far as the unconscious opposition will» 
no 
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that these interpretations also go astray, the general inconclu- 
siveness and futility of our procedure will make itself felt soon 
enough in the bleakness, sterility, and pointlcssness of the um 
dertaking, so that doctor and patient alike will be suffocated 
either by boredom or by doubt. Just as the TCtvard of a correct 
interpretation is an uprush of life, so an incorrect one dooms 
them to deadlock, resistance, doubt, and mutual desiccation. 
Stoppages can of course also arise from the resistance of the pa* 
tient, as for instance from an obstinate clinging to outworn illu- 
sions or to infantile demands. Sometimes, too, the doctor lacks 
the necessarj understanding, as once happened to me in the case 
of a very intelligent patient, a woman who, for various reasons, 
looked to me rather a rum customer. After a satisfactory’ begin- 
ning I had the feeling more and more that somehow my inter- 
pretation of her dreams i\'as not quite hitting the mark. As I '•‘^s 
unable to lay my finger on the source of error, I tried to talk 
myself out of my doubts. But during the consulting hours 1 
became aware of the growing dullness of our conversation, with 
a steadily mounting sense of excruciating futility. Finally I re- 
solved to speak about it at the next opportunity to my patient, 
who, it seemed to me, had not billed to notice this fact. The next 


night I had the following dream: I xvcis walking along a country 
road through a valley lit by the evening sun. To my right, stands 
ing on a steep hill, was a castle, and on the topmost tower, on a 
kind of balustrade, sat a woman. In order to see her properly ^ 
had to bend my head back so far that I got a crick in the neck. 
Even in my dream I recognized the woman as my patient.^' 

*9® From Uiis I concluded that if I had to look up so much in the 

dre^, I must obviously have looked down on my patient m 
reality. "When I told her the dream together with the interpre- 
tation, a complete change came over the situation at once and 
the treatment shot ahead beyond all expectation. Experiences of 
this kind, ^though paid for very dearly, lead to an unshakable 
co^dence in the reliability of dream compensations. 

>91 To the manifold problems involv ed in this method of treat- 
ment all my labours and researches have been devoted for the 
last ten years But since, in this present account of analytical 
psychology, I am concerned only to provide a general survey, a 

demls m -pie Kahua of Practical Psychotherapy " m the snd edu- 
ct Th, Pra^:cc of Psychotk„cpy,^^n. CL par a8. -Eorrozs] 
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VIII 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE THERAPEUTIC 
APPROACH TO THE UNCONSCIOUS 

We are greatly mistaken if we think that the unconscious is 
something harmless that could be made into an object of enter- 
tainment, a parlour game. Certainly the unconscious is not al- 
ways and in all circumstances dangerous, but as soon as a neuro- 
sis is present it is a sign of a special heaping up of energy in the 
unconscious, like a charge that may explode. Here caution is 
indicated. One never knows what one may be releasing when 
one begins to analyse dreams. Something deeply buried and in- 
visible may thereby be set in motion, very probably something 
that would have come to light sooner or later anyway-— but 
again, it might not. It is as if one were digging an artesian well 
and ran the risk of stumbling on a volcano. When neurotic 
symptoms are present one must proceed very carefully. But the 
neurotic cases are not by a long way the most dangerous. There 
are cases of people, apparently quite normal, showing no espe- 
cial neurotic symptoms — they may themselves be doctors and ed- 
ucators— priding themselves on their normality, models of good 
upbringing, with exceptionally normal views and habits of life, 
yet whose normality is an artificial compensation for a latent 
^ychosis. They themselves suspect nothing of their condition. 
Their suspicions may perhaps find only an indirect expression 
m the f^t that they are particularly interested in psychology 
and psjchiatry, and are attracted to these things as a moth to the 
ig t. ut since the analytical technique activates the uncon- 
scious and brings it to the fore, in these cases the healthful com- 
pensation IS destroyed, the unconscious breaks forth in the form 
oE uncontrollable fantasies and overwrought states which may, 
m cerutn ctrcumstances, lead to mental disorder and possibly 

veJ^, n these latent psychoses are not so 

very uncommon. ^ ' 
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to the unconscious, or its splitting off, is detrimental in so far as 
the dynamics of the unconscious arc identical with instinctual 
energy.^ Disalliance ^vith the unconscious is syTionymous with 
loss of instinct and rootlcssncss. 

*96 If we can successfully develop that function which I have 
called transcendent, the disharmony ceases and we can then en* 
joy the favourable side of the unconscious. The unconscious 
then gives us all the encouragement and help that a bountiful 
nature can shower upon man. It holds possibilities which are 
locked away from the conscious mind, for it has at its disposal all 
subliminal psychic contents, all those things which have been 
forgotten or overlooked, as well as the wisdom and experience of 
uncounted centuries which are laid down in its archetypal or- 
gans. 
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The unconscious is continually active, combining its mate- 
rial in ways which serve the future- It produces, no less than the 
conscious mind, subliminal combinations that are prospective; 
only, they arc markedly superior to the conscious combinations 
both in refinement and in scope. For these reasons the uncon- 
scious could serve man as a unique guide, provided tliat he can 
resist the lure of being misguided. 

In practice the treatment is adjusted according to the thera- 
peutic results obtained. Results may appear at almost any stage 
of the treatment, quite irrespective of the severity or duration of 
illness. And conversely, the treatment of a severe case may 
last a very long time without reaching, or needing to reach, the 
higher stages of development. There are a fair number who, 
even after therapeutic results have been obtained, go through 
further sUges of transformation for the sake of their otm devel- 
opment. So It is not true that one must be a serious case in order 
to go through the whole process. At all events only those indi- 
^duals can attain to a higher degree of consciousness who are 
es me to it and called to it from the beginning, i.e., who have 
a capacity and an urge for higher differentiation In this matter 
« also do the animal species, among 
■ , conservatives and progressives Nature is aristo- 

‘1 ‘'“''‘"S ^“erved the possibility of 
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for modem ps)cholog)’ bj’ Nietzsche, and apart from Freud’s 
vie^^s I also had before my e)es the gro^v’th of the views of Adler. 
In this tsay I found myself in the Uiick of the conflict from the 
very beginning, and was forced to regard not only the existing 
opinions, but ray otm as well, as relative, or rather as expres- 
sions of a certain ps)chological t^pe. Just as the Breuer case w'C 
have discussed was decisive for Freud, so a decisiv'e experience 
underlies my ov\ti views Towards the end of my medical train- 
ing I observed for a long period a case of somnambulism in a 
^oung girl. It became the theme of my doctor’s dissertation.” 
For one acquainted with my scientihe writings it may not be 
without interest to compare this forty-year-old study wnth my 
later ideas. 

® Work in this field is pioneer work. I have often made mis- 
takes and had many times to forget what I had learned. But I 
know and am content to know that as surely as light comes out 
of darkness, truth is bom of error. I have let Guglielmo Fer* 
reros mol about the “mis^ble vanity du savant” ® serve me for 
a vvaming, and have therefore neither feared my mistakes nor 
senously regretted them. For me, scientific research work vs’as 
n^er a milchxow or a means of prestige, but a struggle, often a 
bitter one, forced upon me by daily psychological experience of 
me sicU Hence not everything I bring forth is vmtten out of my 
head, but much of it comes from the heart also, a fact I would 
the ^aous reader not to overlook if, follow'ing up the in- 
tellectual line of thought, he comes upon certain lacunae that 
have not been properly filled in. A harmonious flow of e.xposi- 
"hen one is vmting about things 
Li T «^ed on by the need to 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I must ask tho reader to forgive me for having 
ventured to say m these fetv pages so much that is new and 
perhaps hard to understand I expose mjself to his critical judg 
ment because I feel it is the duty of oner ho goes his own i ay to 
inform society of wJiat he hnds on ins voyage of discoieiy be it 
cooling water for the thirsty or the sandy u-astes of unfruitful 
error The one helps the other warns Not the criticism of indi 
vidual contemporaries will decide the truth or hlsiiy of his dis 
covenes but future generations Tliere ire tilings that are not 
yet true today perhaps r e dare not find them tnie but tomor 
Towtheymaybe So every man whose fate it is to go Jus indnid 
ual rvay must proceed wth hopefulness and ^ atchfulness ever 
conscious of his loneliness and its dangers The pecuhanly of the 
rvay here described is largely due to the fact that in ps>choIogy 
which springs from and acts upon reil life \\t cm no longer 
appeal to the narrowlj intellectual scientjfcstmdpomt but are 
drisen to take account of the standpoint of feeling and conse« 
quently of everything that the psyche actually contains In prac 
tical psychology tse are dealing not t ithany generaheed 1 uman 
psyche but with individual human beings and the nuiltitudt 
nous problems that oppress tJiem A psycl olog) that wtisf « the 
intellect alone can never be practical for the totality of the 
psyche can never be grisped by intellect ilone 'W hell cr s e uill 
or no philosophy keeps breaking through beemse the psyche 
seeks an expression dial uiH embrace its total nature 
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THE RELATIONS EmVEEN THE ECO A.VD TH E UXCOXSaOUS 

zwischen dem Ich und dem Unbewusslen. “ This time I tried to 
describe chiefly the relation of the cgoT:onsciousness to the un- 
conscious process. Follosring this intention, I concerned myse 
more particularly rvith those phenomena svhich are to be re- 
garded as the reactive symptoms of the conscious personality o 

the influences of the unconscious. In this tvay I tried to efi^t an 
indirect approach to the unconscious process itself. These inv^ 
ligations have not yet come to a satisfactory conclusion, for the 
ans^ver to the crucial problem of the nature and essence of c 
unconscious process has still to be found. I rvould not venwre 
upon this exceedingly diflicult task without the fullest possi e 
experience. Its solution is reserved for the future. 

I trust the reader of this book will bear with me if I beg him 
to regard it — should he persevere — as an earnest attempt on my 
part to form an intellectual conception of a new' and hitherto 
unexplored field of experience. It is not concerned with a clesCT 
s)stem of thought, but with the formulation of complex 
experiences which have never yet been the subject of sdenlific 
study. Since the psyche is an irrational datum and cannot, m 
accordance with the old picture, be equated wnlh a more or less 
divine Reason, it should not surprise us if in the course of p^T' 
chological experience tve come across, tvith extreme frequency* 
processes and happenings which run counter to our ration^ ex- 
pectations and are therefore rqected by the rationalistic attitude 
of our conscious mind. Such an attitude is naturally not very 
sldlled at psychological obsov'ation because it is in the highest 
degree unscientific. We must not attempt to tell nature what to 
do if tve svant to obser\’e her operations undisturbed. 

It is tiN enty-eight years of psychological and psychiatric ex- 
perience that I am trying to sum up here, so perhaps my little 
book may lay some claim to serious consideration. Naturally 
could not say everything in this single exposition. The reader 
will find a des-elopment of the last chapter, [with reference to 
the concept of the self], in my commentary to The Secret of the 
Golden Flower, the book 1 brought out in collaboration svitb 
my friend Richard ^Vilhelm. I did not w’ish to omit reference to 
this publication, because Oriental philosophy lias been con* 

6 [Tians. by H. G. and C F. Baynes as “The Relauons BctH-cen ibe Ego and ^ 
^ AtutJyUeal Pijehology (London and Yen*. 
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part one 


the effects of the unconscious 

UPON CONSCIOUSNESS 


the personal and the collective 

Vnow the contents of the 
. In Freud's viesv, as most peopI^_^^ ,„denc.es wh.ch arc «- 
unconscious are reducible . character. Repression is a 

pressed because of tlieir under the moral influence 

process that begins in ”'’1^ „ throughout lite. By ° 

o£ the environment and ^ and the repressed wishes 

analysis the repressions are r 

made conscious u « the unconscious contains oniy 

s According to this "’''’H- ® as well be con- 

those parts of the „„ly thiough the pt«« 

scious, and have been „f view the inlantile tend- 

educadon. Although bom one pom^ „„,picuous, it s™uld 

encies of the unconsaous aro m 

nonetheless be a “■'P‘h?c“f„coiLious has still anoth« si^^^ 

thencelorth forget alllnn that in ^ com- 

>1 We thcrefotc <="’?''“ “;u„s contains all those mtm 
pressed material the unconm|0^“ as veil as 

ponents that have fal ® 
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liminal sense-perceptions. Moreover rve know, from ^itundant 

experience as well as for theoretical reasons, that 

aUo contains all the material that has not yet reached the thren 

old of consciousness. These are the seeds of future consc.ous con 

tents. Equally we have reason to suppose that the unconsciom 

never quiescent in the sense of being inactive. 

engaged in grouping and regrouping its contents. This 1 

should be thought of as completely autonomous only m pam 

logical cases: normally it is co-ordinated with the conscious mi 

in a compensatory relationship. , 

>5 It is to be assumed that all these contents are of a peys 
nature in so far as they are acquired during the individual s i e. 
Since this life is limited, the number of acquired contents in 
unconscious must also be limited. This being so, it mig y 
thought possible to empty the unconscious either by analysis 
by making a complete inventory of the unconscious contents, on 
die ground that the unconscious cannot produce anything mor 
than ivhat b already knotm and assimilated into consciousnc^ 
We should also have to suppose, as already said, that if one 
arrest the descent of conscious contents into the unconscious y 
doing away with repression, unconscious productivity would 
paTal)*sed. This is possible only to a very limited extent, as 
know from experience. We urge our patients to hold f^t to 

pressed contents that have been re-associated with consciousness, 
and to assimilate them into their plan of life. But this prtKC' 
dure, as wc may daily convince ourselves, makes no impression 
on the unconscious, since it calmly goes on producing dreanis 
and fantasies which, according to Freud’s original theory, 
arise from personal repressions. If in such cases we pursue our 
obseivations systematically and without prejudice, ive shall fin 
material whidi, although similar in form to the previous p^^ 
sonal contents, yet seems to contain allusions that go far beyon 
the personal sphere. 

* 0 ® Casting about in my mind for an example to illustrate what 
I ha\e just said, 1 ha^c a particularly vivid memory’ of a woman 
patient A'.iih a mild hysterical neurosis which, as we expressed i 
in those days [about igio], had its principal cause m a "father' 
complex." By this s%c wanted to denote the fact tliat the p^' 
licnt’s peculiar relationship to her father stood in her svay- 
had been on very good terms with her father, who Itad since 
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died It wis a relafonsh.p cMy of felmg '"f * “ 
usually the intellectual patient be- 
becomcs the ''■‘‘'•g' *“ *' '' „ e„„getic pursuit o! hnowl 
came a student of philosophy H .^ „te herself from the 
edge tvas motivated by -plus operation may 

emotional entanglement with intellecmal 

succeed if her feelings can emotional tie with a suit 

level perhaps m the formatio paiucular case 

able equivalent to the “ because the pa 

however, the “nded oscillating between her fa 

tient s feelings remained ““’.ablf The progress of 

ther and a man who was not alt g ^„„nuy so characteris 

her life was thus held up and th appearance The socalled 
uc of a neurosis pro'"P''V “fb, ablfm bieah the emotional 
normal person by a powerful act of will or 

bond in one or the other „sLl thing-be would come 

else-and this is perhaps ®“ , „„ ,he smooth path of m 

through the difficulty unconsciwsly (bat lay 

stinctfwtthout ever being «« ^vmml ducomh>t« But any 
behind his headaches or other ph^ „ enough to 

wcalmess of mstmet ("'>”* "’^Jsmon Then all F0P'“ “ 

kyed by rf"SaSdl p'vehi’enerCT 

for msS — “f *= 

system which lead o eonsequently “ 1 in them 

tKtmes or the vagus (anu u„,„,eiesting enough m 

lated orfantastesandmejri« ^^i the ,, 

selves become ,ebills) In this “ Nature herself 

(mountains out of m jaoThid “-.ly ilirough the 

needed to P^l h" ^ unconsciousl) a"d mdir ^ 1^^^ course of 

paves the rs ay Eoj*^** transference (Freud) In t 
phenomenon of the the j'”,,^the sense that he 

treatment the patien ^ jg^jjer and i she 

thus making him m ^ . ]„ni a ..h a father and a 

IS not the father, also becomes both ^ 

cannotreach The d-to t^ anobjecto ^ quasi 

kind of lover— m odicr w ^ he sta 

opposites are united 
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ideal solution o£ the confiicL Without in the least -wishing it, he 
draws upon himself an over-valuadon that is almost incredible 
to the outsider, for to the patient he seems like a saviour or a 
god. This way of speaking is not altogether so laughable as it 
sounds. It is indeed a bit much to be a father and lover at once. 
Nobody could possibly stand up to it in the long run, precisely 
bwause it is too much of a good thing. One rv'ould have to be a 
demigod at least to sustain such a role without a break, for all 
the time one would have to be the giver. To the patient in the 
state of transference, this provisional solution naturally seen^ 
ideal, but only at first; in the end she comes to a standstill that is 
just as bad as the neurotic conflict was. Fundamentally, nothing 
has ^et happened that might lead to a real soludon. The conflict 
has merely been transferred. Nevertheless a successful transfCT- 
ence can — at least temporarily — cause the whole neurosis to dis* 
appear, and for this reason it has been very rightly recognized by 
Freud as a healing factor of first-rate importance, but, at the 
same time, as a provisional state only, for although it holds out 
the possibility of a cure, it is from being the cure itself. 

*®7 This someivhat lengthy discussion seemed to me essential 
my example is-as to be understood, for my patient had arrived at 
the state of transference and had already reached the upper limit 
where the standstill begins to make itself disagreeable. The 
<]uestion now arose: what next? I had of course become the com- 
plete saviour, and the thought of having to give me up ivas not 
only exceedingly distasteful to the patient, but positively temfv 
ing. In such a situation ‘'sound common sense” generally comts 
out with a whole repertory of admonitions: ‘*)Ou simply must, 
**>ou really ought," ‘‘^ou just cannot,” etc. So far as sound com- 
mon sense is,^ happily, not too tare and not entirely without 
effect (pessimists, 1 know, exist), a rational motive can, in the 
exuberant feeling of buoyanc) ^ou get from the transference, 
Tel<asc so much enthusiasm that a painful sacrifice can be risked 
with a mighty effort of will. If successful — and these things some- 
times arc—ihe sacrifice bears blessed fruit, and the erstwhile p3' 
UOTt leaps at one bound into the state of being practical!) cured, 
debtor IS generally so delighted that he fails to tackle the 
difficulties connected iih this little miracle, 
a the leap docs not succeed— and it did not succeed with my 
patient— one is then faced with the problem of resolving the 
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.reference Here P")f 

thick dirkness ApparentI) w ,tself The 

mist in fate somehow or patient runs out of 

transference ““P® once remarked to me Or 

mone) as a sfightly cynical col o ye for the pa 

the ineluctable demands ^„£C_demands uhich compel 
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the involuntary “™'”" ,„ok in vnn for accounts o 

plete relapse as a result (O"' J of psychoanalysisl) 

Left case; in the books ^8 ^'es'^^rere nodimg helps but 
.5 To be sure there arc hope! inevitably 

there are also cases that do n° ^ ^ ,^„ter hearts and sore 

leave the transference ^‘“ ‘“”^, 1 ,* my patient that there 
heads 1 told myself at ‘h's 1 ,,,0 impasse My pa 

must he a clear and “o„ey-if u 

tient had long since run "^^„o„,\.hat means nature w°“W 

so^ 

coming from a tP*'"' jonscious plannings Tha 

perior wisdom and luluch tie 

Ld foremost her dreams thought association 

1.0 Dreams contain images ana ,ponmn i 

do not create with conraou ouives of a 
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ity Withdraws n from .. objective natu P 
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psyche from which w ,,,e psych. J not just a 
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since the ptfeluo , ^ess will, a « ’ nbout 

causal sequence but u us certam 
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the objective causality «« less than 

precisely because ess . n we subjected die 

nons of the psychic life P goetious then quote 

ni on the basis M^„„„U,vould lead 
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word for word all the dreams that now followed. Let it sufiicc to 
sketch their main character: the majority referred to tlic person 
of the doctor, that is to say, the actors tverc unmistakably the 
dreamer herself and her doctor. The latter, however, seldom ap- 
peared in his natural shape, but tvas generally distorted in a re- 
markable way. Sometimes his figure was of supernatural size, 
sometimes he seemed to be extremely aged, then again he resem- 
bled her father, but was at the same time curiously woven into 
nature, as in the following dream: Her father (w/io in reality 
was of small stature) was standing with her on a hill that was 
covered with wheat-fields. She loas quite tiny beside him, and he 
seemed to her like a giant. He lifted her up from the ground and 
held her in his arms like a little child. The wind swept over the 
wheat-fields, and as the wheat swayed in the wind, he rocked her 
in his arms. 

2 From this dream and from others like it I could discern vari- 
ous things. Above all I got the impression that her unconscious 
was holding unshakably to the idea of my being the father- 
lover, so that the fatal tie we were trying to undo appeared to be 
doubly strengthened. Moreover one could hardly avoid seeing 
that the unconscious placed a special emphasis on the supernat- 
ural, almost “divine” nature of the father-lover, thus accentuat- 
ing still further the over-valuation occasioned by the transfer- 
ence. I therefore asked myself whether the patient had still not 
understood the wholly fantastic character of her transference, or 
whether perhaps the unconscious could never be reached by un- 
derstanding at all, but must blindly and idiotically pursue some 
nonsensical chimera. Freud’s idea that the unconscious can ' do 
nothing but wish,” Schopenhauer’s blind and aimless Will, the 
gnostic demiurge who in his vanity deems himself perfect and 
then in the blindness of his limitation creates something 1®' 
mentably imperfect — all these pessimistic suspicions of an essen- 
tially negative background to the world and the soul came 
threatenirigly near. And there would indeed be nothing to set 
against this except a well-meaning “you ought,” reinforced by 3 
stroke of the axe that would cut down the whole phantasmagoria 

for good and all. 

*'S But, as I turned the dreams over and over m my mind, there 
dawned on me another possibility. I said to myself: it cannot be 
denied that the dreams continue to speak in the same old meta- 
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historical anachronism, indeed something o£ a medieval curios- 
ity — ^^ve are reminded of Mechtild of Magdeburg — should come 
to light as an immediate living reality in the middle of the con- 
sulting-room, and be expressed in the prosaic figure of the doc- 
tor, seems almost too fantastic to be taken seriously. 

6 A genuinely scientific attitude must be unprejudiced. The 
sole criterion for the validity of an hypothesis is whether or not 
it possesses an heuristic — i e., explanatory — value. The question 
now is, can we regard the possibilities set forth above as a valid 
hypothesis? There is no a priori reason why it should not be just 
as possible that the unconscious tendencies have a goal bejond 
the human person, as that the unconscious can “do nothing but 
wish." Experience alone can decide which is the more suitable 
hypothesis This new hypothesis ivas not entirely plausible to my 
very critical patient. The earlier view that 1 ivas the father-lover, 
and ns such presented an ideal solution of the conflict, was incom- 
parably more attractive to her way of feeling. Nevertheless her 
intellect was sufficiently keen to appreciate the theoretical possi- 
bility of the new hypothesis. Meanwhile the dreams continued 
to disintegrate the person of the doctor and s^vell him to ever 
vaster proportions. Concurrently with this there now occurred 
something ishich at first I alone perceived, and with the utmost 
astonishment, namely a kind of subterranean undermining of 
the transference. Her relations with a certain friend deepened 
perceptibly, notwithstanding the fact that consciously she still 
clung to^ the transference. So that %%hen the time came for leav- 
ing me, it as no catastrophe, but a perfectly reasonable parting. 
I had the privilege of being the only witness during the process 
of severance. I saw how the transpersonal control-point devel- 
oped I cannot call it anything else — z guiding function andstep 
by step gathered to itself all the former personal over-valuations; 
hovy. with this afllux of energy-, it gained influence over the re- 
sisting conscious mind without the patient’s consciously noticing 
what was happening From this I realized that the dreams were 
not just fantasies, but self-representations of unconscious devel- 
opments which allowed the psyche of the patient gradually to 
grow- out of the pointless personal tie * 

7 . j change took place, as I showed, through the uncon- 

«ious development of a transpersonal control-point; a virtual 

CLthe ‘«n«ndcnl function" In Pjyrtolcs, cal Ty/,«,Def 5i.“S)mbor' 
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from the individual’s life and partly of psychological factors 
which could just as well be conscious. It can readily he under- 
stood that incompatible ps>’chological elements arc liable to re- 
pression and therefore become unconscious. But on the other 
hand this implies the possibility of making and keeping the re- 
pressed contents conscious once they ha\e been recognized. We 
recognize them as personal contents because their effects, or their 
partial manifestation, or their source can be discovered in our 
personal past. They are the integral components of the personal- 
ity, they belong to its inventory, and tlieir loss to consciousness 
produces an inferiority in one respect or another — an inferiority, 
moreover, that has the psychological character not so much of an 
organic lesion or an inborn defect as of a lack which gives rise 
to a feeling of moral resentment. The sense of moral inferioritj 
always indicates that the missing element is something which, 
to judge by this feeling about it, really ought not be missing, 
or which could be made conscious if only one took sufficient trou- 
ble. The moral inferiority docs not come from a collision with 
the generally accepted and, in a sense, arbitrar)' moral law, but 
from the conflict with one’s own self which, for reasons of psy* 
chic equilibrium, demands that the deficit be redressed. ^Vhen- 
ever a sense of moral inferiority appears, it indicates not only a 
need to assimilate an unconscious component, but also the pos* 
sibility of such assimilation. In the last resort it is a man’s moral 
qualities which force him, either through direct recognition of 
the need or indirectly through a painful neurosis, to assimi" 
late his unconscious self and to keep himself fully conscious. 
"Whoever progresses along this road of self-realization must in- 
evitably bring into consciousness the contents of the personal 
unconscious, thus enlarging the scope of his personality I 
should add at once that thb enlargement hag to do primarily 
with one s mor^l_ran^jpusness, one’s know ledge of ones elf, ioT 
the unco nscious contents that are released and broug ht into con- 
sciousn ess^ analysis are usually unpleasant— ^^htch is precisel) 
'vhy thes e wishes, memories, tendencies, ^r r ivere re- 

pressed These are the contents that are brought to light in 
much the same way by a thorough confession, though to a much 
more limited extent. The rest comes out as a rule in dream anal- 
ysis It IS often very interesting to watch how the dreams fetch 
up the essential points, bit by bit and with the nicest choice. 
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world With a human brain which presumably still functions to- 
day much as it did of old We are dealing with a reactivated 
archetype, as I have elsewhere called these primordial images ^ 
These ancient images are restored to life by the pnmiti\e, ana 
logical mode of thinking peculiar to dreams It is not a question 
of inher ited ideas, but of inherited thought pattern s ® 

S20 In view of these facts we must assume that the unconscious 
contains not only personal, but also impersonal collective com 
ponents in the form of l uhcnted categori es ” o iiJirclietypes I 
have therefore advanced the hypothesis that at its deeper levels 
the unconsc ious possesses collective conten ts in-ajelalively ac- 
tive state T hat is why I speak of a collective uncon scious 
4 Cf Psychological Types De£ a6 

6 Consequently the accusation of fanciful mysticism* levelled at my ideas i* 
lacking m foundation 

^Hubert and Mauss MHanges dhtsloire des religions, p xxix 
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factor is that in the early stages everything is still understood on 
the objective level, i.e., rvithout distinction between imago ana 
object, so that every thing is referred directly to tlic object. Hence 
the man for whom "other people" arc the objects of prime im- 
portance will conclude from any self-knowledge he may base 
imbibed at this smge of the anal)sis: "Aha! so that is what other 
people are like!” He will therefore feel it his duty, according to 
his nature, tolerant or otherwise, to enlighten the world. But t e 
other man, who feels himself to be more the object of his fellows 
than their subject, will be weighed dowm by this sclf-knowdedge 
and become correspondingly depressed. (I am naturally leasing 
out of account those numerous and more superficial natures who 
experience these problems only by the wa^,) In both cases t le 
relation to die object is reinforced — in the first case in an acine, 
in the second case in a reactive sense. The collective element is 
markedly accentuated. The one extends the sphere of his action, 
the other the sphere of his suffering. 
a«4 Adler has employed the terra "godlikeness" to characterize 
certain basic features of neurotic power ps)chology. If I likcsvise 
borrow' the same term from Faust, I use it here more in the sense 
of that well-known passage where Mephisto writes "Eritis sicut 
Deus, scientes bonum et malum" in the student’s album, and 
makes the following aside: 

Just follow the old advice 
And my cousin the sna1;e. 

There'll come a tune when )Our godlikeness 
Will make )Ou quiver and quake * 

The godlikeness evidently refers to know’ledge, the knowledge 
of good and evil. The analysis and conscious realization of un- 
conscious contents engender a certain superior tolerance, thanks 
to which even relatively indigestible portions of one’s uncon- 
scious charactcTology can be accepted This tolerance ma) loo^ 
very wise and superior, but often it is no more than a grand 
gesture that brings all sorts of consequences in its train Two 
spheres have been brought together which before were kept 
anxiously apart. After considerable resistances have been over- 
come, the union of opposites is successfully achieved, at least to 

I Faust. Part 1, jid scene in Pausi's study 
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pressed and are then inclined to doubt everything, finding noth- 
ing right an^nvhere. That is why many excellent analysts with 
very good ideas can never bring themselves to publish them, be- 
cause the psychic problem, as they see it, is so ovenvhelmingl^ 
vast that it seems to them almost impossible to tacUc it scieniifi- 
cally. One man’s optimism makes him o\envcening, while an- 
other’s pessimism makes him over-anxious and despondent 
Such are the forms which the great conflict takes when reduced 
to a smaller scale. But even in these lesser proportions the es- 
sence of the conflict is easily recognized: the arrogance of the 
one and the despondenq* of the otlier share a common uncer- 
tainty as to their boundaries. The one is excessively expanded, 
the other excessively contracted. Their individual boundaries 
are in some way obliterated. If we now consider the fact that, as 
a result of psychic compensation, great humility stands very 
close to pride, and that “pride goeth before a fall,” w'e can easily 
discover behind the haughtiness certain traits of an anxious 
sense of inferiority. In fact we shall see clearly how his uncer- 
tainty forces the enthusiast to puff up his truths, of which he 
feels none too sure, and to win proselytes to his side in order that 
his followers may prove to himself the value and trustworthiness 
of his otsTi convictions. Nor is he altogether so happy in his fund 
of knowledge as to be able to hold out alone; at bottom he feels 
isolated by it, and the secret fear of being left alone wdth it in- 
duces him to trot out his opinions and interpretations in and 
out of season, because only when convincing someone else does 
he feel safe from gnawing doubts. 

•26 It is just the reverse with our despondent friend. The more 
he withdraws and hides himself, the greater becomes his secret 
need to be understood and recognized. Although he speaks of his 
inferiority he does not really believe it. There arises within him 
a defiant conviction of his unrecognized merits, and in conse- 
quence he is sensitive to the slightest disapprobation, alwa)'S 
wearing the stricken air of one who is misunderstood and de- 
prived of his rightful due. In this w’ay he nurses a morbid pride 
and an insolent discontent— which is the very last thing he wants 
and for which his environment has to pay all the more dearly. 
«7 Both are at once too small and too their individual 
mean, never very secure, now becomes shakier than ever. B 
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cruder and enlarged form.) * The patient suffered from para 
noid dementia u'ith megalomania. He was in telephonic com- 
munication with the Mother of God and otlier great on«. n 
human reality he \\as a •wretched locksmith’s apprentice who a 
the age of nineteen had become incurably insane. He had never 
been blessed with intelligence, but he !iad, among other thmgs, 
hit upon the magnificent idea that the world ^^as his picture- 
book, the pages of which he could turn at svill. The proof tvas 
quite simple: he had only to turn round, and tliere a new 
page for him to see. 

*29 This is Schopenhauer's “world as wrll and idea” in un- 
adorned, primitive concreteness of ■vision. A shattering idea in- 
deed, bom of extreme alienation and seclusion from the worlQ. 
but so naively and simply expressed that at first one can onlj 
smile at the grotesqueness of it. And ^et thb primitive way^ of 
looking lies at the very heart of Schopenhauer’s brilliant vision 
of the world. Only a genius or a madman could so disenungle 
himself from the bonds of reality as to see the world as his pic- 
ture-book Did the patient actually work out or build up such a 
vision, or did it just befall him? Or did he perhaps fall into it? 
His pathological disintegration and inflation point rather to the 
latter. It is no longer he that thinks and speaks, but it thinks and 
speaks within him: he hears voices. So the difference between 
him and Schopenhauer is that, in him, the vision remained at 
the stage of a mere spontaneous growth, while Schopenhauer ab- 
stracted it and expressed it in language of universal v’alidity. In 
so doing he raised it out of its subterranean begiimings into the 
clear light of collective consciousness. But it would be quite 
wrong to suppose that the patient’s vision had a purely personal 
character or value, as though it were something that belonged to 
him. If that were so, he would be a philosopher. A man is a 
philosopher of genius only when he succeeds in transmuting the 
primitive and merely natural vision into an abstract idea be- 

sWTien 1 v,as stiU a doctor at the psychiatnc clinic m Zunch, I once tooV a" 
intelligent U)man through the sidewards He had neser seen a lunatic asyln® 
from the inside before WTien we bad anished our round, he ciclaiined. “I wU 
you. It s just like Zurich m miniature’ A quintessence of the populauon It ** ^ 
though all the types one meets every day on the streets had been assembled here 
in their classical punty. Nothing but oddiUes and picked specimens from top 
bottom of societyr 1 had never looked at it from this angle before, but 
fnend was not far wrong 
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guage of the poet and mystic. I am reminded of another mental 
case who svas neither a poet nor anything very outstanding, just 
a naturally quiet and rather sentimental youth. lie had fallen in 
love with a girl and, as so often happens, had failed to ascertain 
whether his love was requited. Ilis primitive participation mys- 
tique took it for granted that his agitations tverc plainly the agi- 
tations of the other, which on the lower levels of human 
psychology is naturally very often the case. Thus he built up a 
sentimental love-fantasy which precipitately collapsed when he 
discovered that the girl would have none of him. He was so des- 
perate that he went straight to the river to drow'n himself. It was 
late at night, and the stars gleamed up at him from the dark 
water. It seemed to him that the stars were swimming two by 
two down the river, and a wonderful feeling came over him. He 
forgot his suicidal intentions and gazed fascinated at the strange, 
stveet drama. And gradually he became aw’are that ever)’ star 'vas 
a face, and that all these pairs were lovers, ^vho were carried 
along locked in a dreaming embrace. An entirely new under- 
standing came to him: all had changed — his fate, his disappoint- 
ment, even his love, receded and fell away. The memory of the 
girl ^ew distant, blurred; but instead, he felt with complete 
certainty that untold riches were promised him. He knew that 
an immense treasure lay hidden for him in the neighbouring 
observatory. The result was that he ivas arrested by the police at 
four o clock in the morning, attemptinK to break into the ob- 
servatory. 


What had happened? His poor head had glimpsed a Dan- 
twque vision, whose loveliness he could never have grasped 
Vfru ^ poem. But he saw it, and it transformed him- 

What had hurt him most was now far away; a new and un- 
dreamed-of world of stars, tracing their silent courses far beyond 
this grievous earth, had opened out to him the moment he 
crossed Proserpine’s threshold.” The intuition of untold 
wealth—and could any fail to be touched by this thought?— came 
to him like a revelation. For his poor turnip-head it was too 
drown in the river, but in an eternal image, 
and Its beauty perished with him, 

^ disappear in his social role, so another 

may be engulfed m an inner vision and be lost to his surround- 
ings. Many fathomless transformations of personality, like sud- 
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ited to race, tribe, and family over and above the “universal 
collective psyche. To borrow an expression from Pierre Janet, 
the collective psyche comprises the parties injerieures of the psy- 
chic functions, that is to say those deep-rooted, well-nigh auto- 
matic portions of the individual psyche which arc inherited and 
are to be found everywhere, and are thus impersonal or supra- 
personal. Consciousness plus the personal unconscious consti- 
tutes the parlies superieures of the psychic functions, those por- 
tions, therefore, that are developed ontogenetically and 
acquired. Consequently, the individual who annexes the uncon- 
scious heritage of the collective psyche to what has accrued to 
him in the course of his ontogenetic development, as though it 
were part of the latter, enlai^es the scope of his personality in an 
illegitimate ^\'^y and suffers the consequences. In so far as the 
collective psyche comprises the parties injerieures of the psychic 
functions and thus forms the basis of every personality', it has the 
effect of crushing and de\’aluing the personality. This shows it- 
self either in the aforementioned stifling of selC<oniidencc or 
else in an unconscious heightening of the ego's importance to 
the point of a pathological will to power. 

® By raising the personal unconscious to consciousness, the 
analysis makes the subject aware of things which he is generally 
aware of in others, but ne\'er in himself. This disco\ery' maktt 
him therefore less indisidually unique, and more collective. Sis 
collectivization is not aUs'ays a step to the bad; it may sometimes 
be a step to the good. There are people who repress their good 
qualities and consciously give free rein to their infantile desires. 
The lifting of personal repressions at first brings purely personal 
contents into consciousness; but attached to them are the col- 
lective elements of the unconscious, the ever-present instincts, 
qualities, and ideas^ (images) as vs'ell as all those “statistical” 
quotas of average virtue and average vice which we recognize 
v\hen we say. Everyone has in him something of the criminal, 
t e genius, and the saint," Thus a living picture emerges, con- 
taining pretty’ well every'thing that moves upon the checker- 
board of the world, the good and the bad, the fair and the foul- 
A sense of solidarity with the world is gradually built up. which 
IS felt by many natures p something very positive and in certain 
cases actually is the deciding factor in the treatment of neurosis. 
* HivTOiei (189S). 
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collective psyche, which have become perceptible or have been 
rendered conscious artificially. How much these paired oppo- 
sites are contained in the collective psyche is exemplified by 
primitives: one observer will extol the greatest virtues in them, 
while another '^vill record the very worst impressions of the self- 
same tribe. For the primitive, whose personal differentiation is, 
as we know, only just beginning, both judgments are true, be- 
cause his psyche is essentially collective and therefore for the 
most part unconscious. He is still more or less identical with the 
collective psyche, and for that reason shares equally in the 
collective virtues and vices, without any personal attribution 
and without inner contradiction. The contradiction arises only 
when the personal development of the psyche begins, and ivhen 
reason discovers the irreconcilable nature of the opposites. The 
consequence of this discovery is the conflict of repression. We 
want to be good, and therefore must repress evil; and with that 
the paradise of the collective psyche comes to an end. Repression 
or the collective psyche was absolutely necessary for the develop- 
ment of personality. In primitives, development of personality, 
or more accurately, development of the person, is a question of 
magica ^estige. The figure of the medicine-man or chief leads 
tne way: both make themselves conspicuous by the singularity of 
and their mode of life, expressive of their social 
,,-ii f ^ sin^ anty of his outward tokens marks the individ- 
hnnr^.1 segregation is still further en- 
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gard these things from the causal point of view, as mere histori- 
cal sunivals and metastases of the incest taboo, it is impossible 
to understand what all these measures are for. If, however, tve 
approach the problem from the teleological point of view, much 
that was quite inexplicable becomes clear. 

*40 For the development of personality, then, strict differentia- 
tion from the collective psyche is absolutely necessary, since par- 
tial or blurred differentiation leads to an immediate melting 
aivay of the individual in the collective. There is now a danger 
that in the analysis of the unconscious the collective and the per- 
sonal ps)che may be fused together, wdth, as I have intimated, 
highly unfortunate results. These results are injurious both to 
the patient’s life-feeling and to his fellow men, if he has any in- 
fluence at all on his environment. Through his identification 
with the collecme psyche he will infallibly try to force the de- 
mands of his unconscious upon others, for identity with the col- 
lective ps)chc always brings with it a feeling of universal valid- 
ity — “godlikeness” — which completely ignores all differences in 
the personal psyche of his fellows (The feeling of universal %'a- 
lidity comes, of course, from the universality of the collecthe 
psyche.) A collective attitude naturally presupposes this same 
collectue psyche in others. But that means a ruthless disregard 
not only of individual differences but also of differences of a 
more general kind within the collective psyche itself, as for ex- 
ample differences of race.® This disregard for individuality ob- 
viously means the suffocation of the single individual, as a conse- 
quence of which the element of differentiation is obliterated 
from the community. The element of differentiation is the indi- 
\idual. All the highest achievements of virtue, as well as the 

rFretid. Totem and Taboo. 

*Thu$ 11 U a quite unpardonable mistake to accept the conclusions of a Jewish 
psychology as generally whd. Nobody vould dream of uking Chinese or Indian 
psychology as binding upon oursehes The cheap accusauon of anti Semitisn 
that has been leselled at me on the ground of this cntiasm is about as intelhge*s' 
as accusing me of an anti Chinese prejudice No doubt, on an earher and deeper 
level of psychic development, where tt is mil impossible to distinguish betweiffl 
an Aryan. Semitic, Hamitic, or Mongolian menuhty, all human races have a 
common coUective psyche But with the beginning of raaal diffcrentuuoo 
essential differences are developed in the collcaive psyche as well For this reason 
we cannot transplant the spirit of a foreign race in globo into our own mcntahiy 
without semible injury to the latter, a fact which does not. however, deter sun- 
dry natures of feeble insunrt from affecting Indian philosophy and the hU. 
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in man, and the unavoidable destruction of his individuality in 
the interests of the monstrosity that every great organization in 
fact is. The man of today, tvho resembles more or less the collec- 
tive ideal, has made his heart into a den of murderers, as can 
easily be proved by the analysis of his unconscious, even though 
he himself is not in the least disturbed by it. And in so far as he 
is normally “adapted”® to his emironment, it is true that the 
greatest infamy on the part of his group will not disturb him, so 
long as the majority of his fclloivs steadfastly believe in the ex- 
alted morality of their social organization. Now, all that I hat e 
said here about the influence of society upon the individual is 
identically true of the influence of the collective unconscious 
upon the induidual psyche. But, as is apparent from my exam- 
ples, the latter influence is as invisible as the former is visible. 
Hence it is not surprising that its inner effects are not under- 
stood, and that those to whom such things happen are called 
pathological freaks and treated as crazy. If one of them hap- 
pened to be a real genius, the fact would not be noted until the 
next generation or the one after. So obvious does it seem to us 
that a man should drown in his own dignity, so utterly incom* 
prehensible that he should seek anything other than t\hat the 
mob wants, and that he should \'anbh permanently from view in 
this other. One could wish both of them a sense of humour, that 
— according to Schopenhauer — truly “divine” attribute of man 
which alone befits him to maintain his soul in freedom. 

4* The collective instincts and fundamental forms of thinking 
and feeling whose activit)' is revealed by the analysis of the un- 
conscious constitute, for the conscious personality, an acquisition 
which it cannot assimilate without considerable disturbance. 1^ 
is therefore of the utmost importance in practical treatment to 
keep the integrity of the personality constantly in mind. For, if 
collective psjche is taken to be the personal possession of the 
indisidual, it will result in a distortion or an overloading of the 
personality which is very difficult to deal with. Hence it is im- 
peratise to make a clear distinction betsveen personal contents 
and those of the collective psyche. This distinction is far from 
because the personal grows out of the collective ps>che and 
IS mtimatel) bound up with it. So it is difficult to say exactly 
VN hat contents are to be called personal and what collective. 
•CL “adjusunenr and '‘adaptaufla- in Psychological Types (1923 cdn.. p. 4 « 9 )- 
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THE PERSONA AS A SEGMENT OF 
THE COLLECTIVE PSYCHE 

843 In this chapter we come to a problem which, if overlooked, is 
liable to cause the greatest confusion. It will be remembered 
that in the analysis of the personal unconscious the first things to 
be added to consciousness are the personal contents, and I sug- 
gested that these contents, which have been repressed but are 
capable of becoming conscious, should be called the personal 
conscious. I also showed that to annex the deeper layers of the 
unconscious, which I have called the collective unconscious, pro- 
duces an enlargement of the personality leading to the state of 
inflation This state is reached by simply continuing the analyti- 
cal work, as in the case of the young woman discussed above. By 
continuing the analysis we add to the personal consciousness cer- 
tain fundamental, general, and impersonal characteristics of hu- 
manity, thereby bringing about the inflation' I have just de- 

1 This phenomenon which results (tom the extension of consciousness, li 
sense specific to analytical treatment It occurs whenever people are overpowered 
by knowledge or by some new realization * Knowledge puffeth up " Paul 
to the Corinthians, for the new knowledge had turned the heads of many, as m 
deed constantly happens The indation has nothing to do with the kind of 
knowledge, but simply and solely svith the fact that any new knowledge can so 
seize hold of a weak head that he no longer sees and hears anything else He is 
hypnotized by it. and instantly believes he has solved the riddle of the universe 
But that IS equivalent to almighty self conceit This process is such a general 
reaction that in Genesis s 17, eating of the tree of knowledge is represented as 
a deadly sin It may not be immediately apparent why greater consaousness fol 
lowed by self conceit should be such a dangerous thing Genesis represents the 
act of becoming conscious as a taboo infringement as though knowledge meant 
that a sacrosanct barrier had been impiously overstepped I think that Genesis 
IS right in so far as every step towards greater consciousness is a kind of Prome 
thean guilt through knowledge, the gods are as it were robbed of their (!«• 
that IS something that was the property of the unconscious powers is tom out 
of its natural context and subordinated to the whims of the conscious mind The 
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*46 'When we analyse the persona we strip off the mask, and dis- 
cover that what seemed to be individual is at bottom collective; 
in other words, that the persona ^vas only a mask of the collec- 
tive psyche. Fundamentally the persona is nothing real; it _is_ a 
com promise be tween individual and society as to wha t a man 
sh ould appear to-be . He takes a name, earns a title, exercises a 
function, he is this or that. In a certain sense all "this is real, yet 
in relation to the essential individuality of the person concerned 
it is only a secondary reality, a compromise formation, in mak- 
ing which others often have a greater share than he. The per- 
sona is a semblance, a two-dimensional reality, to give it a nick- 
name. 

*47 It would be wrong to leave the matter as it stands without 
at the same time recognizing that there is, after all, something 
individual in the peculiar choice and delineation of the persona, 
and that despite the exclusive identity of the ego-consciousness 
with the persona the unconscious self, one’s real individuality, 
is always present and makes itself felt indirectly if not directly. 
Although the ego<onsciousness is at first identical with the per- 
sona— that compromise role in which we parade before the 
community— yet the unconscious self can never be repressed to 
the point of extinction. Its influence is chiefly manifest in the 
special nature of the contrasting and compensating contents of 
the unconscious. The purely personal attitude of the conscious 
mind evokes reactions on the part of the unconscious, and these, 
together with personal repressions, contain the seeds of individ- 
ual development in the guise of collective fantasies Through 
the analysis of the personal unconscious, the conscious mind be- 
comes suffused with collective material which brings -with it the 
elements of individuality. I am well aware that this conclusion 
must be almost unintelligible to anyone not familiar with my 
views and technique, and particularly so to those who habitually 
regard the unconscious from the standpoint of Freudian theory'. 
But if the reader will recall my example of the philosophy stu- 
dent, he can form a rough idea of what I mean. At the beginning 
u u patient ivas quite unconscious of the fact 

that her relation to her father was a fixation, and that she was 
therefore seeking a man like her father, whom she could then 
meet with her intellect. This in itself would not have been a 
mistake if her intellect had not had that peculiarly protesting 
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transference, the dreams I spoke of in Chapter I began to mate- 
rialize They brought up bits of the collective unconscious, and 
that was the end of her infantile world and of all the heroics She 
came to herself and to her owti real potentialities. This is 
roughly the way things go in most cases, if the anal)'sis is carried 
far enough. That the consciousness of her individuality should 
coincide exactly with the reactivation of an archaic god-image is 
not just an isolated coincidence, but a very frequent occurrence 
which, in my view, corresponds to an unconscious law. 

*49 After this digression, let us turn back to our earlier reflec- 
tions. 

*50 Once the penonal repressions are lifted, the individuality 
and the collective psjche begin to emerge in a coalescent state, 
thus releasing the hitherto repressed personal fantasies. The fan- 
tasies and dreams which now appear assume a somewhat differ- 
ent aspect. An infallible sign of collective images seems to be the 
appearance of the “cosmic” element, I.e , the images in the 
dream or fantasy are connected with cosmic qualities, such as 
temporal and spatial infinity, enormous speed and extension of 
movement, “astrological” associations, telluric, lunar, and solar 
analogies, changes in the proportions of the body, etc. The obvi- 
ous oc^rrence of mythological and religious motifs in a dream 
also points to the activity of the collective unconscious. The col- 
lective element is very often announced by peculiar symptoms,® 
as for example by dreams where the dreamer is flying through 
space like a comet, or feels that he is the earth, or the sun, or a 
star; or else is of immense size, or dwarfishly small; or that he is 
dead, is in a strange place, is a stranger to himself, confused, 
inad, etc. Similarly, feelings of disorientation, of dizziness and 
the like, may appear along with symptoms of inflation 

out of the collective psyche have a con- 
fusing and blinding effect One result of the dissolution of the 
per^na is a release of involuntary fantasy, ivhich is apparently 
nothing else than the specific activity of the collective psyche. 
1 his activity throivs up contents whose existence one had never 
suspected before But as the influence of the collective uncon- 


element, m dream* are not 
I * K ' analyueal treatment. TTaere are many psychological 

ntoimns in which the acunty of the coUccure unconscious tan Sne to the 
rirface. But thu u not the pUce to enUrge upon these condiuons. 
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5C101IS increases so the conscious mind Joses its pouer oE leader 
ship Imperceptibly it becomes the led while an unconscious 
and impersoml process gradoiUy takes conttol Thus, mthout 
noticing It the conscious personality is pushed about like a fig 
ure on a chess board by an iniisible plajer It is this player who 
^cides the game of fate, not the conscious mind and its plans 
This IS Iiostf the resolution of the transference apparently so im 
possible to tlie conscious mind tvas brought about in my earlier 
example 

'a* The plunge into this process becomes unavoidable whenever 
the necessity arises of overcoming an apparently insuperable 
difificultj It goes without saying that tins necessity docs not oc 
cur in every case of neurosis since perhaps in the majority the 
prime consideration is only the removal of temporary difficulties 
of adaptation Certainly severe cases cannot be cured without a 
far reaching change of character or of attitude In by far the 
greater number, adaptation to external reality demands so much 
asorK that inner adaptation to the collectne unconscious cannot 
be considered for a a ery long time Bu t u ben this inner adapta 
tion becomes a problem, a strange irresistible attraction pro* 
cecds from the unconscious and exerts a powerful influence on 
the conscious direction of life The predominance of uncon 
scious influences together with the associated disintegration of 
the persona and the deposition of the conscious mind from 
pouer, constitute a state of psjchic disequilibrium which in 
analytical treatment is artificially induced for the therapeutic 
purpose of resolving a difficulty that might block further devel 
opment There are of course mnnraerable obstacles that can be 
overcome uith good advice and a little moral support aided by 
goodwill and understanding on the part of the patient Excel 
lent curative results can be obtained in this way Cases are not 
uncommon where there is no need to breathe a word about the 
unconscious But again there are difficulties for which one can 

foresee no satisfactory solution If m these cases the psyc iceqm 
librium IS not already disturbed before treatment begins it will 
certainly be upset during the analysis and sometimes 
any interference by the doctor It often seems as t oug ese 
patients had only been iraiong to find a trustworthy person m 
order to give up and collapse Such a tas of “““ “ ^ 

pnnctptt to a psychotic dtslnrbance that is it differs from the 
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initial stages of mental illness only by ilie fact that it leads in the 
end to greater health, while the latter leads to ^et greater de- 
struction. It is a condition of panic, a letting go in face of appar- 
ently hopeless complications. Mostly it was preceded b) desper- 
ate efforts to master the difficulty by force of idll; then came the 
collapse, and the once guiding will crumbles completely- The 
energy thus freed disappears from consciousness and falls into 
the unconscious. As a matter of fact, it is at these moments that 
the first signs of unconscious activity appear. (I am thinking of 
the example of that )Oung man who W'as weak in the head.) 
Obviously the energy' that fell away from consciousness has acti- 
vated the unconscious. The immediate result is a change of atti- 
tude. One can easily imagine that a stronger head would ha\e 
taken that \'ision of the stars as a healing apparition, and would 
have looked upon human suffering sub specie aeternitatis, in 
^vhich case his senses w’ould ha\ e been restored.® 


Had this happened, an apparently insurmountable obstacle 
would have been removed. Hence I regard the loss of balance as 
purposive, since it replaces a defective consciousness by the 
automatic and instinctive activit)* of the unconscious, which is 
aiming all the time at the creation of a new balance and will 
morMver achieve this aim, provided that the conscious mind is 
capable^ of assimilating the contents produced by the uncon- 
scious, 1 e , of understanding and digesting them. If the uncon- 
saous simply rides roughshod over the conscious mind, a ps)'- 
chotic condition develops. If it can neither completely prevail 
nor yet be understood, the result is a conflict that cripples all 
mrthCT advance. But with this question, namelv the understand- 
ing of the collective unconscious, we come to a formidable diffi- 
culty which I have made the theme of my next chapter. 

telfelogiqu. .nlmiiodc- un dc su.ad. em 
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plicated psychic reaction such as can be observed in the course oE 
analytical treatment. It would, however, be a mistake to think 
that cases o£ this kind make their appearance only in analytical 
treatment. The process can be observed just as well, and often 
better, in other situations of life, namely in all those careers 
where there has been some violent and destructive intervention 
o£ fate. Every one, presumably, has suffered adverse turns of for- 
tune, but mostly they are wounds that heal and leave no crip- 
pling mark. But here we are concerned with experiences that 
are destructive, that can smash a man completely or at least crip- 
ple him for good. Let us take as an example a businessman who 
takes too great a risk and consequently becomes bankrupt. If he 
does not allow himself to be discouraged by this depressing ex- 
perience, but, undismayed, keeps his former daring, perhaps 
with a little salutary caution added, his wound will be healed 
without permanent injury. But if, on the other hand, he goes to 
pieces, abjures all further risks, and laboriously tries to patch up 
his social reputation within the confines of a much more limited 
penonality, doing inferior work with the mentality of a scared 
child, in a post far below him, then, technically speaking, he will 
have restored his persona in a regressive way. He will as a result 
of his fright have slipped back to an earlier phase of his person- 
ality; he will have demeaned himself, pretending that he is as he 
was before the crucial experience, though utterly unable even to 
think of repeating such a risk. Formerly perhaps he wanted 
more than he could accomplish; now he does not even dare to 
attempt what he has it in him to do. 

*55 Such experiences occur in every walk of life and in evep^ 
possible form, hence in psychological treatment also Here again 
it is a question of widening the personality, of taking a risk on 
one's circumstances or on one’s nature. What the critical experi- 
ence is in actual treatment can be seen from the case of our phi- 
losophy student: it is the transference. As I have already indi- 
cated, it is possible for the patient to slip over the reef of the 
transference unconsciously, in which case it does not become an 
experience and nothing fundamental happens The doctor, for 
the sake of mere convenience, might well wish for such patients. 
But if they are intelligent, the patients soon discover the exist- 
ence of this problem for themselves. If then the doctor, as in the 
above case, is exalted into the father-lover and consequently has 
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doned my rationalistic attempts in order-with 
mistrust-to give nature a chance to correct «hj.t seemed to me 
to be her own foolishness. As already mentioned, this “ug”' ■" 
something extraordinarily Jmponant n^ the exi mn« 


sometning cxuauiuiuamj ^ ^^„crinii<; 

an unconscious self-regulation. Not only can the “"eonscious 
“wish," it can also cancel its own wishes. This realization ot 


"Wish,” It can aiso tumci iu» 

such immense importance for the integrity of the P^nona ty. 
must remain sealed to anyone who cannot get over the idea that 
it IS simply a question of infantilism. He will turn round on 
threshold of this realization and tell himself: “It was all non- 
sense of course. I am a crazy visionary! The best thing to 
would be to bury the unconscious or throw it overboard with a 
its works.” The meaning and purpose he so eagerly desired e 
will see only as infantile maunderings. He will understand tha 
his longing was absurd; he learns to be tolerant with himse , 
resigned. What can he do? Rather than face the conflict he will 
turn back and, as best he can, regressively restore his , 

persona, discounting all those hopes and expectations that na 
blossomed under the transference. He will become smalle^ 
more limited, more rationalistic than he was before. One cou 
not say that this result would be an unqualified misfortune m a^ 
cases, for there are all too many who, on account of their notori- 
ous ineptitude, thrive better in a rationalistic system than in 
freedom. Freedom is one of the more difficult things. Those who 
can stomach this way out can say with Faust: 


This earthly circle I know well enough. 

Towards the Beyond the view has been cut off; 

Fool — ^who directs that way his dazzled eye. 

Contrives himself a double in the sky! 

I^t him look round him here, not stray beyond; 

To a sound man this world must needs respond. 

To roam into eternity is vaini 

What he percehes, he can attain 

Thus let him walk along his earthlong day; 

Though phantoms haunt him, let him go his way * 

*58 Such a solution tvould be perfect if a man were really able to 
shake off the unconscious, drain it of its energy and render it 
inactive. But experience shotvs that the unconscious can be de- 
3 Faust, trans by Louis MacNace, p 285 (Part II, Act V) 
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praed of Its energy only m part u remains continually actue 
for It not only contains but is itself the source of the libido from 
which the ps)chjc elements flow It is therefore a delusion to 
think that by some kind of magical theory or method the uncon 
scious can be finally emptied of libido and thus as it were ehm 
mated One may for a while play with this delusion but the day 
comes when one is forced to say with Faust 

But now sudi spcctredom so throngs the air 
That none knows how to dodge it none knows where 
TTiough one day greet us with a rational gleam 
The night entangles us in ivebs of dream 

come back happy from the fields of spring — 

And a bird croaks Croals what? Some evil thing 
Enmeshed in superstition night and morn 
It forms and shm % itself and comes to ivam 
And we soscared stand without fnend or Vin 
And the door crealts— and nobody comes in ‘ 

Nobody of hu oivn free will can strip the unconscious of its 
effective power At best one can merely deceive oneself on this 
poinLFor as Goethe says 

Unheard by the outi ard ear 
In the Ijearl I whisper fear 
Changing shape from hour to hour 
I employ my savage po\ er ® 

Only one thing is effective against the unconscious and that is 
hard outer necessity (Those with rather more knoivJedge of the 
unconscious will sec behind the outer necessity the same face 
which once gared at them from within ) An inner necessity can 
change into an outer one and so long as the outer necessity is 

real and not just faked psychic problems remain more or less 
ineffective Tins is why Mephisto offers Faust who is sick of the 
madness of magic the following advice 

Right There is one i ay that needs 
No money no physician and no wiich 

1 Ib d p *8 (Pari XI Act V) 

BIbd p sSctPanll A«V) modifed 
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Pack up ) our things and get back to the land 

And there begin to dig and diicli; 

Keep to the narrow round, confine ^our mind, 

And live on fodder of the simplest kind, 

A beast among the beasts; and don’t forget 
To use )our own dung on the crops )OU set! ® 

It is a wdl-knoim fact that the "simple life" cannot be fahed, 
and therefore the unproblematical existence of a poor man, w o 
really is delivered over to fate, cannot be bought by such cheap 
imitations. Only the man who lives such a life not as a mere 
possibility, but is actually driven to it by the necessity of his ot^ 
nature, will blindly pass over the problem of his soul, since^ e 
lacks the capacity to grasp it. But once he has seen the Faustian 
problem, the escape into the “simple life” is closed for ever. 
There is of course nothing to stop him from taking a two-room 
cottage in the country, or from pottering about in a garden and 
eating raw turnips But his soul laughs at the deception. Only 
what is really oneself has the power to heal. 

*59 The regresshe restoration of the persona is a possible course 
only for the man who owes the critical failure of his life to his 
OV.T 1 inflatedness "With diminished personality, he turns back to 
the measure he can fill. But in every’ other case resignation and 
self-belittlement are an evasion, ivhich in the long run can be 
kept up only at the cost of neurotic sickliness. From the con- 
scious point of view of the person concerned, his condition does 
not look like an evasion at all, but seems to be due to the impos- 
sibility of coping with the problem Usually he is a lonely figure, 
with little or nothing to help him in our present-day culture. 
E\en psychology has only purely reductive interpretations to 
offer, since it inevitably underlines the archaic and infantile 
character of these transitional states and makes them unaccept- 
able to him. The fact that a medical theory may also serv'e the 
purpose of enabling the doctor to pull his own head more or less 
elegantly out of the noose does not occur to him That is pre- 
cisely why these reductive theories fit the essence of neurosis so 
beautifully — because they are of such great service to the doctor. 

Slbid.p 67 (Part I. W itch’f Kitchen scene) modified 
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b Identification -with the Collective Psyche 

The second way leads to identification with the collective 
pycie 1 his would amount to an acceptance of inflation but 
ou exalted into a system That is to say one nould be the for 
unate possessor of the great truth which was only waiting to 
bo OtscQi ered of the eschatological knowledge which spclfs the 
eahng of the nations This attitude is not necessarily inegajo- 
rnania in direct form but in the milder and more familiar form 
of prophetic inspiration and desire for martyrdom For iseafc 
minded persons who as often as not possess more than their fair 
share of ambition vanity and misplaced naivet^ the danger of 
yielding to this temptation is very great Access to the collective 
psyche means a reneual of life for the indnidual no matter 
whether this renciwil is felt as pleasant or unpleasant Everybody 
tvould like to hold fast to this reneival one man because it cn 
hances his lifC'feehng another because it promises a rich harvest 
of knowledge a third because he lias discoi ered the key that will 
transform his whole life Therefore all those who do not wish to 
deprive themselves of the great treasures that he buned in the 
collective psyche will strive by every means possible to maintain 
their newly won connection wth the primal source of hfe^ 
Identification iiould seem to be the shortest road to this for the 
dissolution of the persona m the collective psyche positively in 
vites one to tied oneself with the abyss and blot out all memory 
in Its embrace This piece of mysticism is innate in all better 
men as the longing for the mother, the nostalgia for the 
source from tvhich we came 

As I have shown in my book on libido there lie at the root of 
the regressive longing which Freud conceives as infantile fiva 
tion or the incest wish a specific value and a specific need 
ivhich are nnde explicit m myths It is precisely the strongest 
and best among men the heroes who give ivay to their regrcs 

rr would hte to calf attention here to an tntmitlng rtmatk of Kants. In hfs 
le«ures on psychoJ<^ (} OTlesunpr, uber Piyrhologie U png 18S3) he 
of the treasure lytng wnhm the field ot d m representations that deep abps 0/ 
human knowledge forever beyond out teach " "Ht * treature « I have dmon 
siraied fn tny Symbots of Transformation a the agg^«« of ptfroor 

dial Images in whfch the Ub do u aneated or taiher which are setfrepiesea 
tationtofthe libido 
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sive longing and purposely expose themselves to the danger of 
being devoured by the monster of the maternal abyss. But if a 
man is a hero, he is a hero because, in the final reckoning, he did 
not let the monster devour him, but subdued it, not on« u 
many times. Victory over the collective ps)che alone yields the 
true value— the capture o£ the hoard, the invincible weapon, the 
magic talisman, or whatever it be that the myth deems most de- 
sirable. An>one who identifies with the collective psyche— or, m 
mythological terms, lets himself be devoured by the monster— 
and vanishes in it, attains the treasure that the dragon guards, 
but he does so in spite of himself and to his own greatest harm. 

>2 Probably no one who was conscious of the absurdity of this 
identification would have the courage to make a principle of it. 
But the danger is that very many people lack the necessary hu- 
mour, or else it fails them at this particular juncture; they are 
seized by a sort of pathos, everything seems pregnant w’ith mean- 
ing, and all effective self-criticism is checked. I would not deny 
in general the existence of genuine prophets, but in the name of 
caution I would begin by doubting each individual case; for it is 
far too serious a matter for us lightly to accept a man as a genu- 
ine prophet. Every' respectable prophet strives manfully against 
the unconscious pretensions of his role. When therefore a 
prophet appears at a moment’s notice, we would be better ad- 
vised to contemplate a possible psychic disequilibrium. 

263 But besides the possibility of becoming a prophet, there is 
another alluring joy, subtler and apparently more legitimate: 
the joy of becoming a prophet’s disciple. This, for the vast ma- 
jority of people, is an altogether ideal technique. Its adv’antages 
are: the odium dignitatis, the superhuman responsibility of the 
prophet, turns into the so much siveeter otium indignitatis. The 
disciple is unworthy; modestly he sits at the Master’s feet and 
guards against having ideas of his oivn. Mental laziness becomes 
a virtue; one can at least bask in the sun of a semidivine being. 
He can enjoy the archaism and infantilism of his unconscious 
fantasies ivithout loss to himself, for all responsibility is laid at 
the Master’s door. Through his deification of the Master, the 
disciple, apparently without noticing it, waxes in stature; more- 
over, does he not possess the great truth — ^not his oivn discovery, 
of course, but received straight from the Master’s hands? Natu- 
rally the disciples ahvays slid, tc^ether, not out of love, but for 
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the very understandable purpose of effortlessly confirming their 
otm convictions by cngendermg an air of collective agreement. 
Now this IS an idenufication with the collective ps)che that 
seems altogether more commendable* somebody else has the 
honour of being a prophet, but also the dangerous responsibil- 
ity. For one's mvn part, one is a mere disciple, but nonetheless a 
joint guardian of the great treasure which the Master has found 
One feds the full dignity and burden of such a position, deem- 
ing It a solemn duty and a moral necessity to revile others not of 
a lihe mind, to enrol proselytes and to hold up a light to the 
Gentiles, exactly as though one were the prophet oneself. And 
these people, who creep about behind an apparently modest 
persona, are the very ones who. when inflated by identification 
with the collective psyche, suddenly burst upon the world scene 
For, just as the prophet is a primordial image from the collective 
psyche, so also is the disciple of the prophet 

In both cases inflation is brought about by the collective un 
conscious, and the independence of the mdividualit) suffers in- 
jury But since by no means all individualities hive the strength 
to be independent, the disciple fantasy is perhaps the best they 
can accomplish The gratifications of the accompinying infla- 
tion at least do something to make up for the loss of spiritual 
freedom. Nor should we underestimate the fact that the hfe of a 
real or imagined prophet is full of sorrows, disappointments, 
and privations, so that the hosanna shouting band of disciples 
has the value of a compensation AH this is so humanly 
standable that it would be a matter for astonishment if it Jed to 
any further destination whatever. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


filment oE the collective qualities of the human being, since ade- 
quate consideration of the peculiarity oE the individual is more 
conducive to a better social performance than rvhen the pecul- 
iarity is neglected or suppressed. The idiosjTicrasy of an individ- 
ual is not to be understood as any strangeness in his substance or 
in his components, but rather as a unique combination, or grad- 
ual differentiation, oE functions and faculties svhich in them- 
selves are universal. Every human face has a nose, ttvo eyes, etc., 
but these universal factors are %'ariable, and it is this variability 
which makes individual peculiarities possible. Individuation, 
therefore, can only mean a process of psychological development 
that fulfils the individual qualities given; in other words, it is a 
process by which a man becomes the definite, unique being he 
in fact is. In so doing he does not become “selfish” in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but is merely fulfilling the peculiarity of 
his nature, and this, as we have said, is vastly different from ego- 
tism or individualism. 

*68 Xow in so far as the human individual, as a living unit, is 
composed of purely universal factors, he is wholly collective and 
therefore in no sense opposed to collectivity. Hence the individ- 
ualistic emphasis on one's own peculiarity is a contradiction of 
this basic fact of the living being. Individuation, on the other 
hand, aims at a liring co-operation of all factors. But since the 
uniNersal factors always appear only in individual form, a full 
consideration of them will also produce an individual effect, and 
one w’hich cannot be surpassed by' anything else, least of all by 
individualism. 

The aim of individuation is nothing less than to divest the 
self of the false v\Tappings of the persona on the one hand, and of 
the suggestive power of primordial images on the other. From 
what has been said in the previous chapters it should be suffi- 
ciently clear vvhat the persona means psychologically. But when 
we turn to the other side, namely to the influence of the collec- 
tive unconscious, e find we are moving in a dark interior world 
that is vastly more difficult to understand than the psychology of 
the persona, vshich is accessible to ev’etyone. Everyone knows 
vvhat is meant by “putting on official airs” or “playing a social 
role. ' TTirough ^e persona a man tries to appear as this or that, 
or he hides behind a mask, or he may ev’en build up a definite 
persona as a barricade. So the problem of the persona should 
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o£ remarkable signs could have been detected which, in more or 
less symbolic fashion, hinted at abnormal future developments. 

I am reminded, for instance, of a mental case who refused all 
nourishment and created quite extraordinary difficulties in con- 
nection with nasal feeding. In fact an anaesthetic was necessary 
before the tube could be inserted. The patient was able in some 
remarkable way to swallow his tongue by pressing it back into 
the throat, a fact that was quite new and unknown to me at the 
time. In a lucid interval I obtained the following history from 
the man. As a boy he had often revolved in his mind the idea of 
how he could take his life, even if every conceivable measure 
were employed to prevent him. He first tried to do it by holding 
his breath, until he found that by the time he was in a semi- 
conscious state he had already begun to breathe again. So he 
gave up these attempts and thought: perhaps it would work if he 
refused food. This fantasy satisfied him until he discovered that 
food could be poured into him through the nasal cavity. He 
therefore considered how this entrance might be closed, and 
thus it was that he hit upon the idea of pressing his tongue back- 
wards. At first he was unsuccessful, and so he began a regular 
training, until at last he succeeded in swallowing his tongue in 
much the same way as sometimes happens accidentally during 
anaesthesia, evidently in his case by artificially relaxing the mus- 
cles at the root of the tongue. 

* 7 * In this strange manner the boy paved the "way for his future 
psychosis. After the second attack he became incurably insane. 
This is only one example among many others, but it suffices to 
show how the subsequent, apparently sudden irruption of alien 
contents is really not sudden at all, but is rather the result of an 
unconscious development that has been going on for years. 

*72 The great question now is; in what do these unconscious 
processes consist? And how are they constituted? Naturally, so 
long as they are unconscious, nothing can be said about them. 
But sometimes they manifest themselves, partly through symp- 
toms, partly through actions, opinions, affects, fantasies, and 
dreams. Aided by such observational material we can dra^v indi- 
rect conclusions as to the momentary state and constitution of 
the unconscious processes and their development. We should 
not, however, labour under the illusion that we have now dis- 
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regulation of the psyche as a whole. On the personal level, these 
are the not consciously recognized personal motives which ap- 
pear in dreams, or the meanings of daily situations which we 
have overlooked, or conclusions we have failed to draw, or 
affects ^ve have not permitted, or criticisms we have spared our- 
selves. But the more we become conscious of ourselves through 
self-kno^vledge, and act accordingly, the more the layer of the 
personal unconscious that is superimposed on the collective un- 
conscious will be diminished. In this tray there arises a con- 


uumuous will oe diminished. In this tray there arises a con- 
sciousness which is no longer imprisoned in the petty, oversensi- 
tive, personal w-orld of the ego, but participates freely in the 
wider world of objective interests. This widened consciousness is 
no onger that touchy, egotistical bundle of personal tvishes, 
ears, hopes, and ambitions which always has to be compensated 
or comcted by unconscious counter-tendencies; instead, it i* ^ 
faction of relationship to the world of objects, bringing the 
individual into absolute, binding, and indissoluble communion 
Jt#. ^ at large. The complications arising at this stage 
ri^ egotistic wish-confficu, but difficulties that con- 

oufetln ^ °"eself. At this stage it is fundamentally^ 

^ collective problems, which have activated the coHec- 
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comitct of relationship and must therefore be 
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the case can also be reversed, as once happened to a friend of 
mine. While still a callow student he had written to Virchow, 


the pathologist, craving an audience with "His Excellency.” 
When, quaking with fear, he presented himself and tried to give 
his name, he blurted out, “My name is Virchow.” Whereupon 
His Excellency, smiling mischievously, said, "Ah! So your name 
is Virchow too?” The feeling of his own nullity was evidently 
too much for the unconscious of my friend, and in consequence 
it instantly prompted him to present himself as equal to Vir- 
chow in grandeur. 

*83 In these more personal relations there is of course no need 
for any very collective compensations. On the other hand, the 
figures employed by the unconscious in our first case are of a 


definitely collective nature: they are universally recognized he- 
roes. Here there are t^vo possible interpretations: either my pa- 
tients younger brother is a man of acknowledged and far- 
reaching collective importance, or my patient is overestimating 
his owTi importance not merely in relation to his brother but in 
relation to everybody else as well. For the first assumption there 
was no support at all, while for the second there was the evi- 
dence of one’s oivn eyes. Since the man’s extreme arrogance 
affected not only himself, but a far wider social group, the com- 
pensation availed itself of a collective image. 

'i The same is true of the second case. The "witch" is a collec- 
tive image; hence we must conclude that the blind dependence 
° woman applied as much to the iv’ider social group 

as It did to her mother personaUy. This was indeed the case, in 
so far as she was still living in an exclusively infantile world, 
where the world was identical with her parents. These examples 
deal with relations within the personal orbit. There are, how- 
ever, impersonal relations which occasionally need unconscious 
rampensatton. In such cases collective images appear with a 
more or less mythological character. Moral, philosophical, and 
religious problems are, on account of their universal validity, 
me most likely to call for mythological compensatton. In the 

v ?' n '>"'1 

compensation: Mr. Preemby, a midget peisonahty. discovers 
Ldv of Sargon, King of Kings. Hap- 

olol’iil srams of the author rescues poor old Sargon from path- 
ological absurdity, and even gives the reader a chance to appre- 
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conscious contents, albeit in a very signifirant way, but that it 
lacks initiative- It is, however, far from my intention to give the 
impression that the unconscious is merely reactive in all cases. 
On the contrary, there is a host of experiences which seem to 
prove that the unconscious is not only spontaneous but can ac- 
tually take the lead. There are innumerable cases of people who 
lingered on in a pettifogging unconsciousness, only to become 
neurotic in the end. Thanks to the neurosis contrived by the 
unconscious, they are shaken out of their apathy, and this in 
spite of their oivn laziness and often desperate resistance. 

* 9 ‘ Yet it would, in my view, be wTong to suppose that in such 
cases the unconscious is working to a deliberate and concerted 
plan and is striving to realize certain definite ends. I have found 
nothing to support this assumption. The driving force, so far as 
it is possible for us to grasp it, seems to be in essence only an 
urge towards self-realization. If it were a matter of some general 
teleological plan, then all individuals who enjoy a surplus of un- 
consciousness would necessarily be driven towards higher con- 
sciousness by an irresistible urge. That is plainly not the case. 
There are vast masses of the population who, despite their no- 
torious unconsciousness, never get anyivhere near a neurosis. 
The few who are smitten by such a fate are really persons of the 
“higher” type who, for one reason or another, have remained 
too long on a primitive level. Their nature does not in the long 
run tolerate persistence in what is for them an unnatural torpor. 
As a result of their narrow conscious outlook and their cramped 
existence they save energy'; bit by bit it accumulates in the un- 
conscious and finally explodes in the form of a more or less acute 
neurosis. This simple mechanism does not necessarily conceal a 
“plan.” A perfectly understandable urge towards self-realization 
would provide a quite satisfactory explanation. We could also 
speak of a retarded maturation of the personality. 

*9* Since it is highly probable that we are still a long way from 
the summit of absolute consciousness, presumably eveiy’one is 
capable of w'ider consciousness, and ive may assume accordingly 
that the unconscious processes are constantly supplying us ivith 
contents which, if consciously recognized, would extend the 
range of consciousness. Looked at in this w'ay, the unconscious 
appears as a field of experience of unlimited extent- If it w'ere 
merely reactive to the conscious mind, we might aptly call it a 
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Tioration of character that partly contradicts the notion of per- 
sonal iramortality. The Bataks ^ o£ Sumatra, go so far as to assert 
tliat the people -vvho tvere good in this life turn into malign and 
dangerous spirits. Nearly cver>thing that the primitives szy 
about the tricks -which the spirits play on the living, and the 
general picture they give of the revenanls, corresponck down to 
the last detail with the phenomena established by spiritualistic 
experience. And just as the communications from the “Be)ond 
can be seen to be the activities of broken-olf bits of the psyche, so 
these primitive spirits are manifestations of unconscious com- 
plexes.* The importance that modem psjcholog^' attaches to the 
“parental complex” is a direct continuation of primitive man s 
experience of the dangerous potver of the ancestral spirits. Even 
die error of judgment tshich leads him unthinkingly to assume 
that the spirits are realities of the external world is carried on m 
our assumption (which is only partially correct) that the real 
parents are responsible for the parental complex. In the old 
trauma theory of Freudian psychoanalysis, and in other quarters 
as well, this assumption even passed for a scientific explanation. 
(It was in order to atoid this confusion that I advocated the 
terra “parental imago.” ') 

The simple soul is of course quite unaware of the fact that 
his nearest relations, vsho exercise immediate influence over 
him, create in him an image which is only partly a replica of 
themselves, while its other part is compounded of elements de- 
rived from himself. The imago is built up of parental influences 
plus the specific reactions of the child; it is therefore an image 
that reflects the object with very considerable qualifications. 
Naturally, the simple soul believes that his parents are as he sees 
them. The image is unconsciously projected, and vs’hen the par- 
ents die, the projected image goes on working as though it were 
a spirit existing on its owm. The primitive then speaks of pa* 
rental spirits who return by night (jevenants), while the mod- 
em man calls it a father or mother complex. 

*95 The more limited a man's field of consciousness is, the more 

* Wamccke. The ReUpon der Batak (1909) 

* Cf ‘TTie PsjcholcFgical Foundations of Belief in Spmts." 

®[niU term s*ai taken up by psythoanalysis, but in analytical psycholog' ii 
has been largely replaced by "primoidial image of the parent" or “parental 
aithctypc."— Editom ] 
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numerous the psychic contents (iznagos) ivhich meet him as 
quasi-extemal apparitions, either in the form of spirits, or as 
magical potencies projected upon living people (magicians, 
tvitches, etc.). At a rather higher stage of development, where 
the idea of the soul already exists, not all the images continue to 
he projected (where this happens, even trees and stones talk), 
but one or the other complex has come near enough to con- 
sciousness to be felt as no longer strange, but as somehow “be- 
longing.” Nevertheless, Uie feeling that it ''belongs" is not at 
first mlBciently strong [or the complex to be sensed as a subjec- 
tive content of consciousness. It remains in a sort of no man’s 
land between conscious and unconscious, in the half-shadow, in 
part belonging or akin to the conscious subject, in part an au- 
tonomous being, and meeting consciousness as such. At all 
events it is not necessarily obedient to the subject’s intentions, it 
may even be of a higher order, more often than not a source of 
inspiration or warning, or of “supernaturar’ information. Psy- 
cliologically such a content could be explained as a partly auton- 
omous complex that is not yet fully integrated. The archaic 
souls, the ba and ka of the Egyptians, are comple-xcs of this kind. 
At a still higher level, and particularly among the civilized peo- 
ples of the IVest, this complex is invariably of the feminine gen- 
der— anima and ivxk—a fact for which deeper and cogent rea- 
sons are not lacking. 
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ANIMA AND ANIMUS 

agS Among all possible spirits the spirits of the parents are in 
practice the most important; hence the universal incidence of 
tl^e ancestor cult. In its original form it served to conciliate the 
revenants, but on a higher level of culture it became an essen- 
tially moral and educational institution, as in China. For the 
child, the parents are his closest and most influential relations. 
But as he grows older this influence is split off; consequently the 
parental imagos become increasingly shut away from conscious- 
ness, and on account of the restrictive influence they sometimes 
continue to exert, they easily acquire a negative aspect. In this 
way the parental imagos remain as alien elements somewhere 
“outside” the psyche. In place of the parents, woman now takes 
up her position as the most immediate environmental influence 
in the life of the adult man. She becomes his companion, she 
belongs to him in so far as she shares his life and" is more or less 
of the same age. She is not of a superior order, either by virtue of 
age, authority, or physical strength. She is, hoivever, a very influ- 
ential factor and, like the parents, she produces an imago of a 
relatively autonomous nature — ^not an imago to be split off like 
that of the parents, but one that has to be kept associated with 
consciousness. Woman, with her very dissimilar psychology, is 
and ahva^s has been a source of information about things for 
which a man has no eyes. She can be his inspiration; her intui- 
tive capacity, often superior to man’s, can give him timely warn- 
ing, and her feeling, always directed towards the personal, can 
show him wa)s which his orm less personally accented feeling 
^vould never have discovered What Tacitus says about the Ger- 
manic women is exactly to the point in this respect.^ 

*97 Here, without a doubt, is one of the main sources for the 
feminine quality of the soul. But it does not seem to be the only 

1 Cwmania (Loeb edn), pars. j8, 19 
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able utterance to this supposition in tlic historical aspect of their 

anima figures. . 

oo As we know, there is no human experience, nor u'oultl expe- 
rience be possible at all. without tlic intervention of a subjective 
aptitude. What is this subjective aptitude? Ultimately it consist 
in an innate psychic structure which allows man to have experi- 
ences of this kind. Thus the whole nature of man presupposes 
woman, both physically and spiritually. His s>-stem is tuned in to 
woman from the start, just as it is prepared for a quite definite 
world where there is water, light, air, salt, carbohydrates, etc. 
/The form of the world int Q.whiclUi£iibonus alrcadyiaboxn in 
him ^ ^ viTMial imrigp Likcwisc parents, wife, children, birth, 
arrd death are inborn in him as virtual images, as psychic apti- 
tudes. These a priori categories have by nature a collective char- 
acter; they are images of parents, wife, and children in general, 
and are not individual predestinations. AVc must therefore think 
of these images as lacking in solid content, hence as unconscious. 
They only acquire solidity, influence, and eventual conscious- 
ness in the encounter with empirical facts, which touch the un- 
conscious aptitude and quicken it to life. They are in a sense the 
deposits of all our ancestral experiences, but they are not the 
experiences themselves. So at least it seems to us, in the present 
limited state of our knowledge, (I must confess that I have never 
yet found infallible evidence for the inheritance of memory im- 
ages, but I do not regard it as positively precluded that in addi- 
tion to these collective deposits which contain nothing specifi- 
cally individual, there may also be inherited memories that are 
individually determined.) 

30‘ An inherited collective image of woman exists in a man s 
unconscious, with the help of which he apprehends the nature 
of woman. This inherited image is the third important source 
for the femininity of the soul. 

302 As the reader will have grasped, we are not concerned here 
with a philosophical, much less a religious, concept of the soul, 
but with the psychological recognition of the existence of a 
semiconscious psychic complex, having partial autonomy of 
function. Clearly, this recognition has as much or as little to do 
with philosophical or religious conceptions of the soul, as psy- 
chology has as much or as little to do with philosophy or reli- 
gion. I have no wish to embark here on a “battle of the facul- 
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ties, nor do I seek to demonstrate either to the philosopher or 
to the theologian ^vhat exactly he means by "soul.” I must, how- 
ever, restrain both of them from prescribing what the psycholo- 
pst ought to mean by "soul.” The quality of personal immortal- 
itj’ so fondly attributed to the soul by religion is, for science, no 
more than a psychological indtaum which is already included in 
the idea of autonomy. The quality of personal immortality is by 
no means a constant attribute of the soul as the primitive sees it, 
nor even immortality as such. But setting this view aside as al- 
together inaccessible to science, the immediate meaning of "im- 
mortality” is simply a psychic activity that transcends the limits 
of consciousness. "Beyond the grave" or "on the other side of 
death” means, psychologically, “beyond consciousness." There is 
positively nothing else it could mean, since statements about im- 
mortality can only be made by the living, who, as such, are not 
exactly in a position to pontificate about conditions "beyond the 
grave." 

303 The autonomy of the soul-complex naturally lends support 
to the notion of an invisible, personal entity that apparently 
lives in a world very different from ours. Consequently, once the 
activity of tile soul is felt to-be that of an autonomous entity 
having no ties with our mortal substance, it is but a step to imag- 
ining that tills entity must lead an entirely independent exist- 
ence, perhaps in a world of invisible things. Vet it is not imme- 
diately clear ivhy the invisibility of this independent entity 
should simultaneously imply its immortality. The quality of im- 
mortality might easily derive from another fact to which I have 
already alluded, namely die characteristically historical aspect of 
the soul. Rider Haggard has given one of the best descriptions of 
this in She. When die Buddhists say that progr^s^he perfection 
through meditation asvakens memories of former incarmtions, 
tliey are no doubt referring to the same psychological reality, the 
only difference being that they ascribe the historical factor not 
to tlie soul but to the Seif (a/man). It is altogether in keeping 
rvith the thoroughly exiraverted attitude of the tVestem mind 
so far, that immortality should be ascribed, bodi by feeling an 
by tradition, to a soul which we distinguish more or less irom 
our ego, and which also differs from the ego on account of its 
feminine qualities. It would be entirely logiral if. by deepening 
that neglected, introverted side of our spiritual culture, there 
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^vere to take place in us a transConnation more akin to the East- 
ern frame of mind, ^vhere the quality of immortality would 
transfer itself from the ambiguous figure of the soul (anima) to 
the self. For it is essentially the overvaluation of the material 
object without that constellates a spiritual and immortal figure 
within (obviously for the purpose of compensation and self- 
regulation). Fundamentally, the historical factor does not at- 
tach only to the archetype of the feminine, but to all archetypes 
whatsoever, i e., to every inherited unit, mental as well as physi- 
cal. Our life is indeed the same as it ever was At all events, in 
our sense of the word it is not transitory; for the same physio- 
logical and psychological processes that have been man's for 
hundreds of thousands of years still endure, instilling into our 
inmost hearts this profound intuition of the “eternal" continu- 
ity of the living. But the self, as an inclusive term that embraces 
our whole living organism, not only contains the deposit and 
totality of all past life, but is also a point of departure, the fertile 
soil from which all future life will spring. This premonition of 
futurity is as clearly impressed upon our innermost feelings as is 
the historical aspect. The idea of immortality follows legiti- 
mately from these psychological premises. 

504 In the Eastern view the concept of the anima, as we have 
stated it here, is lacking, and so, logically, is the concept of a 
persona. This is certainly no accident, for, as I have already indi- 
cated, a compensatory relationship exists between persona and 
anima. 

S ®5 The persona is a complicated system of relations between the 
individual consciousness and society, fittingly enough a kind of 
mask, designed on the one hand to make a definite impression 
upon others, and, on the other, to conceal the true nature of the 
individual. That the latter function is superfluous could be 
maintained only by one ■who is so identified w’ith his persona 
that he no longer knows himself; and that the former is unneces- 
sary could only occur to one who is quite unconscious of the true 
nature of his fellows. Society expects, and indeed must expect, 
every individual to play the part assigned to him as perfectly as 
possible, so that a man ivho is a parson must not only carry out 
his official functions objecthely, but must at all times and in all 
circumstances play the role of parson in a flawless manner. So- 
ciety demands this as a kind of surety; each must stand at his 
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post, here a cobbler, there a poet No man js expected to be 
both Nor is jt advisable to be both, for that would be odd ” 
Such a roan ivould be ‘ different ' from other people, not quite 
reliable^ In the academic tvorld he would be a dilettante in pol 

itics an ‘ unpredictable’ quantity, m religion a free-thinker in 

short, he would always be suspected of imreJnbihiy and incom 
petence, because society is persuaded that only the cobbler who 
IS not a poet can supply rvorkmanlike shoes To present an im 
equivocal face to the world is a matter of practical importance 
the average man — the only kind society know's an> thing about — 
must keep his nose to one thing m order to achie\c anything 
worth while ttvo would be too much Our sociciy is undoubt 
edly set on such an ideal It is therefore not surprising that 
everyone who svants to get on must take these expectations into 
account Obsiously no one could completely submerge his indi 
viduality in these expectations hence the construction of an ar 
tificial personality becomes an unatoidable necessity The de* 
mands of propriety and good manners are an added mdiicemcnt 
to assume a becoming mask What goes on behind the mask ts . 
then called private life This painfully familnr division of [ 
consciousness into two figures* often preposterously different is 
an incisive psycliotogical operation that is bound to have reper j 
cussions on the unconscious ' 

3«>6 The construction of a collectively siutabJc pmona means a 
formidable concession to the cxierml world a genuine self 
sacrifice which drives the ego straight inio idcntificition with 
die persona so that people really do exist who believe they arc 
what they pretend to be The soiillessness of such an atiiitidc 
IS, however, only apparent for under no circumstances will the 
unconscious tolerate this shifting of the centre of gravity W hen 
we examine such cases critically, «e find that the excellence of 
the mask is compensated by the prmte life going on behind 
it Tlie pious Drummond once lamented that bad tcmfier is the 
vice of the virtuous Whoever builds up too good a persona for 
himself naturally has to pay for u VMth irritability nisitnrck 
had Imtcrical weeping fits Wagner indulged in correspondence 
.about the belts of silk dressmg-gowns Nietzsche wTOte Jetten to 
his dear lama” Goethe held convetMiions with hekernumn 
etc Rut there arc subtler dungs than the banal lapses of heroes 
I once made the acquaintance of a very venerable penonage— in 
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fact, one miglit casil) call him a saint. I stall»cfl round him for 
three ^vholc da)s, but never a mortal failing did I find in him 
^ly feeling of inferiority grew ominous, and I sras beginning to 
think seriously of hovs I might better myself. Then, on the 
fourth day, his wife came to consult me. . , . ^Vcll, notliing of 
the sort has ever happened to me since. But this I did learn: tint 
any man who becomes one with his persona can cheerfully let all 
disturbances manifest ihcmschcs through his wife without her 
noticing it, though slic pays for her self-sacrifice s^illi a bad neu- 
rosis 


3®7 These identifications with a social role arc a very fruitful 
source of neuroses A man cannot get rid of himself in favour of 
an artificial personality witfiout punislimcnt. Even the attempt 
to do so brings on, in all ordinary cases, unconscious reactions in 
the form of bad moods, affects, phobias, obsessive ideas, backslid- 
ings, vices, etc. The social ‘'strong man” is in bis private life 
often a mere child where his own states of feeling arc concerned; 
his discipline in public (vshich he demands quite particularly of 
others) goes miserably to pieces in private. His “happiness in his 
work” assumes a woeful countenance at home; his ‘‘spotless” 
public morality looks strange indeed behind the mask — we will 
not mention deeds, but only fantasies, and the w iv es of siidi men 
v^ould have a pretty talc to tell. As to his sellless altruism, his 
children have decided views about that. 

-f degree that the world inv ites the indiv idiial to iden- 

the mask, he is delivered over to influences from within. 
High rests on low,” say3 Lao-tzu An opposite forces its way up 
rom inside, it is exactly as though the unconscious suppressed 
the ego with the tery same power which drew tlie ego into the 
pCTsona The absence of resistance outwardlj against the lure of 
the penona means a similar weakness inwardly against the influ- 
ence of the unconscious Outwardl> an effeeme and powerful 
role IS plaied, while inwardly an effeminate weakness detelops 
in face of any influence coming from the unconscious Ifoods, 
n‘'''’ ® ’““P (culminating in impo- 

teime) gradually gam the upper hand. 

inlrdl’’'™'"' P*“”' of o man as he should be, is 

weakness, and as the mdi- 
J *>': becomes inwardly 

a woman, i e., the anima, for it is the anima that reacts to the 
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■3 persona But because the inner world is dark and invisible to the 

f extiuverted consaonsness. and because a man is all the less ca 

5 pable of conceiving Ins ivcaknesses the more he is identified with 

1 the persona, the persona’s counterpart, the anima, remains com- 

2 pletely in the dark and is at once projected, so that our hero 

' comes under the heel of his wife's slipper If this results in a 

considerable increase of her power, she will acquit herself none 
too rvell She becomes inferior, thus providing her husband ivith 
the welcome proof that it is not he, the hero, who is inferior in 
private, but his wife In return the wife can cherish the illusion, 
so attractive to many, that at least she his married a hero, unper* 
lurbed by her oivn uselessness This little game of illusion is of- 
ten taken to be the whole meaning of life 
31® Just as. for the purpose of individuation, or self realieation. 
It is essential for a man to distinguish between what he is and 
how he appears to himself and to others, so it is also necessary for 
the same purpose that he should become conscious of his mvisi 
ble system of reJatrans to the unconscious and especially of the 
aniraa, so as to be able to distinguish himself from her One can- 
not of course distinguish oneself from something unconscious 
In the matter of the persona it is easy enough to make it clear to 
a man that he and lus office are two different things But it is 
very difficult for a man to distinguish himself from Ins amma, 
the more so because she is invisible Indeed, he has first to con 
tend sMih the prejudice that everything coming from inside him 
springs from the miesi depths of Ins being The 'strong man” 
will perhips concede that in private life he is singularly undisci 
plined, but that, he says, is just his ‘ weakness" with which, as it 
were, he proclaims his solidarity Now there is in this tendency a 
cultural legacy that is not to be despised, for when a man recog- 
nizes that his ideal persona is responsible for his an) thing but 
ideal anima, his ideals are shattered, the world becomes ambigu 
ous, he becomes ambiguous even to himself He is seized by 
doubts about goodness, and what is worse, he doubts his own 
good intentions ^Vhen one considers how much our private idea 
of good wientjons is bound up with vast historical assumptions. 

It will readily be understood that it is pleasanter and more m 
keeping with our present vieiv of the world to deplore a per- 
sonal weakness than to shatter ideals 

3 “ But since the iwconscious factors act as determinants no Jess 
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than the factors that regulate the life of society, and are no less 
collective, I might just as rvell learn to distinguish between what 
7 want and what the unconscious thrusts upon me, as to see what 
my office demands of me and what I myself desire. At first the 
only thing that is at all clear is the incompatibility of the de- 
mands coming from without and from within, with the ego 
standing benveen them, as between hammer and anvil. But over 
against this ego, tossed like a shuttlecock benveen the outer and 
iimer demands, there stands some scarcely definable arbiter, 
which I would on no account label with the deceptive name 
“conscience,” although, taken in its best sense, the word fits that 
arbiter very apdy indeed. What we have made of this “con- 
science” Spitteler has described with unsurpassable humour.^ 
Hence we should strenuously avoid thb particular signification. 
We should do far better to realize that the tragic counterplay 
bettveen inside and outside (depicted in Job and Faust as the 
^\’ageT with God) represents, at bottom, the energetics of the life 
process, the polar tension that is necessary for self-regulation. 
However different, to all intents and purposes, these opposing 
forces may be, their fundamental meaning and desire is the life 
of the individual: they ahvays fluctuate round this centre of bal- 
ance. Just because they are inseparably related through opposi- 
tion, they also unite in a mediatory meaning, which, willingly or 
unwillingly, is bom out of the individual and is therefore di- 
vined by him. He has a strong feeling of what should be and 
•what could be. To depart from this divination means error, 
aberration, illness. 

3** It is probably no accident that our modem notions of “per- 
sonal and ' personality” derive from the word persona, I can 
assert that my ego is personal or a personality, and in exactly the 
same sense I can say that my persona is a personality with ■which 
I identity myself more or less. The fact that I then possess t^vo 
personalities is not so remarkable, since every autonomous or 
e\en relatively autonomous complex has the peculiarity of ap- 
pearing as a personality, i.e., of being personified. This can be 
observed most readily in the so<alled spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions of automatic WTiting and the like. The sentences produced 
are always personal statements and are propounded in the first 
person singular, as though behind every utterance there stood 
* Psyehohgtail Types *i*f) 
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an actual personality. A naive intelligence at once thinks of 
spirits. The same sort of thing is also observable in the halluci* 
nations of the insane, although these, more clearly than the first, 
can often fae recognized as mere thoughts or fragments of 
thoughts whose connection with the conscious personality is im- 
mediately apparent to everjone. 

3'3 The tenden*^ of the relatively autonomous compleic to di- 
rect personification also explains why tlie persona exercises such 
a “penonal" effect that the ego is all too easily deceived as to 
which IS the “tnie" personality. 

3'4 Now, everything that is true of the persona and of all auton- 
omous complexes in general also holds true of the anima. She 
likewise is a personality, and this is why she is so easily projected 
upon a woman. So long as the anima is unconscious she is ahrays 
projected, for everything unconscious is projected. The first 
bearer of the soul-image is always the mother; later it is borne by 
those svomen who arouse the man's feelings, whether in a posi- 
tive or a negative sense Because the mother is the first bearer of 
the soul-image, separation from her is a delicate and impor- 
tant matter of the greatest educational significance. Accordingl/* 
among primitives wc find a large number of riles designed to 
organize this separation. The mere fact of becoming adult, and 
of outw'ard separation, is not enough; impressive initiations into 
the "men’s house" and ceremonies of rebirth are still needed in 
order to make the separation from the motlicr (and hence from 
childhood) entirely effective. 

5«s Just as the father acts as a protection against the dangers of 
the external world and thus serves Ills son as a model persona, so 
the mother protects him .igainst the dangers that threaten from 
the darkness of Ins ps)che. In the puberty rites, therefore, the 
initiate receives instruction about these things of "the other 
side,” so that he is put in a position to dispense with his mothers 
protection. 

i»6 The modem civilized man has to forgo this primuive but 
nonetheless admirable sjitcm of education. The consequence is 
that tbe awHwa. in she Sosm of the waUxet-imasp, is transferred 
to the wife; and the man, as soon as he marries, becomes child- 
ish, sentimental, dependent, and siibscrsicnt, or else (niailent, 
t)Tannical, hypersensitive, always ibinking about the prestige of 
his superior masoiliniiy. The last is of course merely the reverse 
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of the first. The safeguard against the unconscious, tv'hich is 
■vvhat his mother meant to him, is not replaced by anything in 
the modem man’s education; unconsciously, therefore, hb ideal 
of marriage b so arranged that hb rrife has to tahe over the mag* 
ical role of the mother. Under the cloak of the ideally exclusive 
marriage he b really seeking hb mother’s protection, and thus 
he pla ^3 into the hands of his wife’s possessive instincts. His f^r 
of the dark incalculable power of the unconscious gives hb wife 
an illegitimate authority over him, and forges such a danger- 
ously close union that the marriage is permanently on the brink 
of explosion from internal tension— or ebe, out of protest, he 
flies to the other extreme, with the same results. 

3>7 I am of the opinion that it is absolutely essential for a certain 
type of modem man to recognize hb dbtinction not only from 
the persona, but from the anima as well. For the most part our 
consciousness, in true Western style, looks outivards, and the in- 
ner world remains in darkness. But thb difficulty can be over- 
come easily enough, if only we will make the effort to apply the 
same concentration and criticbm to the ps>chic material which 
manifests itself, not outside, but in our private lives. So accus- 
tomed are we to keep a shamefaced silence about thb other side 
— ^we even tremble before our wives, lest they betray usi — and, if 
found out, to make rueful confessions of “weakness,” that there 
would seem to be only one method of education, namely, to 
crush or repress the weaknesses as much as possible or at least 
hide them from the public. But that gets us nowhere. 
s»8 Perhaps I can best explain what has to be done if I use the 
persona as an example. Here everything b plain and straightfor- 
ward, whereas with the anima all b dark, to Western eyes any- 
vray. "WTicn the anima continually thwarts the good intentions of 
the conscious mind, by contriving a pris'ate life that stands in 
sorry contrast to the dazzling persona, it b exactly the same as 
when a naive individual, ■who has not the ghost of a persona, en- 
counters the most painful difficulties in his passage through the 
world. There are indeed people who lack a developed persona — 
**^^3dians svbo know not Europe’s sham politeness’’ — blunder- 
mg from one social solecbm to the next, perfectly harmless and 
innocent, soulful bores or appealing children, or, if they are 
women, spectral Cassandras dreaded for their tactlessness, eter- 
nally mbunderstood, never knowing what they are about, al- 
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ways Caking forgiveness for granted blind to the norld liopeJess 
dreamers From them we can see hoiv a neglected pcwom uorks 
and IS hat one must do to remedy the evil Such people can asoid 
disappointments and an infinity of sufferings scenes and social 
catastrophes only by learning to see hoM men beha\e in the 
world They must learn to undentand svhat society expects of 
them they must realize that there are factors and persons m the 
world far above them they must know that what they do has a 
meaning for others and so forth Natiirallj ill this is child s play 
for one who has a properly deieloped persona But if we reverse 
the picture and confront the man who possesses a hnllnnt per 
sona witli the anima and for the sake of companson set him 
beside the man with no persona then we shall sec that the latter 
IS just as t'.ell informed about the anima and her affairs as the 
former is about the world The use which either makes of Ins 
knowledge can just as easily be abused in fact it is more thin 
likely that It Will be 

S'9 The man with the persona is blind to the existence of inner 
realities just as the oilier is blind to the reality of the world 
which for him has merely the value of an amusing or fantastic 
playground But the fact of inner realities and their im<}uahfied 
recognition is obviouslj the stne <jua non for a serious conudera 
tion of the nnima problem If the cxterml world w forme sim 
ply a phantasm how should I take the trouble to establish 
a complicated system of rclaiionslup and adsptatton to it? 
Equally the nothing but fantasy attitude will neierpcrstiade 
me to regard my anima manifestations as iny thing more than 
fatuous weakness If howeier I take the line ihii the world w 
outside and inside tint reality falls to the share of lioth I must 
logically accept the upsets and annoyances that tome to me from 
inside as symptoms of faulty adaptation to the conditions of that 
inner world No more than the blows rained on the innocent 
abroad can be healed by moral repression will it help him re 
signed!) to catalogue his weatnewes Here are reasons inten 
tions consequences which can be tackled I>> will and under 
standing Take forevampfc (he sporJesi man of honour and 
public benefactor whose tantrums and ctplmnemoothnejs ter 
nfyhiswifcandcliildrcn What is the anima doing here’ 

S*" We can see it at once if we just allow things to take ihcir 
natural counc Uife and children wdl become estranged arac 
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uum will fonn about him* At first he will bewail the hard- 
heartedness of his family, and t«ll behave if possible even more 
vilely than before. That will make the estrangement absolute. If 
the good spirits have not utterly forsaken him, he will after a 
time notice his isolation, and in his loneliness he will begin to 
understand how he caused the estrangement. Perhaps, aghast at 
himself, he will ask, “What sort of devil has got into me?” — ^^vith- 
out of course seeing the meaning of this metaphor. Then follow 
remorse, reconciliation, oblivion, repression, and, in next to no 
time, a new explosion. Clearly, the aniroa is trying to enforce a 
separation. This tendency is in nobody’s interest. The anima 
comes between them like a jealous mistress who tries to alienate 
the man from his family. An official post or any other advan- 
tageous social position can do the same thing, but there we can 
understand the force of the attraction. Whence does the anima 
obtain the power to wield such enchantment? On the analogy 
with the persona there must be values or some other important 
and influential factors lying in the background like seductive 
promises. In such matters we must guard against rationaliza- 
tions. Our first thought is that the man of honour is on the look- 
out for another woman. That might be — it might even be ar- 
ranged by the anima as the most effective means to the desired 
end. Such an arrangement should not be misconstrued as an end 
in itself, for the blameless gentleman rvho is correctly married 
according to the la^v can be just as correctly divorced according 
to the law, which does not alter his fundamental attitude one 
iota. The old picture has merely received a new frame, 
s** As a matter of fact, this arrangement is a very common 
method of implementing a separation — and of hampering a final 
solution. Therefore it is more reasonable not to assume that such 
an obvious possibility is the end-purpose of the separation. 
We would be better advised to investigate what is behind the 
tendencies of the anima. The first step is what I would call the 
objectivation of the anima, that is, the strict refusal to regard 
the trend towards separation as a weakness of one’s own. Only 
when this has been done can one face the anima with the ques- 
don, “Why do you ■want this separation?” To put the question 
in this personal way has the great advantage of recognizing the 
anima as a personality, and of making a relationship possible. 
The more personally she is uken the belter. 
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5 « To an)one accustomed to proceed purely intellectually and 
rationally, this may seem altogether too ndiculous It ivould in 
deed he the height of absurdity jf a man tried to have a center 
sation with Jus persona svhich he TKosnued marcly as a psjcho* 
logical means of relationship But it u absurd only for the man 
who fm a persona If he has none, he is m this point no different 
from the primitive who as we know, has only one foot m what 
we commonly call reality With the other foot he stands in a 
world of spirits which is qmie real to him Our model case be- 
haves in the world like a modem European but m the world 
of spirits he is the child of a troglodyte He must therefore sub- 
mit to living in a kind of prehistoric kindergarten unlit he has 
got the right idea of the powers and factors whicli rule that other 
world Hence he is quite right lo treat the anuna is an autono- 
mous pcrsonalit) and to address pCTsonal questions to her 
a’j I mean this as an actual technique We know that practmlly 
every one has not only the pcculiant), but also the faaiUy, of 
holding a comcrsation with himself Whenever v%e are m a pre- 
dicament we ask ourselves (or whom else*) ''What shall I do’ 
either aloud or beneath our breath and we (or who else?) sup 
ply the answer Since it is our intention to learn wlnt we can 
about the foundations of our being this little matter of living in 
a metaphor should not bother us We liavc to accept it as a S)m 
bol of our primitive backwirdncss (or of such naturalness as is 
Still, merciful!} left tons) that we can like the Negro discourse 
personally w ith our snake The psjche not being a unity but 
a contradictor) multiphcit) of complexes the dissocniion re- 
quired for our dialectics with the anima is not so terribly di/II 
cult The art of if consists only lu allou ing our inv iiible partner 
to mike henclf heard m putting the mechanism of expression 
momentarily at her disposal without being overcome by the dis 
taste one nituralJy feels n pla>»ng such an apparentl}. ludiaous 
game with oneself or by doubts as to the gemunencss of the 
voice of ones interlocutor This latter point is technically very 
important we are so in the habit of identifying ourselves with 
the thoughts thit come to us that v»c mvaiiaWy avmiwc we have 
made them Curiously enough ii u precisel) llie mmi im|ymi 
ble thouclus for iihicli sic fee) Ihe grealesi suhjectiie tei^nsi 
bilits If 11 e SI ere more conscious of tlie inflcxjhlc uniiersal laws 
ihil goiem cicn (he iiildest mi most iranimi fantasy, -e 
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might perhaps be in a better position to see these thoughts 
above all others as objective occurrences, just as ive see dreams, 
•which nobody supposes to be deliberate or arbitrary inventions. 
It certainly requires the g;reatest objectivity and absence of 
prejudice to give the “other side" the opportunity for percep- 
tible psychic activity. As a result of the repressive attitude of the 
conscious mind, the other side is driven into indirect and purely 
symptomatic manifestatiorw, mostly of an emotional land, and 
only in moments of overwhelming affectivity can fragments of 
the unconscious come to the surface in the form of thoughts or 
images. The inevitable accompanying symptom is that the ego 
momentarily identifies with these utterances, only to revoke 
them in the same breath. And, indeed, the things one says when 
in the grip of an affect sometimes seem very strange and daring. 
But they are easily forgotten, or wholly denied. This mechanism 
of deprecation and denial naturally has to be reckoned with if 
one wants to adopt an objective attitude. The habit of rushing 
in to correct and criticize is already strong enough in our tradi- 
tion, and It is as a rule further reinforced by fear — a fear that can 
be confessed neither to oneself nor to others, a fear of insidious 
truths, of dangerous knowledge, of disagreeable verifications, in 
a word, fear of all those things that cause so many of us to flee 
from being alone with ourselves as from the plague. We say that 
it is egoistic or “morbid” to be preoccupied with oneself; one’s 
own company is the worst, “it makes •you melancholy” — such are 
the glowing testimonials accorded to our human make-up. They 
are evidently deeply ingrained in our Western minds. Whoever 
thinks in this way has obviously never asked himself what possi- 
ble pleasure other people could find in the company of such a 
miserable co^vard. Starting from the fact that in a state of affect 
one often surrenders involuntarily to the truths of the other 
side, would it not be far better to make use of an affect so as to 
give the other side an opportunity to speak? It could therefore 
be said just as truly that one should cultivate the art of convers- 
ing with oneself in the setting provided by an affect, as though 
the affect itself were speaking -without regard to our rational 
criticism. So long as the affect is speaking, criticism must be 
withheld. But once it has presented its case, we should begin 
criticizing as conscientiously as though a real person closely con- 
nected i\ith us were our interlocutor. Nor should the matter 
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rest there but statement and ansiver must follow one another 
until asatisfactory end tothediscusston IS reached ^Vhetherthe 
result IS satisfactory or not only subjective feeling can decide 
Any humbug is of course quite useless Scrupulous honesty with 
oneself and no rash anticipation of uhat the other side might 
conceivably sa) are the indispensable conditions of this tech 
niqiie for educating the antma 

3*» There is houever something to be said for this characteris 
tically W esiem fear of the other side It is not entirely without 
justification quite apart from the fact that it is real We can 
understand at once the fear that the child and the primitive 
have of the great unknown Uc have the same childish fear of 
our inner side where ue likewise touch upon a great unknown 
world All we have is the affect the fear without knowing that 
this IS a world fear — for the world of affects is invisible We have 
either purely theoretical prejudices against it or superstitious 
ideas One cannot even talk about the unconscious before many 
edurued people w uhoui being accused of mysticism The fear is 
legitimate in so far is our ntiomi If ellanschauiing with its sci 
eniific and moral certitudes—so hotly believed in because so 
deeply qucstionable—is shattered by the facts of the other side If 
only one could avoid them then the emphatic advice of the 
Philistine to let sleeping dogs he would be the only truth 
worth advocating And here I would expressly point out that I 
am not recommending the above technique as either necessary 
or even useful to my person not driven to it by necessity The 

stages ss 1 S3id are many and there arc greybeards who die as 

innocent as babes in arms and in this year of grace troglodytes 
are still being born There are truths which belong to tlie fu 
ture truths which belong to the past and truths which belong 
to no time 

I can imagine someone using this technique out of a kind or 
holy inquisitiveness some youth perhaps who would like to set 
wings to his feet not because of lamenes but because be yearns 
for the sun But a grown man with too many illusions diss: 
psted WjJJ submit to this inner hurailration and surrender only 
if forced for why should he let the terrors of childhood again 
have their way with him? It is no light matter to stand between a 
day world of exploded ideals and discredited values and a night 
world of apparently senseless fantasy The weirdness of this 
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Standpoint is in fact so great that there is probably nobody tvho 
does not reach out for security, even though it be a reaching 
back to the mother who shielded his childhood from the terrors 
of night. 'Whoever is afraid must needs be dependent; a weak 
thing needs support. That is why the primitive mind, from deep 
psychological necessity, begot religious instruction and embod- 
ied it in magician and priest. Extra ecclesiam nulla salus is 
still a valid truth today — for those who can go back to in For the 
few who cannot, there is only dependence upon a human being, 
a humbler and a prouder dependence, a weaker and a stronger 
support, so it seems to me, than any other. What can one say of 
the Protestant? He has neither church nor priest, but only God — ■ 
and even God becomes doubtful. 

The reader may ask in some consternation, "But what on 
earth does the anima do, that such double insurances are needed 
before one can come to terms with her?” I would recommend 
my reader to study the comparative history of religion so in- 
tently as to fill these dead chronicles with the emotional life of 
those who lived these religions. Then he will get some idea of 
what lives on the other side. The old religions with their sub- 
lime and ridiculous, their friendly and fiendish symbols did not 
drop from the blue, but were bom of this human soul that 
dwells within us at this moment. All those things, their primal 
forms, live on in us and may at any time burst in upon us with 
annihilating force, in the guise of mass-suggestions against which 
the individual is defenceless. Our fearsome gods have only 
changed their names: they now rhyme with ism. Or has anyone 
the nerve to claim that the World 'War or Bolshevism was an 
ingenious invention? Just as outwardly we live in a world where 
a whole continent may be submerged at any moment, or a pole 
be shifted, or a new pestilence break out, so inwardly we liv’e in 
a world where at any moment something similar may occur, al- 
beit in the form of an idea, but no less dangerous and untrusC- 
worthy for that. Failure to adapt to thb inner w’orld is a negli- 
gence entailing just as serious consequences as ignorance and 
ineptitude in the outer world. It is after all only a tiny fraction of 
humanity, living mainly on that thickly populated peninsula of 
Asia which juts out into the Atlantic Ocean, and calling them- 
selves "cultured,” who, because they lack all contact with na- 
ture, have hit upon the idea that religion is a peculiar kind of 
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mcnnl dmvirbancc of undiicmcraWe purport Vieued from a 
safe distance, say from central Afnca or Tibet it t\Qu!d certainly 
look as if tins fraction had projected its oivn unconscious mental 
deransements upon nations still posscssetl of healthy msuncts 
3*7 Because the things of the inner tvorld influence us all the 
more posverfully for being unconscious, it is essential for anyone 
nlio intends to make progress m self-ailiure (and docs not all 
culture begin smh the mdiiidual?) to objectivate die effects of 
the aninn and then try to undetsvind uhat contents underlie 
those effrcts In this u-ay be adapts to, and is protected against, 
tlie invisible No adaptation can result uithout concessions to 
both uorlds Trom a consideration of the claims of the inner and 
outer uorJds. or rather, from die conflict beticeen them the 
possible and the necessary follous Unfortunately our 'IVestem 
mind, Jacking all culture in ibis respect has never yet devised a 
concept, nor even a name, for the uyuon of op}>osiles through 
the middle /m//i, that most fundamental item of inuard e\peri 
ence, which could respectably be set against the Chinese concept 
of Tao It is at once the most individual fact ind the most um 
versil the most legitimate fulfilment of the meaning of the indi 
Mdualshfc 

S** In the coune of my exposition so far I have kept exclusively 
to moscii/ine psychology Theamma being of feminine gender 
IS exclusively a figure that compensates the raascuhne conscious 
ness In woman the compensating figure isrof a masculine char 
acter, and can tlicrefore appropriately be termed the aritmus If 
It Vv*as no easy task to describe what is meant by the onima the 
difficulties become almost insuperable when we set out to de 
scribe the psychology of the animus 

5*9 The fret that i man naively ascribes his anima reacuons to 
himself, Without seeing dzat he really cannot identify himself 
vtith an axiionomous complex is repeated m feminine psychol 
ogy, though if possible in even more marked form This identifi 
cation with an autonomous complex is the essential reason why 
n IS so diflicult to understand and describe the problem quite 
apart Isom its wvtvcxewt tsfescutuy and strangeness We always 
start with the naive assumption that we are rnasters in our own 
house Hence we must first accustom ourselves to the thought 
that in OUT most intimate psychic We as well we live in a kind 
of house which has doors and windows to the world but that 
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although the objects or contents ot this ^\orld act upon us, they 
do not belong to us. Tor many people this Ijypothcsis is by no 
means easy to conceive, just as they do not find it at all easy to 
understand and to accept the fact that their neighbours psy- 
chology is not necessarily identical svith their own. My reader 
may think that the last remark is something of an exaggeration, 
since in general one is aware of individual differences. But it 
must be remembered that our individual conscious psychology 
develops out of an original state of unconsciousness and^ there- 
fore of non-differentiation (termed by Lisy-Bnihl participation 
mystique). Consequently, consciousness of differentiation is a 
relatively late achievement of mankind, and presumably but a 
relatively small sector of the indefinitely large field of original 
identity. Differentiation is the essence, the sine qua non of 
consciousness Everything unconscious is undifferentiated, and 
everything that happens unconsciously proceeds on the basis of 
non-differentiation — that is to say, there is no determining 
whether it belongs or docs not belong to oneself. It cannot be 
established a priori whether it concerns me, or another, or both. 
Nor does feeling give us any sure clues in this respecL 
sjo An inferior consciousness cannot eo ipso be ascribed to 
women; it is merely different from masculine consciousness. 
But, just as a woman is often clearly conscious of things which a 
man is still groping for in the dark, so there arc naturally fields 
of experience in a man which, for woman, are still wrapped in 
the shadow’s of non-differeniiation, chiefly things in which she 
has little interest. Personal relations are as a rule more impor- 
tant and interesting to her than objective facts and tbeir inter- 
connections. The wide fields of commerce, politics, technology, 
and science, the whole realm of the applied masculine mind, she 
relegates to the penumbra of consciousness; while, on the other 
hand, she develops a minute consciousness of personal relation- 
ships, the infinite nuances of which usually escape the man en- 
tirely. 

33* We must therefore expect the unconscious of woman to show 
aspects essentially different from those found in man If I 'vere 
to attempt to put in a nutshell the difference betw’een man and 
w’oman in this respect, i e , what it is that characterizes the ani- 
mus as opposed to the anima, I could only say this: as the anima 
produces moods, so the animus produces opinions; and as the 
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moods of a man issue from a shadosyy background, so the opin- 
ions of a woman rest on equally unconscious prior assumptions 
Animus opinions very often have the character of sohd convic- 
tions that are not lightly shal,«i, or of pnnciples wliose validity 
is seemingly unassailable If we analyse these opinions, svc im- 
mediately come upon unconscious assumptions whose existence 
must first be inferred, that is to say, the opinions are apparenil) 
conceived as though such assumptions existed But in reality the 
opinions are not thought out at all, they exist ready made, and 
they are held so positiiely and mth so much conviction that the 
V, Oman never has the shadow of a doubt about them 
33 * One would be inclined to suppose that the animus, like the 
anima.personiBes Itself in a single figure But this as experience 
shows is true only up to a point, because another factor unex 
pectedly makes its appearance, which brings about an essentially 
different situation from thit existing m a man The animus does 
not appear as one penon, but as a plurality of persons In H G 
Wells' novel Chnsttna Alberta's Father, the heroine, in all that 
she does or does not do, is constantly under the surveillance of a 
supreme moral authority, which tells her with remorseless preci 
Sion and dry matter-of factness what she is doing and for what 
motives Wells calls this auilionty a Court of Conscience’ This 
collection of condemnatory judges a sort of College of Precep- 
tors, corresponds to a personification of the animus The animus 
is rather like an assembly of fathers or dignitaries of some kind 
who lay dowm incontestable, rational," ex catAedio judgments 
On closer examination these exactingjudgments turn out to be 
largelj sayings and opinions scraped together more or less un 
consciously from childhood on, and compressed into a canon of 
average truth, justice, and reasonableness, a compendium of 
preconceptions which, whenever a conscious and competent 
judgment is lacking (as not infrequently hrppens), inuaniJy 
obliges with an opinion Sometimes these opinions take the 
form of so-called sound common seme, sometimes they appear 
as principles which are like a travesty of education People 
have always done it like this* or * Everybody says it is like that 
333 It goes without saying that the animus is just as often pro- 
jected as the anima The men who arc partiailarly suited to 
these projections are either walking replicas of God himself, 
tvho know all about everything, or else they are misundcntood 
so? 
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ivord-addicts with a vast and windy vocabulary^ at their coin* 
mand, who translate common or garden reality into the termi- 
nology of the sublime. It would be insufficient to charactenze 
the animus merely as a conseiv'ative, collective conscience; he is 
also a neologist who, in flagrant contradiction to his correct 
opinions, has an extraordinary weakness for difficult and unfa- 
miliar w'OTds w’hich act as a pleasant substitute for the odious 
task of reflection. 

S54 Like the anima, the animus is a jealous lover. He is an adept 
at putting, in place of the real man, an opinion about him, the 
exceedingly disputable grounds for which are never submitted 
to criticism. Animus opinions are im’ariably collective, and they 
override individuals and individual judgments in exactly the 
same way as the anima thrusts her emotional anticipations and 
projections between man and wife. If the woman happens to be 
pretty, these animus opinions have for the man something 
rather touching and childlike about them, which makes him 
adopt a benevolent, fatherly, professorial manner. But if the 
woman does not stir his sentimental side, and competence is ex- 
pected of her rather than appealing helplessness and stupidity, 
then her animus opinions irritate the man to death, chiefly be- 
cause they are based on nothing but opinion for opinion’s sake, 
and “eveiybody has a right to his own opinions.” Men can be 
pretty venomous here, for it is an inescapable fact that the ani- 
mus abv'ays plays up the anima — and vice versa, of course — so 
that all further discussion becomes pointless. 

335 In intellectual women the animus encourages a critical dis- 
putatiousness and svould-be highbrowism, rvhich, ho^cever, con- 
sists essentially in harping on some iiTele\'ant weak point and 
nonsensically making it the main one. Or a perfectly lucid dis- 
cussion gets tangled up in the most maddening way through the 
introduction of a quite different and if possible perverse point 
of view. Without knowing it, such ivomen are solely intent upon 
exasperating the man and arc, in consequence, the more com- 
pletely at the mercy of the animus. “Unfortunately I am abv^ys 
right,” one of these creatures once confessed to me. 

35® Hotvever, all these traits, as familiar as they are unsavoury, 
are simply and solely due to the extraversion of the animus. The 
animus^ does not belong to the hinction of conscious relation- 
ship; his function is rather to facilitate relations w'ith the uncon- 
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saous Instead of the woman merely associating opinions uith 
external situations — situations which she ought to think about 
consciously— the animus as an associative function should be 
directed inwards inhere it could associate the contents of the 
luiconscious The technique of coming to terms ivith the animus 
IS the same m principle as in the case of the amma onl) here the 
woman must leam to criticize and hold hex opinions at a dis 
tance not in order to repress them but by investigating their 
origins to penetrate more deeply mto the background where 
she will then discover the primordial images ;ust as the mm 
does m his dealings with the anima The animus is the deposit 
as It vs ere of all woman s ancestral experiences of roan — and not 
only that he is also a creative and procreative being not in the 
sense of masculine creativity but in the sense that he brings 
forth something we might call the the spec 

matic word Just as a man brings forth his work as a complete 
creation out of his inner feminine nature so the inner roasni 
Ime side of a woman brings forth creative seeds vyhich have the 
power to fertilize the feminine side of the man This would be 
tht jemme tnspiratnce ^vho if falsely cultivated can turn mto 
the worst kind of dogmatist and high banded pedagogue — a reg 
iilar animus hound as one of iny women patients aptly ex 
pressed It 

1S7 A woman possessed by the ammus is always in danger of los 
ing her femininity her adapted feminine persona just as a man 
in like circumstances runs the risk ol effeminacy These psjchir 
changes of sex are due entirely to the fact that a function which 
belongs inside his been turned outside The reason for this per 
version is clearly the failure to give ndequaic recognition to an 
inner world which stands autonomomly opposed to the outer 
world and makes just as serious demands on our capacity for 
adaptation 

>8 With regard to the plurality of the animus as distinguished 
from what we might call the unipersomlity of the amma this 
remarkable fact seems to me to be a correlate of die conscious 
altitude The conscious attitude of woman is in general far more 
exclusively personal than that of roan Her world « made up of 
fathers and mothers brothers and sisters husbands and dm 
dren The rest of the world consists likewise of families v ho 
nod to each other but arc in the mam inierested essentially m 
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themselves. The man’s world is the nation, the state, business 
concerns, etc. His family is simply a means to an end. one of the 
foundations of the state, and his wife is not necessarily the 
woman for him (at any rate not as the woman means it when she 
says “my man”). The general means more to him than the per* 
sonal; his world consists of a multitude of co-ordinated factors, 
whereas her world, outside her husband, terminates in a sort o 
cosmic mist. A passionate exclusiveness therefore attaches to the 
man’s anima, and an indefinite variety to the woman's animus. 
Whereas the man has, floating before him, in clear outlines, the 
alluring form of a Circe or a Calypso, the animus is better ex- 
pressed as a bevy of Flying Dutchmen or unknown wanderers 
from over the sea, never quite clearly grasped, protean, given to 
persistent and violent motion. These personifications appear es- 
pecially in dreams, though in concrete reality they can be famous 
tenors, boxing champions, or great men in far-away, unknown 
cities. 

339 These two crepuscular figures from the dark hinterland of 
the psyche — truly the semi-grotesque “guardians of the thresh- 
old," to use the pompous jargon of theosophy — can assume an 
almost inexhaustible number of shapes, enough to fill whole 
volumes. Their complicated transformations are as rich and 
strange as the world itself, as manifold as the limitless variety of 
their conscious correlate, the persona. They inhabit the twilight 
sphere, and we can just make out that the autonomous complex 
of anima and animus is essentially a psychological function that 
has usurped, or rather retained, a “personality" only because 
this function is itself autonomous and undeveloped. But already 
we can see how it is possible to break up the personifications, 
since by making them conscious we convert them into bridges to 
the unconscious. It is because we are not using them purpose- 
fully as functions that tliey remain personified complexes. So 
long as the> are in this state they must be accepted as relatively 
independent personalities. They cannot be integrated into con- 
sciousness while their contents remain unknown. The purpose 
of the dialectical process is to bring these contents into the light; 
and only svhen this task has been completed, and the conscious 
mind has become sufliciently familiar with the unconscious 
processes rcHected in the anima, will the anima be felt simply as 
a function. 
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’ I do not expect every reader to grasp right away what is 
meant by animus and anima But I hope he will at least have 
gained the impression that it is not a question of anything ‘‘met- 
aphysical/* but far rather of empirical facts svhich could equally 
well be expressed in rational and abstract language I have pur- 
posely avoided too abstract a terminology because, in matters of 
this kind, uhich hitherto have been so inaccessible to our cxpe 
rience, it is useless to present the reader with an intellectual for- 
mulation It js far more to the point to give him some concep- 
tion of what the actual possibilities of experience are. Nobody 
can really understand these dungs unless he has expenenced 
them JiimseJf. I am therefore much more interested in pointing 
out the possible ways to such experience than m devising intel- 
lectual formulae which, for lack of experience, must necessarily 
remain an empty web of words Unfortunately there are all too 
many ivho learn the uords by heart and add the experiences Jn 
their heads, thereafter abandoning themselves, according to 
temperament, either to credulity or to criticism We are con- 
cerned here tvith a new questioning, a new — and yet age-old — 
field of psychological experience ^Ve shall be able to establish 
relatively valid theories about it only when the corresponding 
psychological facts are knoivn to a sufficient number of people. 
The first things to be discovered are always facts, not theories. 
Theory-building is the outcome of discussion among many. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF DIFFERENTIATION 
BETWEEN THE EGO AND 
THE FIGURES OF THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 

341 I owe it to the reader to give him a detailed example oE the 
specific activity oE animus and amraa. Unfortunately this mate- 
rial is so enormous and demands so much explanation of sym* 
hols that I cannot include such an account ^vithin the compass of 
this essay. I ha\e, however, published some of these products 
with all their symbolical associations in a separate work,^ and to 
this 1 must refer the reader. In that book I said nothing about 
the animus, because at that time this function is'as still unknotvn 
to me. Nevertheless, if I advise a woman patient to associate her 
unconscious contents, she will always produce the same kind of 
fantasy. The masculine hero figure who almost unfailingly ap- 
pears is the animus, and the succession of fentasy-experiences 
demonstrates the gradual transformation and dissolution of the 
autonomous complex, 

S42 This transformation is the aim of the analysis of the uncon- 
scious. If there is no transformation, it means that the determin- 
ing influence of the unconscious is unabated, and that it will in 
some cases persist in maintaining neurotic symptoms in spite of 
all our analysis and all our understanding Alternatively, a com- 
pulsive transference will take hold, which is just as bad as a neu- 
rosis. Obviously in such cases no amount of suggestion, good 
will, and purely reductive understanding has helped to break 
the power of the unconscious. This is not to say — once again I 
would like to emphasize this point very clearly — that all ps)cho- 
therapeutic methods are, by and large, useless I merely ivant to 
stress the fact that there are not a few cases where the doctor has 
to make up his mind to deal fundamentally with the uncon- 
1 symbol} of TTansformalion. 
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saous to come to a real settlement ivith it This is of course 
something very different from interpretation In the latter case 
It IS taken for granted that the doctor fttzoa/s beforehand, so as to 
be able to interpret But m the case of a real settlement it is not 
a question of interpretation it is a question of releasing uncon 
scious processes and letting them come into the conscious mind 
in the form of fantasies ^Ve can try our hand at interpreting 
these fantasies if we like In many cases it may be quite impor 
tant for the patient to have some idea of the meaning of the 
fantasies produced But it is of vital importance that he should 
experience them to the full and in so far as intellectual under 
standing belongs to the totality of experience also understand 
them Yet I should not give priority to understauding Naturally 
ilie doctor must be able to assist the patient in his understand 
ing but, since he will not and indeed cannot understand every 
tiling, the doctor should assiduously guard against clever feats of 
interpretation For the important thing is not to interpret and 
understand the fantasies, but primarily to experience them 
Alfred Kiibin has given a very good desciipuon of the uncon 
scious in his book -Die andere 5ei/e, that is he has described 
what he, as an artist experienced of the unconscious It is an 
artistic experience which m the deeper meaning of human ex 
penence is incomplete I would like to recommend an attentive 
reading of this book to everybody who is interested m these 
questions He inll then discover the incompleteness I speak of 
the vision is experienced artistically, but not humanly By hu 
man experience I mean that the person of the author should 
not just be included passively in the vision, but that he should 
face the figures of the vision actively and reactivelj with full 
consciousness I would level the same criucisin at the authoress 
of the fantasies dealt vwth in the book mentioned above she, 
too, merely stands opposite the fantasies forming themselves out 
of the unconscious perceiving tliem, or at best passivdy endur 
ing them But a real sctUenicnt with the unconscious demands a 
£tim\y opposed conscious standpoint. 

Si3 I will try to explain what I mean by an evample One of my 
patients had the following fantasy He sees hts fiancee ninnwg 
doum the road touards the mer U is xainter, and the nver u 
frozen She runs out on the tee, and he follows her She goes 
Tight outj and then the tee breaks, a dark fissure appears, and he 
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IS afraid she is going to jump in. And that is what happens: she 
jumps into the crack, and he watches her sadly. 

This fragment, although tom out of its context, clearly 
shows the attitude of the conscious mind: it perceives and pas- 
sively endures, the fantasy-image is merely seen and felt, it is two- 
dimensional, as it were, because the patient is not suHicIently in- 
volved. Therefore the fantasy remains a flat image, concrete and 
agitating perhaps, but unreal, like a dream. This unreality 
comes from the fact that he himself is not playing an active part 
If the fantasy happened in reality, he would not be at a loss for 
some means to prevent his fiancee from committing suicide. He 
could, for instance, easily overtake her and restrain her bodily 
from jumping into the crack. Were he to act in reality as he 
acted in the fantasy, he would obviously be paralysed, either 
with horror, or because of the unconscious thought that he 
really has no objection to her committing suicide. The fact that 
he remains passive in the fantasy merely expresses his attitude to 
the activity of the unconscious in general: he is fascinated and 
stupefied by it. In reality he suffers from all sorts of depressive 
ideas and convictions! he thinks he is no good, that he has some 
hopeless hereditary taint, that his brain is degenerating, etc. 
These negative feelings are so many auto-suggestions which he 
accepts without argument. Intellectually, he can understand 
them perfectly and recognize them as untrue, but nevertheless 
the feelings persist. They cannot be attacked by the intellect be- 
cause they have no intellectual or rational basis; they are rooted 
in an unconscious, irrational fantasy-life which is not amenable 
to conscious criticism. In these cases the unconscious must be 
given an opportunity to produce its fantasies, and the above 
fragment is just such a product of unconscious fantasy activity. 
Since the case rvas one of psychogenic depression, the depression 
itself was due to fantasies of whose existence the patient was to- 
tally unconscious. In genuine melancholia, extreme exhaustion, 
poisoning, etc., the situation rvould be reversed* the patient has 
such fantasies because he is in a depressed condition. But in a 
case of psychogenic depression he is depressed because he has 
such fantasies. My patient was a very clever >oung man who had 
been intellectually enlightened as to the cause of his neurosis by 
a lengthy analysis. However, intellectual understanding made 
no difference to his depression. In cases of this sort the doctor 
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sIiouM spare himself the useless trouble of delving still further 
into the esasshty for when a more or less exhaustive under 
standing is of no avail the discovery of yet another little bit of 
causality wll be of no avail either The unconscious has simply 
gamed an unassailable ascendency jt ssields an attractive force 
that can invalidate all conscious contents— in other ivords it can 
withdraw hbido from the conscious world and thereby produce 
a depression an aboissement du niveau mental (Janet) But 
as a result of this sse nnist according to the laiv of energy expect 
an accumulation of value — i e libido — ^in the unconscious 
S !5 Libido can never be apprehended except in a definite form 
that IS to say it is identical wiih fantasy images And we can only 
release it from the grip of the unconscious by bringing up the 
correspondingfaniasyimages That is why in a case like this we 
give the unconscious a chance to bring its fantasies to the sur 
face This is how the foregoing fragment ivas produced It is a 
single episode from a long and v«y intricate senes of fantasy 
images corresponding to the quota of energy that ivas lost to the 
conscious mind and its contents The patients conscious u'orld 
has become cold empty and grey but bis unconscious is acti 
vated powerful and nch It ts characteristic of tl e nature of the 
unconscious psyche that a is sufficient unto itself and knows no 
human considerations Once a thing has fallen into the uncon 
scious It IS retained there regardless of whether the conscious 
mind suffers or not The latter can hunger and freeae while 
everything m the unconscious becomes verdant and blossoms 

346 So at least it appears at first But when we look deeper we 
find that tins unconcern of the unconscious has a meaning m 
deed a purpose and a goal There are ps)chic goals that lie be 
yond the conscious goals in fact they may even be mimical to 
them But we find that the unconscious has an mimical or ruth 
less bearing toivards the conscious only when the latter adopts a 
false or pretentious attitude 

347 The conscious attitude of my patient is so one sidedly intel 
lectual and rational that nature heiself rises up against him and 
annihilates his whole svorJd of conscious values But he cannot 
de mtellectualize himself and make himself dependent on an 
other function eg feelmg for the very simple reason that he 
has not got it The unconsaous has it Therefore ue have no 
alternative but to hand oier the leadership to the unconscious 
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and give it the opportunity o£ becoming a conscious content in 
the form oE Eantasies, IE, Eormerly, my patient clung to his intel- 
lectual world and defended himselE with rationalizations against 
what he regarded as his illness, he must now yield himselE up to 
it entirely, and when a fit oE depression comes upon him, he 
must no longer force himself to some kind of ivork in order to 
forget, but must accept his depression and give it a hearing. 
m8 Now this is the direct opposite of succumbing to a mood, 
•which is so typical of neurosis. It is no iveakness, no spineless 
surrender, but a hard achievement, the essence of which consist 
in keeping your objectivity despite the temptations of the mood, 
and in making the mood your object, instead of allowing it to 
become in you the dominating subject. So the patient must try 
to get his mood to speak to him; his mood must tell him a 
about itself and shoiv him through what kind of fantastic analo- 
gies it is expressing itself. 

S49 The foregoing fragment is a bit of visualized mood. If he h^ 

not suceeded in keeping his objectivity in relation to his mood, 
he would have had, in place of the fantasy-image, only a CTip* 
pling sense that everything was going to the devil, that he was 
incurable, etc. But because he gave his mood a chance to expre« 
itself in an image, he succeeded in converting at least a small 
sum of libido, of unconscious creative energy in eidetic form, 
into a conscious content and thus withdrawing it from the 
sphere of the unconscious. 

S50 But this effort is not enough, for the fantasy, to be com- 
pletely experienced, demands not just perception and passivity, 
but active participation. The patient would comply with this de- 
mand if he conducted himself in the fantasy as he would doubt- 
less conduct himself in reality. He would never remain an idle 
spectator while his fiancee tried to droivn herself; he would leap 
up and Slop her. This should also happen in the fantasy. If h^® 
succeeds in behaving in the fantasy as he would behave in a simi- 
lar situation in reality, he would prove tliat he was taking the 
fantasy seriously, i.e., assigning absolute reality value to the un- 
conscious. In this sv-ay lie would have won a victory over his one- 
sided intellectualism and, indirectly, would have asserted the 
s alidity of the irrational standpoint of the unconscious. 

S 5 * That would be the complete experience of the unconscious 
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demanded of him But one must not underestimate what that 
actually means your whole norld is menaced by fantastic meal 
ity It IS almost insuperably difficult to forget even for a mo 
inent that all this is only fantasy a figment of the imagination 
that must strike one is altogether arbitnry and artificial How 
can one assert that anything of this kind is real and take it 
seriously? 

35» We can hardly be expected to bch« e in a sort of double life 
tn which sve conduct ourselves on one plane as modest average 
atizens while on another we have unbelievable adventures and 
perform heroic deeds In other svonds we must not concretize 
our fantasies But there is in man a strange propensity to do just 
this and all his aversion to fantasy and his critical depreciation 
of the unconscious come solely from die deep rooted fear of this 
tendency Concretiration and the fear of it are both primitive su 
pentitions but they stiH survive m the In chest form among so- 
called enlightened people In his civic life a man may follow the 
trade of a shoemaker hut as the member of a sect he puts on the 
dignity of an archangel To all appearances he is i small trades 
man but among the freemasons he is a mjstenous grandee An 
other sits all day in his office at evening m hts circle he is a 
reincarnation of Julius Caesar fallible as a man but m his offi 
cnl capacity infallible These are all unintentional concretiza 
tions 

S53 As against this the scientific credo of our time has deieloped 
a superstitious phobia about fantasj But the real is ivhat i orks 
And the fantasies of the unconscious i ork there can be no 
doubt about that Even the cleverest philosopher can be the iic 
tim of a thoroughly idiotic agoraphobia Our famous scientific 
reality does not afford us the slightest protection against the so- 
called irreiht) of the unconscious Something i orks bclund the 
leil of fantastic images whether we givx; this something a good 
name on bad It is something real ind for tins reison its mam 
festations must be taken seriously But fint the tendency to con 
cretization must be overcome in other words i c must not take 
the fantasies literally s hen we approach the question of inter 
pretmg them "W hile ne are in the grip of the actual experience 
the fantasies cannot be taken literally enough But when it 
comes to understanding tliem we must on no account mistake 
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the semblance, the fantasy-image as such, for the P™"' 

ess underlying it. The semblance is not the thing itself, but only 

its expression. ^ ••nn 

354 Thus my patient is not experiencing the suicide scene 
another plane” (though in every other respect it is just as con- 
crete as a real suicide); he experiences somethmg real which 
looks like a suicide. The mo opposing “realities,” the world ot 
the conscious and the world of the unconscious, do not quarrel 
for supremacy, but each makes the other relative. That the real- 
ity of the unconscious is very relative indeed will presumably 
arouse no violent contradiction: but that the reality of the con- 
scious world could be doubted will be accepted with less alac- 
rity. And yet both "realities" are psychic experience, psychic 
semblances painted on an inscrutably dark backcloth. To the 
critical intelligence, nothing is left of absolute reality. 

S55 Of the essence of things, of absolute being, we know nothing. 
But we experience various effects: from "outside” by way of the 
senses, from "inside" by way of fantasy. We would never think 
of asserting that the colour "green” had an independent exist- 
ence; similarly we ought never to imagine ^at a fantasy- 
experience exists in and for itself, and is therefore to be taken 
quite literally. It is an expression, an appearance standing for 
something unkno%vn but real. The fantasy-fragment I have men- 
tioned coincides in time with a wave of depression and despera- 
tion, and this event finds expression in the fantasy. The patient 
really does have a fiancee; for him she represents the one emo- 
tional link with the world. Snap that link, and it would be the 
end of his relation to the world. This would be an altogether 
hopeless aspect. But his fiancee is also a symbol for his anima, 
that is, for his relation to the unconscious. Hence the fantasy 
simultaneously expresses the fact that, without any hindrance on 
his part, his anima is disappearing again into the unconscious. 
This aspect shows that once again his mood is stronger than he 
is. It throws everything to the winds, vshile he looks on without 
lifting a hand. But he could easily step in and arrest the 
anima. 

SsG I give preference to this latter aspect, because the patient is 
an introvert whose life-relationship is ruled by inner facts. ^Vere 
he an cxtravert, I would have to give preference to the first as- 
pect, because for the extravcrt life is governed primarily by his 
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relation to human beings He in the trough of a mood do 
auay with his fiancde and himself too whereas the introvert 
harms himself most when lie casts off his relation to the anima 
1 e , to the object within 

ss? So my patient s fantasy clearly reveals the negative move- 
ment of the unconscious a tendtucyto recoil from the conscious 
iNorld so energetically that it sucks away the hbido from con 
sciousness and leaves the latter empty But, by making the fantasy 
consCTOus, nestop this process from happening unconsciously If 
the patient ivcre himself to participate actively in the way de 
scribed above, he would possess himself of the libido invested in 
the fantasy, and uould thus gam added influence over the un 
conscious 

S5® Continual conscious realization of unconscious fantasies to- 
gether with active participation in the fantastic events has as I 
have witnessed in a very large number of cases the effect firstly 
of extending the conscious horizon by the inclusion of numer 
ous unconscious contents secondly of gradually diminishing the 
dominant influence of the unconscious and thirdly of bringing 
about a change of personality 

S59 This change of personality is naturally not an alteration of 
the original hereditary disposition, but rather a transformation 
of the general attitude Those sharp cleavages and antagonisms 
between conscious and unconscious such as we see so clearly in 
the endless conflicts of neurotic natures nearly always rest on a 
noticeable one sidedncss of the conscious attitude which gives 
absolute precedence to one or two functions while the others 
are unjustly thrust into the background Conscious realization 
and experience of fantasies assimilates the unconscious inferior 
functions to the consaous mind — a process which is naturally 
not without far reaching effects on the conscious attitude 

For the moment I will refrain from discussing the nature of 
this change of personality since I only want to emphasize the 
fact that an important change does take place I have called this 
change, which is the aim of our analysis of the unconscious, the 
transcendent function This remarkable capacity of the human 

psveheforchange expressed in the transcendent function ts uie 

principal object of late medieval alchemical philosophy t*’here 
jt was expressed in terms of alchemical sjmtbobsm Herbert Sil 
berer, m his very able book Problem! of Mysticism and Its Sym^ 
ssg 
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holism, has already pointed out the psychological content of al- 
chemy. It would be an unpardonable error to accept the current 
view and reduce these "alchymical" strivings to a mere inalter of 
alembics and melting-pots. This side certainly existed; it repre- 
sented the tentative beginnings of exact chemistry. But alchemy 
also had a spiritual side which must not be underestimated and 
whose psychological value has not yet been sufTicicntly appreci- 
ated: there was an “alchymical” philosophy, the groping precur- 
sor of the most modem psychology. The secret of alchemy svas in 
fact the transcendent function, the transformation of personality 
through the blending and fusion of the noble with the base 
components, of the differentiated with the inferior functions, of 
the conscious with the unconscious. 

361 But, just as the beginnings of scientific chemistry were hope- 
lessly distorted and confused by fantastic conceits and whimsi- 
calities, so alchemical philosophy, liampercd by the inevitable 
conaetizations of the still crude and undifferentiated intellect, 
never advanced to any clear psychological formulation, despite 
the fact that the liveliest intuition of profound truths kept the 
medieval thinker passionately attached to the problems of al- 
chemy. No one who has undergone the process of assimilating 
the unconscious will deny that it gripped his very vitals and 
changed him. 

3C* I would not blame my reader at all if he shakes his head 
dubiously at this point, being quite unable to imagine how' such 
a quantity negligeable as the footling fantasy given above could 
ever have the slightest influence on anybody. I admit at once that 
in considering the transcendent function and the extraordinary’ 
influence attributed to it, the fragment we have quoted is any- 
thing but illuminating. But it is— and here I must appeal to the 
benevolent understanding of my reader — exceedingly difficult to 
give any examples, because every example has the unfortunate 
characteristic of being impressive and significant only to the in- 
dividual concerned. Therefore I alrvays advise my patients not 
to cherish the naive belief that what is of the greatest signifi- 
cance to them personally also has objective significance. 

363 The vast majority of people are quite incapable of putting 
themselves individually into the mind of another. This is indeed 
a singularly rare art, and, truth to tell, it does not take us very 
far. Even the man whom we think we know best and who assures 
zzo 
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US h.mself that ue understand hint through and throuith is at 
bottom a stranger to us He is different The most ue can do 
and the best is to hate at least some inkling of Ins otliemess to 
respect it, and to guard against the outngeous stupidity of wish 
ing 10 interpret It 

3®^ I can therefore produce nothjng convincing nothing that 
■noulcl convince the reader as it convinces the man whose deep- 
est experience it is We imisi simply believe it by reason of its 
analogy with our oivn experience Ultimately, n'hen all else 
fails the end result is plain beyond a doubt the perceptible 
change of persomhty With these reservations m mind Inould 
like to present the reader with another fantasy fragment this 
time from a woman The difference from the previous example 
leaps to the eye here the experience is total the observer takes 
an actiie part and thus males the process her own The material 
m this case is very extensive culminating m a profound trans 
formation of personality The fngment comes from a late phase 
of personal development and is an organic part of a long and 
continuous series of transformations which have as their goal the 
attainment of the mid point of the personality 
3®^ It may not be immediately apparent what is meant by a 
mid point of the personality I will therefore try to outline 
this problem in a few words If we picture the conscious mmd 
with the ego as its centre as being opposed to the unconscious 
and if we now add to our mental picture the process of assimilat 
ing the unconscious we can think of this assimilation as a kind 
of approximation of conscious and unconscious uherc the 
centre of the total personality no lon^r coincides with the ego 
but with a point midway between the conscious and the uncon 
saous Tins would be the point of new equilibrium anewcen 
tering of the total personality a virtual centre which on ac 
count of Its focal position between conscious and unconscious 
ensures for the personality a new and more solid foundation I 
freely admit that visualizations of this kind are no more than the 
clumsy attempts of the unskilled mmd to give expression to in 
expressible and well nigh indcsctibaWe ps^cholcgical facts I 
could say the same thing m the svords of St Ptul Yet not I 
live but Christ liveth in me Or I might invoke Lao-tzu and 
appropriate his concept of Tao tiic Middle Way and creative 
centre of all things In all these the same thing is meant Speak 
sxi 
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ing as a psychologist -with a scientific conscience, I must say at 
once that these things are psjchic factors of undeniable power; 
they are not the inventions of an idle mind, but definite psychic 
events obeying definite laws and having their legitimate causes 
and effects, which can be found among the most widely differing 
peoples and races today, as thousands of years ago. I have no 
theory as to what constitutes the nature of these processes. One 
would first have to know what constitutes the nature of the 
psyche. I am content simply to state the facts. 

36G Coming now to our example: it concerns a fantasy of in- 
tensely visual character, something which in the language of the 
ancients would be called a “vision.” Not a “vision seen in a 
dream,” but a vision perceived by intense concentration on the 
background of consciousness, a technique that is perfected only 
after long practice.^ Told in her own words, this is what the 
patient saw: 

"/ climbed the mountain and came to a place where I saw 
seven red stones in front of me, seven on either side, and seven 
behind me. I stood in the middle of this quadrangle. The stones 
were flat like steps. I tried to lift the four stones nearest me. In 
doing so I discovered that these stones were the pedestals of four 
statues of gods buried upside down in the earth. I dug them up 
and arranged them about me so that I was standing in the mid- 
dle of them. Suddenly they leaned towards one another until 
their heads touched, forming something like a tent over me. I 
myself fell to the ground and said, "Fall upon me if you must! I 
am tired." Then I saw that beyond, encircling the four gods, a 
ring of flame had formed. After a time I got up from the 
ground and overthrew the statues of the gods. Where they fell, 
four trees shot up. At that blue flames leapt up from the ring of 
fire and began to bum the foliage of the trees. Seeing this 1 said, 
'This must stop. I must go into the fire myself so that the leaves 
shall not be burned." Then I stepped into the fire. The trees 
vanished and the fiery ring drew together to one immense blue 
flame that carried me up from the earth.’" 

357 Here the vision ended. Unfortunately I cannot see how I can 
make conclusively clear to the reader the extraordinarily inter- 

2 [This technique is elsewhere called •'active imagination ” C£ "The Transcend* 
ent Function," pars i66ff., and Mystenum Comunettonn, pars. 706 and 749 ^ 
— Eorrosa] > r t 
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esting meaning of this vision. TTie fragment is an excerpt from a 
long sequence, and one would have to e.xp]ain everything that 
happened before and aftenvards, in order to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the picture. At al) ev'ents the unprejudiced reader will 
recognize at once the idw of a "mid-point” that is readied by a 
kind of climb (mountaineering, effort, struggle, etc.). He will 
also recognize without difficulty the famous medieval conun- 
drum of the squaring of the circle, which belongs to the field of 
alchemy. Here it takes its rightful place as a symbol of individ- 
uau’on. The total personality is indicated by the four cardinal 
points, the four gods, i.e., the four functions which give bearings 
in psychic space, and also by the circle enclosing the u’hole. 
Overcoming the four gods svho threaten to smother the individ- 
ual signifies liberation from identification with the four func- 
tions, a fourfold nirdvandva (“free from opposites”) follou'ed 
by an approximation to the drde, to undivided wholeness. This 
in its turn leads to further exalution. 

3®* I must content myself svith these bints. Anyone who takes 
the trouble to reflect upon the matter wlJ be able to form a 
rough idea of how the transformation of penonality proceeds. 
Through her active partidpaiion the patient merges herself in 
the unconscious processes, and she gains possession of them by 
allowing them to possess her. In this svay she joins the conscious 
to the unconscious. The result is ascension in the flame, trans- 
mutation in the alchemical heat, the genesis of the "subtle 
spirit.” That is the transcendent function bom of the union of 
opposites, 

S®9 I must recall at this point a serious misunderstanding to 
which my readers often succumb, and doctors most commonly. 
They invariably assume, for reasons unknoivn, that J never 
write about anything except my method of treatment. This is 
far from being the case. I >mie about psychology. 1 must there- 
fore expressly emphasize that my method of treatment does not 
consist in causing my patients to indulge in strange fantasies for 
the purpose of changing their personality, and other nonsense of 
that kind. I merely put it on record that there are certain cases 
where such a development occurs, not because I force anyone to 
it, but because it springs from inner necessity. For many of my 
patients these things are and must remain double Dutch. In- 
deed, even if it were possible for them to tread this path, it 
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would be a disastrously mong turning, and I would be the first 
to hold them back. The way of the transcendent function is an 
individual destiny. But on no account should one imagine that 
this way is equivalent to the life of a psychic anchorite, to aliena- 
tion from the world. Quite the contrary, for such a way is possi- 
ble and profiuble only when the specific worldly tasks which 
these individuals set themselves are carried out in reality. Fanta- 
sies are no substitute for living; they are fruits of the spirit 
which fall to him who pays his tribute to life. The shirker expe- 
riences nothing but his own morbid fear, and it yields him no 
peaning. Nor will this way ever be known to the man who has 
found his way back to Mother Church. There is no doubt that 
the mysterium magnum is hidden in her forms, and in these he 
can live his life sensibly. Finally, the normal man will never be 
burdened, either, with this knowledge, for he is everlastingly 
content with the little that lies within his reach. Wherefore I 
entreat my reader to understand that I ^vTite about things which 
actually happen, and am not propounding methods of treat- 


ment. 

870 These wo examples of fantasy represent the positive activity 
of anima and animus. To the degree that the patient takes an 
active part, the personified figure of anima or animus will disap- 
pear. It becomes the function of relationship beween conscious 
and unconscious. But when the unconscious contents — these 
same fantasies — are not “realized," they give rise to a negative 
activity and personification, i e., to the autonomy of animus and 
anima. Psychic abnormalities then develop, states of possession 
Tanging in degree from ordinary moods and “ideas" to psy- 
choses. All these states are characterized by one and the same fact 
that an unkno%m “something” has taken possession of a smaller 
or greater portion of the psyche and asserts its hateful and harm- 
ful existence undeterred by all our insight, reason, and energy, 
thereby proclaiming the power of the unconscious over the con- 
scious mind, the sovereign power of possession. In this state the 
possessed part of the psyche generally develops an animus or 
anima psychology. The woman’s incubus consists of a host of 
masculine demons; the man’s succubus is a vampire. 

S7» This particular concept of a soul which, according to the 
conscious attitude, either exists by itself or disappears in a func- 
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anjxine can see not the remotest connection with 
the Christian concept o! the soul 

•??» The second fantasy js a typical ecample of the kind of con 
tent prodt/ced by the collective unconscious AithougJi the form 
IS entirely subjective and individual the substance ts none the 
less colleens e being composed of universal images and ideas 
common to the generality of men components therefore fay 
which the individual is assimilated to the rest of mankind If 
t/icsc contents remain unconscious the individual 15 m them 
unconsciously commingled tvith other individuals— m other 
svords he IS not differentiated not indmduafed 

37S Here one may ask perhaps why it is so desirable that a man 
should be individuated Not only is it desirable it is absolutely 
indispensable because through his contamination with others 
he falls into situations and commits actions which bring him 
into disharmony with himself From all states of unconscious 
contamination and non-diffetcniiation there is begotten a com 
pulsion to be and to act m a way contrary to one s oivn nature 
Accordingly a man can neither be at one with himself nor accept 
responsibility for himself He feels himself to be in a degrading 
unfree unethical condition But the disharmony with himself is 
precisely the neurotic and intolerable condition from which he 
seeks to be delivered and deliverance from this condition will 
come only svhen he can be and act as be feels is conformable 
With his true self People have a feeling for these things dun and 
uncertain at first but growmg ever stronger and clearer with 
progressive development When a man can say of his states and 
actions As I am solace he can be at one with himself even 
though It be difficult and he can accept responsibility for him 
self even though he struggle igainst it IVe must recognize that 
nothing IS more difficult 10 bear with than oneself ( You 
sought the heaviest burden and found yourself says Nie- 
tzsche ) Yet es en tins most difficult of achievements becomes pos 
sible if we can distinguish ourselves from the unconscious con 
tents Tfie introvert discovers these contents in 
extravert finds them projected upon human objects In both cases 
the unconscious contents ate the cause of blinding illusiom 
which falsify ourselves and our relations to our f elloiv men mak 
ing both unreal For these reasons mdividuation is mdispen 
2*5 
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sable for certain people, not only as a therapeutic necessity, but 
as a high ideal, an idea of the best sve can do. Nor should I omit 
to remark that it is at the same time the primitive Christian 
ideal of the Kingdom of Heaven which “is within you.” The 
idea at the bottom of this ideal is that right action comes from 
right thinking, and that there is no cure and no improving of 
the world that does not begin with the individual himself. To 
put die matter drastically: the man who is pauper or parasite 
will never solve the social question. 
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the mana personality 

^ Afy initial material for the discussion that now follows is 
taken from cases svhere the condition that was presented in the 
previous chapter as the wnmediate goal has been achieved 
namely the conquest of the anitna as an autonomous complex 
and her transformation into a function of relationship between 
Uie conscious and the unconsaous With tiie attainment of this 
goal It becomes possible to disengage the ego from all its en 
^nglements n-ith collectivity and the collective unconscious 
Through this process the anitna forfeits the daemonic power of 
an autonomous complex she can no longer exercise the power 
of possession since she is depotentiated She is no longer the 
guardian of treasures unknoivn no longer Kundry daemonic 
I^fessengerof theGrad half divine and half animal no longer is 
tlie soul to be called Mistress but a psychological function of 
an intuitive nature akin to tvhat the primitives mean when they 
say He has gone into the forest to talk with the spirits or My 
snake spoke with me or in the mythological language of in 
fancy A little bird told me 

375 Those of my readers who know Rider Haggard s description 
of She who must be-obeyed will surely recall the magical 
power of this personality She is a mana personality a being 
full of some occult and beivitchmg quality (mana) endowed 
With magical knoivledge and power All these attributes natu 
rally have their source in the naive projection of an unconscious 
self knowledge which expressed in less poetic terms would run 
somewhat as follows I recognize that there is some psychic fac 
tor active in me which eludes ray conscious will in tJie most in 
credible manner It can put extnordimry ideas into ray head 
induce in me unwanted and unwelcome moods and emotions 
lead me to astonishing actions for which I can accept no respon 
sibility upset my relations with other people in a veiy irritating 
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way. etc. I feel powerless against this fact and, what is worse I 
am in love with it, so that all 1 can do is marvel. 
call this the “artistic temperament,” impoetical folk exc 
themselves in other ways,) _ 

Now when the anima loses her mana, what becomes 
Clearly the man who has mastered the anima acquires her 
in accordance with the primitive belief that when a man Kins 
the mana-person he assimilates his mana into his own . 

Well then: who is it that has integrated the anima? Obvi- 
ously the conscious ego, and therefore the ego has taken over t e 
mana. Thus the ego becomes a mana-personality. But the mana 
personality is a dominant of the collective unconscious, the we 
knotvn archetype of the mighty man in the form of hero, chie , 
magician, medicine-man, saint, the ruler of men and spirits, t e 
friend of God. ^ , 

378 This masculine collective figure who now rises out of t e 
dark background and takes possession of the conscious persona - 
ity entails a psychic danger of a subtle nature, for by inflating 
the conscious mind it can destroy everything that was gained by 
coming to terms with the anima. It is therefore of no little prac- 
tical importance to know that in the hierarchy of the unconscious 
the anima occupies the lowest rank, only one of many pos* 
sible figures, and that her subjection constellates another collec- 
tive figure which now takes over her mana. Actually it is the 
figure of the magician, as I will call it for short, who attracts the 
mana to himself, i e., the autonomous valency of the anima. 
Only in so far as I unconsciously identify with his figure can 1 
imagine that I myself possess the anima’s mana. But I will infal* 
libly do so under these circumstances. 

379 The figure of the magician has a no less dangerous equiva- 
lent in women: a sublime, matriarchal figure, the Great Mother, 
the All-Merciful, -who understands everything, forgives ever^ 
thing, who always acts for the best, living only for others, and 
never seeking her oivn interests, the discoverer of the great love, 
just as the magician is the mouthpiece of the ultimate truth. 
And just as the great love b never appreciated, so the great wis- 
dom is never understood. Neither, of course, can stand the sight 
of the other. 

380 Here b cause for serious misunderstanding, for without a 
doubt it b a question of inflation. The ego has appropriated 
saS 
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something that does not belong to it But how has it appropri- 
ated the mana? If jt was reaHy the ego that conquered the anima, 
then the mana does mdeed belong to it, and it would be correct 
to conclude that one has become important But why does not 
this imponance, the mana, vorL upon others? That would 
surel> be an essential cnterioni It does not work because one has 
not m fact become important, but has merely become adulter 
ated With an archetype, another unconscious figure Hence ive 
most conclude thn the ego never conquered the anima at all 
and therefore has not acquired the mana All that has happened 
IS a new adulteration, this time with a figure of the same sex 
corresponding to the father imago, and possessed of even greater 
poiver- 


From the power that binds all creatures none is free 
Except the man who wins self roasteryl t 


Thus he becomes a superman, supenor to all powers, a demigod 
at the very least “I and the Father are one” — this mighty avowal 
in all Its awful ambiguity is bom of just such a psychoiogtcal 
moment 

In the face of this, our pitiably hraued ego, if it has but a 
spark of self knowledge, can only draw back and rapidly drop 
all pretence of poiver and importance It ivas a delusion the 
conscious mind has not become roaster of the unconscious, and 
the anima has forfeited her tyrannical power only to the extent 
that the ego was able to come to terms with the unconscious 
This accommodation, however, was not a victory of the con 
scious over the unconscious, but the establishment of a balance 
of power between the two worlds 

58s Hence tlie “magician” could take possession of the ego only 
because the ego dreamed of victory over the amma That dream 
was an encroachment, and every encroachment of the ego is fol- 
loived by an encroachment from tlie unconscious 


Changing shape from hour to hour 
I employ my savage power * 


iGexthe D/uCebeuniMsac EloVrag«»«U»’’bnei 191-9* 
a/tfiw/, traiu b? Louis MacNeice p *8* (Part II. Act V) modiBed. 
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Consequently, if the ego drops its claim to victory, P°«“ion by 
the masician ceases automatically. But tvhat happens 


mana? Who or what becomes mana when even the 
no longer work magic? So far we only know that 
conscious nor the unconscious has mana, for it is 
when the ego makes no claim to power there is no 
that is to say, the unconscious too loses its ascendency. } 
situation the mana must have fallen to something that is botn 
conscious and unconscious, or else neither. This ^ 

the desired "mid-point” of the personality, that ineflahle some- 
thing betwixt the opposites, or else that which unites them, 
the result of conhict, or the product of ener^c terision; the com- 
ing to birth of personality, a profoundly individual step tor 
ward, the next stage. 

383 I do not expect the reader to have followed this rapid ^ 
of the whole problem in all its parts. He may regard it as a kind 
o! preliminary statement leading up to the more closely tc - 
soned analysis ivhich now follows. _ ^ 

S84 The siardng'point of our problem is the condition which re* 
suits when the unconscious contents that are the efficient cause 
of the animus and anlraa phenomenon have become sufficiently 
assimilated to the conscious mind. This can best be represente 
in the following way: the unconscious contents are, in the firs 
instance, things belonging to the personal sphere, similar per- 
haps to the fantasy of the male patient quoted above. Subse- 
quently, fantasies from the impersonal unconscious develop» 
containing essentially collective symbols more or less similar to 
the vision of my woman patient. These fantasies are not so wilu 
and unregulated as a naive intelligence might think; they pur- 
sue definite, unconscious lines of direction which converge upon 
a definite goal. We could therefore most fittingly describe these 
later series of fantasies as processes of initiation, since these form 
the closest analogy. All primitive groups and tribes that are m 
any way organized have their rites of initiation, often very 
highly developed, which play an extraordinarily important part 
in their social and religious life * Through these ceremonies 
bo)5 are made men, and girls women. The Kavirondos stigma- 
tize those who do not submit to circumcision and excision aS 
“animals.” This show s that the initiation ceremonies are a mag- 

8 Cf tVebster, Pnmitive Secret Soctettes (igo6) 
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ral niMns of leading man from the animal state to the human 
state They are clearly transformation mysteries of the greatest 
spiritual significance. Very often the initiands ate subjected to 
excruciating treatment, and at the same time the tribal mjster- 
les are imparted to them, the laws and hierarchy of the tribe on 
tlie one hand, and on the other the cosmogonic and mythical 
doctrines Initiations have survived among all ailtnres. In 
Greece the ancient Eleusinian mystenes svere preserved, it 
seems, right into the seventli century of our era, Rome ivas 
flooded with mystery religions. Of these Christianity was one, 
and even in its present form it still preserves the old initiation 
ceremonies, someivhat faded and degenerated, in the rites of 
baptism, confirmation, and communion Hence nobody is in a 
position to deny the enormous Imtoncal importance of initia- 
tions. 

S®S Modern men have absolutely nothing to compare with this 
(consider the testimonies of the ancients in regard to the EIcu- 
sinlan mysteries) Freemasonry, /’£g/ise gfios/rijite de la Francct 
legendary Rosicrudans, theosophy, and so forth are all feeble 
substitutes for something that svere better marked up m red let- 
ters on the historical casualty list. The fact is that the whole 
symbolism of initiation rises up. clear and unmistakable, m the 
unconscious contents. The objection that tin’s is antiquated su- 
perstition and altogether unscicniific is about as intelligent as 
remarking, in the presence of a cholera epidemic, tliat it JS 
merely an infectious disease and exceedingly unhygienic. The 
point is not — I cannot be too emphatic about this — whether the 
initiation symbols are objecihe truths, but whether these un- 
conscious contents are or are not the equivalents of initiation 
practices, and uhetlier they do or do not infliiencc the human 
psyche. Nor is it a question of whctJicr they are desirable or not. 

It is enough dial they exist and that they work. 

3^6 Since it is not possible in this connection to put before die 
reader in detail these sometiracs secy lengthy sequences oi im- 
ages. I trust he vill be content with the few examples already 
given and. for die rest, accept my statement that they are logi- 
cally constructed, purposive sequences I must own that I me 
tlie word "purposive" with some hesitation. This word needs 
to be used cautiously and with reserve For in menra! cases 
we come aaoss dream-sequences, and in neurotics fantasy- 
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sequences, -^vhich run on in themselves with no apparent aim or 
purpose. The young man whose suicide fantasy I gave above was 
in a fair ivay to produce a string of aimless fantasies, unless he 
could learn to take an active part and to intervene consciously. 
Only thus could there be orientation to a goal. From one point 
of view the unconscious is a purely natural process -without de- 
sign, but from another it has that potential directedness which u 
characteristic of all energy processes. When the conscious mind 
participates actively and experiences each stage of the process, or 
at least understands it intuitively, then the next image alwa^’S 
starts off on the higher level that has been won, and purposive- 
ness develops. 

3®7 The immediate goal of the analysis of the unconscious, 
therefore, is to reach a state where the unconscious contents no 
longer remain unconscious and no longer express themselves in- 
directly as animus and anima phenomena; that is to say, a state 
in which animus and aniraa become functions of relationship to 
the unconscious. So long as they are not this, they are autono- 
mous complexes, disturbing factors that break through the con- 
scious control and act like true “disturbers of the peace.” 
cause this is such a well-knoivn fart my term "complex,” as used 
in this sense, has passed into common speech. The more "com- 
plexes” a man has, the more he is possessed; and when we try to 
form a picture of the personality which expresses itself through 
his complexes we must admit that it resembles nothing so much 
as an hysterical woman — i.e., the animal But if such a man makes 
himself conscious of his unconscious contents, as they appear 
firstly in the factual contents of his personal unconscious, and 
then in the fantasies of the collective unconscious, he will get to 
the roots of his complexes, and in this way rid himself of his 
possession. With that the anima phenomenon comes to a stop. 

388 That superior poiver, however, ivhich caused the possession 
— for what I cannot shake off must in some sense be superior to 
me — should, logically, disappear with the anima. One should 
then be “complex-free,” psychologically house-trained, so to 
speak. Nothing more should happen that is not sanctioned by 
the ego, and when the ego wants something, nothing should be 
capable of interfering. The ego would thus be assured of an im- 
pre^able position, the steadfastness of a superman or the sub- 
limity of a perfect sage. Both figures are ideal images: Napoleon 
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on the one hand Lao-tzu on the other Both are consistent with 
the Idea of the extraordinarily potent nhich is the term that 
Lehmann m his celebrated monograph « uses for his definition 
of imna I therefore call such a personality simply the mana 
persomhly It corresponds to a dominant of the collective un 
conscious to an archetype s\hich has taken shape in the human 
psyche through untold ages of just that kind of experience 
Primitive man does not analyse and does not work out why an 
other IS superior to him If another is cleverer and stronger than 
he then he has mana heispossesscdofa stronger power and by 
the same token he can Jose this posver perhaps because someone 
has \\alked over him in his sleep or stepped on his shadosv 
3^0 Historically the mana personality evolves into the hero and 
the godlike being® whose earthly form is the pnest How very 
much the doctor is still mana is the whole plamt of the analyst! 
But in so far as the ego apparently draws to itself the power 
belonging to the anima the ego does become a mana personal 
tty This development is an almost regular phenomenon I have 
never yet seen a fairly advanced development of this kind where 
at least a temporary identification with the archetype of the 
mana personality did not take place It is the most natural thing 
m the world chat this should happen for not only does one ex 
pect It oneself but everybody else expects it loo One can 
scarcely help admiring oneself a little for having seen more 
deeply into things than others and the others have such an urge 
to find a tangible hero somewhere or a superior ivise man a 
leader and father some undisputed aiiihority that they build 
temples to little tin gods with the greatest promptitude and 
bum incense upon the altars This is not just the lamentable 
stupidity of idolaters incapable of judging for themselves but a 
natural psychological law which says that what has once been 
will always be in the future And so it will be unless c^scious 
ness puts an end to tlie naive concretization of primordial im 
ages I do not know whether it is desirable that consciousness 
should alter die eternal laws / oniy know that occasionally it 
does alter them and that this measure is a vital necessity for 
some people— tvhidi however does not always present these 

* Lehmann fliana (igzi) , . ^ ^,1,^ 

s AecORj ng to popular t"! «f ihe Cta sUan King rouM cure ep»epjy w«li 
h s mana by ihe laying on of haneb 
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same people from setting themselves up on the father’s throne 
and making the old rule come true. It is indeed hard to see how 
one can escape the sovereign power of the primordial images. 

390 Actually 1 do not believe it can be escaped. One can only 
alter one’s attitude and thus save oneself from naively falling 
into an archet)'pe and being forced to act a part at the expense o 
one’s humanity*. Possession by an archetype turns a man into a 
fiat collective figure, a mask behind which he can no longer e- 
velop as a human being, but becomes increasingly stunted. One 
must therefore beuare of the danger of falling victim to the 
dominant of the mana*personality. The danger lies not onl) ^ 
oneself becoming a father-mask, but in being ove^jowered by 
this mask when worn by another- Master and pupil are in the 
same boat in this respect. 

39» The dissolution of the aniroa means that we have gained in- 
sight into the driving forces of the unconscious, but not that rve 
have made these forces ineffective. They can attack us at any 
time in new form. And the)* will infallibly do so if the conscious 
attitude has a flaw in it It's a question of might against might If 
the ego presumes to wield power over the unconscious, the un- 
conscious reacts with a subde attack, deplopng the dominant of 
the mana-personality, whose enormous prestige casts a spell ovct 
the ego. A^inst this the only defence is full confession of one s 
weakness in face of the powers of the unconscious. By opposing 
no force to the unconscious we do not provoke it to attack- 
39* It may sound rather comical to the reader if I speak of the 
unconscious in this personal way. I hope I shall not arouse the 
prejudice that I regard the unconscious as something personal- 
The unconscious consists of natural processes that lie outside the 
sphere of the human personality. Only our conscious mind is 
personal. Therefore when I speak of “provoking” the uncon- 
scious I do not mean that it is offended and — like the gods of 
old — rises up to smite the offender in jealous anger or res'cnge. 
"W^at I mean is more like an error in psychic diet ivhich upsets 
the equilibrium of my digestion. The unconscious reacts auto- 
matically like my stomach svhich, in a maimer of speaking. 
WTcaks its resenp upon me. When I presume to have pow«- 
o\er the unconscious, that is like a dietary solecism, an unseemly 
attitude which in the interests of one’s own well-being were bet- 
ter asoided. My unpoetical comparison is, if anything, far too 
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lution, as -v^e know, has become an historical world view. As I 
am moving here on ps)chological ground onl), and feel no in- 
clination whatever to dictate ra> eternal truths to the world at 
large, I must observ e, b) w-ay of criticizing this solution, that if I 
shift all the highest values over to the side of the unconscious, 
thus converting it into a summum bonuTTtj I am then placed m 
the unfortunate position of having to discover a dev'il of equal 
weight and dimensions who could act as the psychological 
counterbalance to ray summum bonum. Under no circum- 
stances, however, will my modesty allow me to identify myself 
with the devik That would be altogeilier too presumptuous and 
would, moreover, bring me into unbearable conflict with my 
highest values. Nor, with my moral deficit, can I possibly afford 
it, 

395 On psychological grounds, therefore, I would recommend 
that no God be constructed out of the archetype of the mana 
personality . In other w ords, he must not be concretized, for only 
thus can I avoid projecting my values and non-values into God 
and Devil, and only thus can I preserve my human dignity, my 
specific gravity, which I need so much if I am not to become the 
unresisting shuttlecock of unconscious forces. In his dealings 
with the visible world, a man must certainly be mad to suppo^ 
that he is master of this world Here we follow, quite natunilly» 
the pnnciple of non resistance to all superior forces, up to a cer- 
tain individual limit, beyond which the most peaceful citizen 
becomes a bloody revolutionary. Our bowing down before la" 
and order is a commendable example of what our general atu 
tude to the collective unconscious should be. ("Render unto 
Caesar. . . .”) Thus far our obeisance would not be too diffi 
cult But there are other bictors in the world to w hich our con 
science does not give unqualified assent — and yet vse bovs to 
them ^\'hy' Because in practice it is more expedient than the 
^^crse. Similarly there are factors in the unconscious with re 
^rd to which v>e must be worldly wTse (“Resist not evil 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness The children of this world are in their veneration wiser 
than the children of lighu" Ergo’ "Be ye therefore wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves ”) 

39^ The mana personality is on one side a being of superior v^is- 
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dom, on the other a being of superior wiU By making consaous 
the contents that underlie this personality, we find ourselves 
ofauged to face the fact that ive base learnt more and want more 
than other people This uncomfortable kmship with the gods, as 
ue know, struck so deep into poor Angelus Silesius’ bones that it 
sent him fl>ing out of ins super Protestantism, past the precan 
ous halfway house of the Lutherans, back to the nethermost 
ivomb of the dark Mother — unfortunately very much to the det 
Timent of his IjTical gifts and the health of his nerves 

S07 And yet Chnst, and Paul after him, wrestled with these same 
problems, as a number of dues still make evident Rfeister Eck- 
hart, GoetJie in his Faust, Nietrsche in his Zaratkuslra, have 
again brought this problem somewhat closer to us Goethe and 
Nietzsche try to solve it by the idea of mastery, the former 
through the figure of the magician and ruthless man of will who 
makes a pact with the devil, the latter through the masterman 
and supreme sage who knows neither God nor devil With Nie- 
tzsche man stands alone, as he himself did neurotic, financially 
dependent, godless, and tvorldless This is no ideal fora real man 
who his a family to support and taxes to pay Nothing can argue 
the reality of the world out of existence, there is no miraculous 
way round it Similarly, nothing can argue the effects of the tm 
conscious out of existence Or can the neurotic philosopher 
proie to us that he has no neutcais} He cannot prove it even to 
himself Therefore we stand with our soul suspended between 
formidable influences from within and from without and some 
how vs e must be fair to both This we can do only after the raeas 
lire of our individual capaaties Hence we must bethink our 
selves not so much of what we ' ought’ to do as of ivhat we can 
and must do 

8 Thus the dissolution of the mana personality through con 
scious assimilation of its contents leads us, by a natural route, 
back to ourselves as an actual, living something poised between 
two iNorld pictures and their darkly discerned potencies This 
‘ something’ is strange to us and yet so near, vholly ourselves 
and yet unknowable a virtual centre of so my-sferious a constitu 
tion that it can claim anything— kinship with beasts and g^, 
with crystals and with stars— without moving us to wonder, 
without even exacing our disapprobation This something 
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claims all that and more, and hating nothing in our hands ttat 
could fairly he opposed to these daims, it is surely tnser to listen 

tothis\oice . 

399 I have called this centre the self Intellectually the sell is 
more than a psychological concept, a construct that serves to ex 
press an unknowable essence which we cannot grasp as su , 
since by definition it transcends our pow ers oE comprehension 
It might equally well be called the ‘ God within us The 
nings oE our whole psychic life seem to be mextncably rooted in 
this point and all our highest and ultimate purposes seem to e 

striving towards It This paradox is unavoidable, as always when 

we try to define something that lies beyond the bourn of our 
understanding 

4 «> I hope It has become sufficiently clear to the attentive readCT 
that the self has as much to do with the ego as the sun with the 
earth They are not interchangeable Nor does it imply a deifica 
tion of man or a dethronement of God "What is beyond our un 
derstanding IS m any case beyond Its reach WTien therefore, wc 
make use of the concept of a Cod we are simply formulating a 
definite psychological fact namely the mdependence and sover 
eignty of certain psychic contents which express themselves by 
their power to thwart our will to obsess our consciousness and 
to influence our moods and actions We may be outraged at die 
idea of an inexplicable mood, a nervous disorder, or an uncon 
trollable vice being so to speak a manifestation of God But it 
would be an irreparable loss for religious experience if such 
things perhaps even evil things vvere artificially segregated 
from the sum of autonomous psychic contents It is an apotro- 
paic euphemism’ to dispose of these things with a ‘nothing 
but explanation In that way they are merely repressed and as 
a rule only an apparent advantage is gamed a new tvs ist giv en to 
illusion The personality is not enriched by it only impover 
ished and smothered What seems evil or at least meaningless 
and valueless to contemporary experience and knovvledge, 
might on a higher level of experience and knowledge appear as 
the source of the best — everything depending naturally on the 
use one makes of one s seven devils To explain them as mean 
ingless robs the personality of its proper shadow and vnth this ^ 
loses Its form The living form needs deep shadow if it is to 

7 C.Mng a bad tl mg a good name in order to a>m lU dulatour 
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appear plastic. Without shadow it remains a two-dimensional 
phintom, a more or less svell brought-up child. 
u ^ problem that is far more significant 

than these fesv simple words would seem to suggKt; mankind is 
m essentials, psychologically still in a state of childhood— a stage 
that cannot be skipped. The vast majority needs authority, guid- 
ance, latv. This fact cannot be overlooked. The Pauline over- 
coming of the law falls only to the man tvho knoivs hoiv to put 
his soul in the place of conscience Very few are capable of this 
(“Many are called, but few are chosen”). And these few tread 
this path only from inner necessity, not to say suffering, for it is 
sharp as the edge of a razor. 

4 ®* The conception of God as an autonomous psychic content 
makes God into a moral problem — and that, admittedly, is very 
uncomfortable. But if this problem does not exist, God is not 
real, for nowhere can he touch out lives He is then either an 
historical and intellectual bogey or a philosophical sentimental- 
ity. 

4 ^ If we lease the idea of “divinity” quite out of account and 
speak only of “autonomous contents,” we maintain a position 
that is intellectually and empirically correct, but we silence a 
note which, psychologically, should not be missing By using the 
concept of a divine being we give apt expression to the peculiar 
svay in tvhich sve experience the workings of these autonomous 
contents. We could also use the term "daemonic,” provided that 
this does not imply that we are still holding up our sleeves some 
concretized God who conforms exactly to our wishes and ideas 
Our intellectual conjuring tricks do not help us to make a real- 
ity of the God wt desire, any mote than the world accommodates 
itself to our expectations. Therefore, by affixing the attribute 
“divine” to the workings of autonomous contents, we are admit- 
ting their relatively superior force. And it is this superior force 
which has at all times constrained men to ponder the inconceiv- 
able and even to impose the greatest sufferings upon themselves 
in order to give these workings their due. It is a force as real as 

hunger and the fear of death. 

404 The self could be chaiacteriicd as a kind of compensation of 
the conflict between inside and outside. Thu formulation svould 
not be unfitting, since the self has somewhat the character of a 
result of a goal attained, something that has come to pass very 
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gradually and is experienced with much travail. So too the sell is 
our life’s goal, for it is the completest expression of that fateful 
combination we call Individuality, the full flowering not only of 
the single individual, but of the group, in which each adds his 
portion to the whole. 

403 Sensing the self as something irrational, as an indefinable ex- 
istent, to which the ego is neither opposed nor subjected, but 
merely attached, and about which it revolves very much as the 
earth revolves round the sun — thus we come to the goal of indi- 
viduation. I use the word “sensing” in order to indicate the ap 
perceptive character of the relation between ego and self. In this 
relation nothing is knowable, because we can say nothing about 
the contents of the self. The ego is the only content of the self 
that we do know. The individuated ego senses itself as the object 
of an unknoim and supraordinate subject. It seems to me that 
our psychological inquiry must come to a stop here, for the idea 
of a self is itself a transcendental postulate which, although justi- 
fiable psychologically, does not allotv of scientific proof. This 
step beyond science is an unconditional requirement of the jpsy* 
chological development I have sought to depict, because with- 
out this postulate I could give no adequate formulation of the 
psychic processes that occur empirically. At the very least, there- 
fore, the self can claim the value of an hypothesis analogous to 
that of the structure of the atom. And even though 'we should 
once again be enmeshed in an image, it is none the less power- 
fully alive, and its interpretation quite exceeds my powers. I 
have no doubt at all that it is an image, but one in which we are 
contained. 

406 I am deeply conscious that in this essay I have made no ordi- 
nary demands on the understanding of my reader. Though I 
have done my utmost to smooth the path of understanding, 
there is one great difficulty which I could not eliminate, namely 
the fact that the experiences which form the basis of my discus- 
sion are unknown to most people and are bound to seem 
strange. Consequently I cannot expect my readers to follow all 
my conclusions. Although every author naturally prefers to be 
understood by hb public, yet the interpretation of my observa- 
tions IS of less moment to me than the dbclosure of a wide field of 
^penence, at present hardly explored, which it is the aim of 
this book to bring within reach of many. In thb field, hitherto so 
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dark, it seems to me tliat there lie the answers to many rid- 
dles which the psychology of consciousness has never even ap- 
proached. I would not pretend to liave formulated these answers 
with any degree of finality. I shall, therefore, be well satisfied if 
my essay may be counted as a tcntatis’e attempt at an answer. 
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407 Lile all sciences psjchology has gone through its epoch of 
scholasticism and something of this spirit has lasted on into the 
present Against this kind of philosophical ps)chology u must be 
objected that it decides ex cathedra how the psyche shall be con 
stituted and what qualities must belong to it in this norld and 
m the next The spirit of modern saentific iniestigation has to a 
large extent disposed of these fantasies and put in their place an 
exact empirical method From this there arose the experimental 
psychology of today or svhat the French call p$ychoph)'Stol 
ogy The father of this movement was the dual minded Fech 
ner tsho \x\.\y\iElen\ente der Psychophysxk dared to introduce 
the physical point of vietv into the conception of psjclnc phe* 
nomena This idea [ and not least the brilliant errors in tins 

ifFiMl pubi >hed n N<u« SJhn«n der Pjyebol^jie" m Jeffburk fur 

Sckwelitr Art und Kunst (Zuneb >51*) ttani. u New Paih* in Psychology “ 
Colleeled Paperj on Anafyt <at Psychology (i« <dn London 1916) Sub«c(]ucn(ly 
itYiHd and expanded (raoir than diteelold) and puM shed under the title D e 
Psychologic dcr unhevussten Processc {Zurich 191?) trant as The Pssthology 
of the Uncsnscjous Processes," CoWerled Peptrs en dnol^t caf Psychology {snd 
edn London 1917 New York ij*®) Thu work, afier funher revision and ex 
pans on (see Prefaces supra pp 5-7) finally appeared 5* Veber d « Psychologic 
dcs Vnbewussten (Zurich ipfS) » tsomiatioo of which lami Past 1 oI the pres 
ent roJume 


(In reworking Neue Bahnen der Psychologle" for the first (igi ) edJiwn of 
Die Psycholog c dcr unbcwusslcn Froxetse the author deleted or modified a 
number of pasjsges and these passages were riimlarJy tiealed In the text of 
New Paths in Psychology as it aj^ieaied In the fint ed i on of the present 
\oIurae fU should be noted that except tor pars, no and ^<1 and a few 01^ 
brief passages they wen: not deleted m ibe equivalent open "X * 

Psychology of the UnconKJOUs Processes" in the igi- ed uon of Co/Ierterf Papers 
on Anahscol Piychofogy) In this rmijed edtton of Celiccicd Porhs wA - 
the deleted pawges bali been restored and are indto.rd by ^ua« bratiets. 
They are siiulariy but not idenocxlly Uea.ed In \oL 7 of the Ceremmefre 
irerte (Zunch jg$i) — Eonoas.} 
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•v\otI,] was a fertilizing force, rcclmcr's younger contemporar)' 
and, SVC might sn), the pcrfccier of his svorV, svas Wundt, s\ho^ 
great cnidition, induitr), and genius for dcsising nesv methods 
of experimental research haxe created the dominant trend in 
modern ps)cholog)'. 

Until quite recently cxpcriincntnl ps)c!iolog)' was essentially 
academic. The first notable attempt to enlist at least some of its 
numerous experimental methods in ilie scrsicc of practical ps)- 
cliolog)' came from the ps^cliiairists of the former Heidelberg 
school (Kracpclin, Ascliaffcnburg. and others); for, as may eas* 
ily be imagined, tlic psychiatrist svas the first to feel the press- 
ing need for exact knowleslgc of the psychic processes. Next 
came pedagogy, making iu osvn demands on psychology, 
this there has recently grown tip an “experimental pedagogy, 
in svhich field Mctimann in Germany and Rinei in France base 
rendered signal serv ice. 

•409 H hcxv'ants to liclp his patient, the doctor, and abosc all the 
“specialist for nersous diseases,** must ha\c psychological knosvl* 
edge; for nenous disorders and all that is embraced by the terms 
“nervousness,** hysteria, etc arc of psychic origin and therefore 
logically require psychic treatment. Cold svaier, light, fresh air» 
electricity, and $0 forth have at best a transitory' effect and some- 
times none at all. Often they arc disreputable artifices, calcu- 
lated to work upon suggestibility. But the patient is sick in 
mind, in the highest and most complex of the mind’s functions, 
and these can hardly be said to belong any more to the province 
of medicine. Here tlie doctor must also be a psychologist, which 
means that he must have knowledge of the human psyche. The 
doctor cannot evade this demand. So he naturally turns for help 
to psychology, since his psychiatry text-books have nothing to 
offer him. The experimental psychology’ of today, however, docs 
not even begin to give him any coherent insight into what arc, 
practically, the most important psychic processes That is not its 
aim: it tries to isolate the very simplest and most elementary 
processes which border on physiology, and studies them in isola- 
tion. It is ill-disposed towards the infinite variety and mobility 
of individual psychic life, and for this reason its findings and its 
facts are so many details lacking organic cohesion. Therefore 
anyone who W’ants to know the human psyche will learn next to 
nothing from experimental psychology. He would be better ad- 
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Vised to [abandon exact science] put aivay his scholar s goivn bid 
farenell to his study, and wander with human heart through the 
uor d There in the horrors of prisons lunatic asylums and hos 
pitals in drab suburban pubs in brothels and gambling hells in 
the salons of the elegant the Stock Exchanges Socialist meet 
mgs churches reiivahst gatherings and ecstatic sects through 
Io\ e and hate through the experience of passion in every form 
m his own body, he ivould reap richer stores of knowledge than 
text books a foot thick could give him and he will know how to 
doctor the sick with real knowledge of the human soul He may 
be pardoned if his respect for the so-called cornerstones of exper 
imentnl psjchology is no longer excessive For between what sci 
cnee calls psychology and what the practical needs of daily life 
demand from psjchology there is agreat gulf fixed 

This deficiency became the starting point for a new psychol 
ogj’ whose inception tve owe first and foremost to Sigmund 
Freud of Vienna the brilliant physician and investigator of 
functional nervous disorders One could desaibe the psychology 
inaugurated by him as analytical pychology Bleulerhassug 
gested the name depth psychology * in order to indicate that 
Freudian psychology uas concerned with the deeper regions or 
hinterland of ilie psyche also called the unconscious Freud 
himself was content just to name his method of investigation he 
called It psychoanalysis And such is the name by which this 
movement is generally knoivn 

^>1 Before ue enter upon a closer presentation of our subject 
something must be said about its relation to science as knoivn 
liitlierto Here we encounter a curious spectacle which proves 
yet again the truth of Anatole France s remark Les savants ne 
sont pas cuncu\ The first tvorf. of any magnitude’ tn this field 
awakened only the faintest echo in spite of the fact tint it intro- 
duced an entirely new and fundamental conception of the neu 
roses A few tmters spoke of it appreciatively antf then on the 
next page proceeded to explain their hysterical tnscs in the 

same old wa) They behaved very much like a man who having 

eulogized the idea or fact that the earth tras a sphere calmly 
contmties to represent it as flat Freuds next publications' re- 

(IS'®)] ^ ^ 
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mained absolutely unnoticed, although they put fonvard obser- 
vations which were of incalculable importance for psychiatry. 
When, in the year 1899, Freud tvrote the first real psychology’ of 
dreams® (a Stygian darkness had hitherto reigned over this 
field), people began to laugh, and when about the middle of the 
last decade he started to throw light on the psychology of sexual- 
ity itself,® [and at the same time the Zurich school decided to 
range itself on his side,] laughter turned to insult, sometimes of 
the nastiest kind, and this has lasted until very recently. [Even a 
layman like Forster insinuated himself among the denigrators. 
(I hope the ugliness and impertinence of his tone came from hu 
ignorance of the actual facts.) At the last South-West German 
Congress of Alienists the adherents of the new psychology also 
had the pleasure of hearing Hoche, University Professor of Psy* 
chiatry at Freiburg im Breisgau, describe the movement in a 
long and loudly applauded address as an epidemic of insanity 
among doctors. The old adage “Medicus medicum non decimal 
was here quite put to shame.] How carefully the works had been 
studied is shown by the naive remark of one of the most effli* 
nent neurologists of Paris at an International Congress in 1907* 
which I heard with my own ears: "I have not read Freud s 
works” (he knew no German) “but as for his theories, they are 
nothing but a mauvaise plaisanterie/' [Freud, the dignified old 
master, once said to me: ”1 first became clearly conscious of w'hat 
I had discovered when it was met evcryivhere w’ith resistance 
and indignation, and since that time I have learnt to judge the 
value of my work by the degree of resistance it provoked- It 
the sexual theory that raises the greatest outcry, so it w’ould seem 
that therein lies my best work. Perhaps after all the real benefac- 
tors of mankind are its false teachers, for opposition to the felsc 
teachings pushes men W’illy-nilly into truth. Your truth-teller is 
a pernicious fellow, he drives men into error.”] 

[The reader must now calmly accept the idea that in this 
psychology he is dealing with something quite unique, if 
indeed some altogether irrational, sectarian, or occult wisdom! 
for what else could possibly provoke all the scientific authorities 
to pooh-pooh it from the start?] 

■I'S Accordingly we must look more closely into this new psy* 
^The Interpretation of Dreams {on^ igoo) 

B “Tljrce Eisayi on ihe Theory of Sexuality^ (orig, 1905). 
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regarded as hysterical, i.c., psychogenic, Brener had observed 
that if, during her twilight states (whether spontaneous or arti- 
ficially induced), he got the patient to tell him of the reminis- 
cences and fantasies that thronged in upon her, her condition 
was eased for several hours aftens-ards. He made systematic use 
of this discovery for further treatment. The patient devised t e 
appropriate name "talking cure" for it, or, jokingly, "chimney- 
sweeping.” . . 

The patient had become ill when nursing her father in his 
fatal illness. Naturally her fantasies were chiefly concerned with 
these disturbing days. Reminiscences of this period came to the 
surface during her twilight states ivith photographic fidelity; so 
vivid were they, dow-n to the last detail, that sve can hardly as- 
sume the waking memory to have been capable of such plastic 
and exact reproduction. (The name "hypermnesia" has been 
given to this intensification of the powers of memory which may 
easily occur in restricted states of consciousness.) Remarkable 
things now came to light. One of the many stories told ran some- 
what as follows: 

One night, watching by the sick man, who had a high fever, 
she w’as tense with anxiety because a surgeon was expected from 
Vienna to perform an operation. Her mother had left the room 
for a while, and Anna, the patient, sat by the sick-bed "with her 
right arm hanging over the back of the chair. She fell into a sort 
of waking dream and saw a black snake coming, apparently out 
of the wall, towards the sick man as though to bite him. (It i5 
quite likely that there really were snakes in the meadow at the 
back of the house, which had already given the girl a fright and 
which now provided the material for the hallucination.) She 
wanted to drive the creature atvay, but felt paralysed; her right 
arm, hanging over the back of the chair, had "gone to sleep”: it 
had become anaesthetic and paretic, and as she looked at it, the 
fingers changed into little serpents with death’s-heads [the fim 
gemails]. Probably she made efforts to drive away the snake 
with her paralysed right hand, so that the anaesthesia and paral- 
ysis became associated iriih the snake hallucination. When the 
snake had disappeared, she was so frightened that she wanted m 
pray; but all speech failed her, she could not utter a word until 
finally she remembered an English nursery rhyme, and then she 
ivas able to go on thinking and praying in English. 
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S»ch uas the scene in whtdi the pinlysis and the speech dis 
tnrbmce originated and with the narration of this scene the dis 
turbince itself was removed In this manner the case was finally 
cured ^ 

'7 I must content myself with this one example In the book I 
have mentioned by Breuer and Freud there is a treiltli of similar 
examples It can reidily be understood that scenes of this kind 
make a poi erful impression and people arc therefore mclined 
to impute causal significance to them m the genesis of the symp- 
tom The Slew of hjstena then current svhich derived from the 
rnghsh thcor) of the nersoiis shock energeticallychamp oned 
by Charcot was well qualified to explain Breuer s discovery 
Hence there arose the soolled trauma theory which says that 
the hysterical sjmptom and m so far as the symptoms constitute 
the illness hysteria in general derive from psychic injuries or 
traumata whose imprint persists unconsciously for years Freud 
now collaborating widi Breuer t as able to furnish abundant 
confirmation of this discoiery It turned out that none of the 
hundreds of hysterical symptoms arose by cliance — they were al 
WYjs ciused by psychic occurrences So far the new conception 
opened up an extensive field for empirical work But Freuds 
inquiring mind could not remain long on thu superficial level 
for already deeper ind more difficult problems ^ ere beginning 
to emerge It is obvious enough that moments of extreme anxi 
ety such as Breners patient experienced may leave an abiding 
impression But hov did she come to experience them at all 
since they nlready clearly bear a morbid stamp? Could the strain 
of nursing bring this about? If so there ought to be many more 
occurrences of the kind for there are unfortunately very many 
exhausting cases to nurse and the nervous health of the nurse is 
not ahrays of the best To this problem raedianc giies an excel 
lent answer The i m the calculation is pred sposinon One is 
lust predisposed that wi) But for Fteud the problem seas 
what constmites the predisposition? This question leads logi 
callv to an evarainalion of the previous history of the psychic 
trauma It is a matter of common observation that exciting 
scenes have quite different effects on the various persons m 
volsed or that things winch are wdifferent or even agreeable to 
one person arouse the greatest borror m others— witness frogs 
snahes mice cats etc There are cases of women who will assist 
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at bloody operations without turning a hair, while they tremble 
all over with fear and loathing at the touch of a cat. I remember 
a )oung woman who suffered from acute hysteria following a 
sudden fright. She had been to an evening party and was on her 
way home about midnight in the company of several acquaint- 
ances, when a cab came up behind them at full trot. The others 
got out of the way, but slie, as though spellbound with terror, 
kept to the middle of the road and ran along in front of the 
horses. The cabman cracked his whip and swore; it was no 
good, she ran down the whole length of the road, whicli led 
across a bridge. There her strength deserted her, and to avoid 
being trampled on by the horses she would in her desperation 
have leapt into the river had not the passers-by prevented her. 
Now, this same lady had happened to be in St. Petersburg on the 
bloody twenty-second of January [io® 5 l» street 

which was cleared by the volleys of the soldiers. AH round her 
people were falling to the ground dead or wounded; she, how- 
ever, quite calm and clear-headed, espied a gate leading into a 
yard through which she made her escape into another street. 
These dreadful moments caused her no further agitation. She 
felt perfectly well aftertvards — indeed, rather better than usual. 

418 This failure to react to an apparent shock can frequently be 
observed. Hence it necessarily follows that the intensity of a 
trauma has very little pathogenic significance in itself; every- 
thing depends on the particular circumstances. Here we have 
the key to the predisposition [, or at least to one of its anterooms]- 
We have therefore to ask ourselves: what are the particular 
circumstances of the scene with the cab? The patient’s fear be- 
gan with the sound of the trotting horses; for an instant it 
seemed to her that this portended some terrible doom — her 
death, or something as dreadful; the next moment she lost all 
sense of what she was doing. 

4*9 The real shock evidently came from the horses. The patient s 

predisposition to react in so unaccountable a way to this unre- 
markable incident might therefore consist in the fact that horses 
have some special significance for her. We might conjecture, (or 
mstonce, that she once had a dangerous accident with horses. 
This was actually found to be the case. As a child of about seven 
^e was out for a drive with the coachman, when suddenly the 
horses took fright and at a wild gallop made for the precipitons 
252 
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Iwnl. of a deep rncr-gorge The co-ichtnin jumped donn md 
sboutul lo her to do liLcnise hut she wn m such deadly fear 
that she could hardly mile up her mind Nevertheless she 
jjjmpcd in the nich of tune uhilc the horses emshed wjth the 
carnage into the depdis below That such an event would leave 
a very deep impression scarcely needs proof Yet u does not ex 
plain tvh) at a later date such an insensate reaction should fol 
Jou a pcrfcctlj harmless stimulus So far vse know onlj that the 
later sjinptom had a prelude in childhood but the pathological 
aspect of It still remains in the dark In order to penetrate this 
mpter) further knowledge is needed For it had I ecome clear 
with increasing experience that in all the cases analysed so far 
there existed apart from the traumatic evpcncnccs another 
special class of disturhancc ssliich can only he described as a dis 
lurbance in the province of love Admittedly love is an elastic 
concept that stretches from heaven to hell and combines m itself 


good and evil high and low ’ 1 Y«h this discox cry Frciid s v let s 
underwent a considerable change If more or less under the 
spell of Dreuers trauma theory he had formerlj sought the 
cause of the neurosis in tnumaiic experiences nosv the centre of 
gravity of the problem shifted to an entirely dillerent point 
Tins may be best illustrated b) oiircasc v enn understand v ell 
enough why horses should play a special part in the life of the pa 
ticni but wc do not understand the later reaction so exagger 


ated and uncalled for The pathological pecuhanty of this story 
docs not lie in the fact that she is frightened of horses Remem 
benng the empirical discovery mentioned above that besides 
the truimaiic experiences chcrc is fimanably] a disturbance in 
the province of love v e might inquire whether perhaps there is 
something not quite m order m this connection 
■t*® The lady knows a young man to whom she tf inks of becom 

ingengagwl she loves him and hopes to be happy with hira At 

first noihmg more is discoverable But it would never do to be 
deterred from investigation by the negative results of the pre 
limmary quesuonmg There are indirect ways of reaching the 
goal when the direct vaiy fads Wc therefore return to that sin 


7VVe mar apply to love lie old myMcaaytitg: lien cn e hca « 

Iky abo I ity below 8» abo e »11 below accept Ih s and rejo ce ( teph 
aJpheJe, etprLea the »me idea when lie apeata ol ihe power that pro<3«c« 
gtxulwhibt ever icheoiinff evil ] 
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gular moment when the lady ran headlong in front of the horses. 
■\Ve inquire about her companions and what sort of festive occa- 
sion it was in which she had just taken part. It had been a fare- 
well party for her best friend, who was going abroad to a health 
resort on account of her ners'es- This friend is married and, "'C 
are told, happily; she is also the mother of a child. "We may take 
leave to doubt the statement that she is happy; for, were she 
really so, she would presumably have no reason to be "nervous 
and in need of a cure. Shifting my angle of approach, I learned 
that after her friends had rescued her they brought the patient 
back to the house of her host, as this was the nearest shelter. 
There she was hospitably received in her exhausted state. At this 
point the patient broke off her narrative, became embarrassed, 
fidgeted, and tried to change the subject. Evidently some disa- 
greeable reminiscence had suddenly bobbed up. After the most 
obstinate resistance had been overcome, it appeared that yet an- 
other very remarkable incident had occurred that night: the ami- 
able host had made her a fiery declaration of love, thus precipi- 
tating a situation which, in the absence of the lady of the house, 
might well be considered both difficult and distressing. Ostensi- 
bly this declaration of love came to her like a bolt from the blue. 
[A small dose of criticism teaches us that these things never do 
drop from the sky but always have their previous history*.] It 
now the task of the next few weeks to dig out bit by bit a long 
Ime story, until at last a complete picture emerged which I at- 
tempt to outline somewhatas follows: 


As a child the patient had been a regular tomboy, caring 
only for wild boys’ games, scorning her own sex and avoiding ap 
feminine wa^s and occupations. After puberty, when the erotic 
problem might have come too close, she began to shun all soci- 
ety, hated and despised everything that even remotely reminded 
her of the biological destiny of woman, and lived in a world of 
fancies which had nothing in common with rude reality. Thus, 
until about her twenty-fourth year, she evaded all those little 
adventures, hopes, and expectations which ordinarily move a 
prl s heart at this age. (In these matters women are often amaz- 
ingly insincere rvith themselves and with the doctor.) Then she 
got to know two men who vvere destined to break through the 
t ^rny hedge that had grown up around her. Mr. A was her best 
tnends husband, and Mr. B was his bachelor friend. She liked 
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circumstances and set it to work. There is no doubt about Ac 
subtlety, but its moral evaluation remains a doubtful matter, 
because I must emphasize that the motives leading to this dra- 
matic dteouement were in no sense conscious. To the pati^t, 
the r\hoIe stor)’ seemed to happen of itself, without her being 
conscious of any motive. But the prcs'ious history makes P^‘ 
fectly clear that everything tvas [most ingeniously] 
this end, while the conscious mind was struggling to bring abou 
the engagement to Mr. B. The unconscious drive in the other 
direction ^vas stronger. ^ 

4 ** So once more we return to our original question, 

whence comes the pathological (i-e., peculiar or exaggerat ) 
nature of the reaction to the trauma? On the basis of a conclu 
sion draisTi from analogous experiences sve conjectured m 
this case too there must be, in addition to the trauma, a distur 
ance in the erotic sphere. This conjecture has been entirely con- 
firmed, and we have learned that the trauma, the ostensible 
cause of the illness, is no more than an occasion for something 
preN'iously not conscious to manifest itself, i.e., an important 
erotic conflict. Accordingly the trauma loses its pathogenic sig- 
nificance and is replaced by a much deeper and more compr^ 
hensive conception which sees the pathogenic agent as an erotic 
conflict. [This conception might be called the sexual theory of 
neurosis.] 

4*3 I often hear the question: why should the erotic conflict be 
the cause of the neurosis rather than any other conflict? To this 
we can only ansis er: no one asserts that it must be so, but m 
point of fact it [alwa)^] is so [, notirithstanding all the cousim 
and aunts, parents, godparents, and teachers rvho rage against 
it]. In spite of all Indignant protestations to the contrar)-, the 
fact remains that love,® its problems and its conflicts, is of fun- 
damental importance in human life, and, as careful inquiry coo 
sistently shows, is of far greater significance the indhidual 
suspects. 

4M The trauma theory has therefore been abandoned as anti- 
quated; for with the discover) that not the trauma but a hidden 
erotic conflict is the [true] root of the neurosis, the trauma com- 
pletely loses its pathogenic significance. 

« Uiing the word in the wider *en*c which belongs to it by li^l aw* crabTiO* 
more than ittuahty. 
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1 Tvas thus shifted onto an entirely different 

piane ] The question of the traxunz^ was solved and disposed of 
but in Its place the wivest/gator was heed rviih the problem of 
the erotic conflict nrhich as our example shou-s contains a 
wealth of abnormal elements and cannot at first sight be com 
pared with an ordinary erotic conflict What is peculiarly stnb 
ing and almost incredible « that only the pose should be con 
wious ri^hile the patients real passion remained hidden from 
her In this case certainly u is beyond dispute that the real 
erotic relationship ivas shrouded m darkness ivhiJe the pose 
largely dominated the field of consciousness If we formulate 
these facts theoretically we arrive at the folloumg result there 
are in a neurosis two [erotic] tendencies standing m strict oppo- 
sition to one another one of which at least u unconscious 
[Against this formula it might be objected that it obviously fits 
only this particular case and therefore lacks general validity 
The objection will be urged the more readily because no one « 
willing to admit that the erotic conflict is of universal preva 
lence On the contrary it is assumed that the erotic conflict be* 
longs more properly to the sphere of novels since it is generally 
understood as something m the nature of such extra marital ad 
ventures as are desaibed in the novels of Karm Michaehs or by 
Forel m T/ie Sexual Quesuon But this is not so at all for tve 
know that the svildesc and most movingdramas arc pjajcd not in 
the theatre but in the hearts of ordinary men and tvomen uho 
pass by without exciting attention and uho betray to the iiorld 
nothing of the conflicts that rage wifhm them except possibly by 
a nervcms breakdown What is so difficult for the layman to 
grasp iS the fact that in most cases the pitients themsehes haie 
no suspicion whatever of the internecine uar raging in iheir un 
conscious If we remember that there are many people nho un 
dersiand nothing at all about themselves we shall be less sur 
prised at the realization that there are also people who are 
utterly unaivare of their actual conflicts ] 

[Now even if the reader is ready to admit the possible exist 
ence of pathogenic and perhaps eten of imconscioiis conflicts 
he will still protest that they are not eiotic conflicts If this kind 
reader should happen himself to be somew hat nenous ilie mere 
suggestion will arouse his mdignauon for we arc all accus- 
tomed through out education at school and at home to cross 
*57 



ourselves three times when we meet words like erotic 
“sexual”— and so we are conveniently able to think that noth g 
o£ the sort exists, or at least very seldom, and at a great dista 
from ourselves. But it is just this attitude that brings about ne • 


rotic conflicts in the first place.] ^ . 

427 The groivth of culture consists, as tve know, in a progress 
subjugation of the animal in man. It is a process of domestia* 
tion which cannot be accomplished without rebellion on 
part of the animal nature that thirsts for freedom. From tune 
time there passes as it were a wave of frenzy through the ran 
men too long constrained within the limitations of their cultur . 
Antiquity experienced it in the Dionysian orgies that surge^ 
over from the East and became an essential and characteristK 
ingredient of classical culture. The spirit of these orgip , 

uted not a little towards the development of the stoic idea 0 
asceticism in the innumerable sects and philosophical schoo o 
the last century before Christ, which produced from the poly- 
theistic chaos of that epoch the twin ascetic religions of Mithra- 
ism and Christianity. A second wave of Dionysian licentiousness 
swept over the West at the Renaissance. It is difficult to gauge 
the spirit of one's oivn time; but, if we observe the trend of ^ • 
of style, and of public taste, and see what people read and rsnuW' 
what sort of societies they found, what “questions” are the order 
of the day, what the Philistines fight against, we shall find that in 
the long catalogue of our present social questions by no means 
the last is the so-called “sexual question.” This is discussed by 
men and •svomen who challenge the existing sexual morality au 
who seek to throw off the burden of moral guilt -which past cen- 
turies have heaped upon Eros. One cannot simply deny the 
istence of these endeavours nor condemn them as indefensible, 
they exist, and probably have adequate grounds for their exist- 
ence. It is more interesting and more useful to examine care- 
fully the underlying causes of these contemporary movements 
than to join in the lamentations of the professional mourners o 
morality -who [with hysterical unction] prophesy the mo^l 
do%vnfall of humanity. It is the way of moralists not to put the 
slightest trust in God, as if they thought that the good tree of 
humanity flourished only by dint of being pruned, tied back, 
and trained on a trelhs; whereas in fact Father Sun and Mother 
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penhauer well understood when he said that happiness is 
{he cessation of unhappiness]. As a rule we are protected from 
the most pressing necessities, and for that reason we are a y 
tempted to excess; for the animal in man always becomes mm 
pant unless hard necessity presses. But if we are high-spirited, i 
what orgiastic feasts and revels can we let off our surplus ot e 

ergy? Our moral views forbid this outlet. . 

429 [Let us reckon up the many sources of discontent: the denia 
of continual procreation and giving birth, for which purpose na 
ture has endowed us with vast quantities of energy; the mono 
ony of our highly differentiated methods of labour, which ex 
elude any interest in the work itself; our effortless security 
against war, lawlessness, robbery, plague, child and female mor 
taiity — all this gives a sum of surplus energy which needs mus 
find an outlet. But how? Relatively few create quasi-natum 
dangers for themselves in reckless sport; many more, seeking for 
some equivalent of the hard life in order to siphon off dangerous 
accumulations of energy that might burst out even more crazily, 
are driven to alcoholic excess, or expend themselves in the rush 
of money-making, or in the frenzied performance of duties, or in 
perpetual ovenvork. It is for such reasons that we have today a 
sexual question. The pent-up energy would like to get out here, 
as it has done since time immemorial in periods of security and 
abundance. Under such circumstances it is not only rabbits that 
multiply; men and women, too, are made the sport of these 
whims of nature — the sport, because their moral views have shut 
them up in a narrow cage, the excessive narro\\mess of which w'as 
not fell so long as hanh necessity pressed with even greater con- 
straint. But now it is too tight even for the city-dweller. Temp- 
tation surrounds him on all sides, and like an invisible procurer 
there slinks through society the knowledge of the preventive 
methods that make everything unhappened ] 

430 Why then the moral restriction? Out of religious considera- 
tion for a vvTathful God? Irrespective of the widespread unbe- 
lief, even the believer might quietly ask himself whether, if he 
were God, he would punish every Jack-and-Jill esoapade with 
everlasting damnation. Such ideas are no longer compatible 
with our comfortable conception of God. Our God is far too 
tolerant to make a great fuss about it [Mean-mindedness and 
hypocrisy arc a thousand times worse.] Thus the ascetically i*'* 
2C0 
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key to the whole conception of neurosis]. Thence we can pro- 
ceed to discuss firstly the technique of psychoanalysis and secondly 
the question of therapy. [Obviously the latter question would 
involve us in details and complicated case material which far 
exceed the scope of this short introduction. We must therefore 
be content to cast a glance at the technique of psychoanalysis.] 

8 Obviously the great question for this technique is: How are 
we to arrive by the shortest and best path at a knowledge of w at 
is happening in the unconscious of the patient? The ori^n 
method was hypnotism: either interrogation in a state of hyp* 
notic concentration or else the spontaneous production of fan- 
tasies by the patient while in this state. This method is still occa- 
sionally employed, but compared with the present technique it 
is too primitive and therefore unsatisfactory. A second metho 
was evolved by the Psychiatric Clinic, in Zurich, the so-calle 
association method,^'’ the value of which is primarily theoretical 
and experimental. Its results give one a comprehensive 
superficial grasp of the unconscious conflict or “complex. 
The more penetrating method is that of dream-analysis, discov- 
ered by [the genius of Sigmund] Freud. 

13S Of the dream it can indeed be said that “the stone which the 
builders rejected has become the head of the corner.” It is only 
in modern times that the dream, this fleeting and insignificant- 
looking product of the psyche, has met with such profound con- 
tempt. Formerly it was esteemed as a harbinger of fate, a portent 
and comforter, a messenger of the gods. Now we see it as an 
emissary’ of the unconscious, whose task it is to reveal the secrets 
[which our unconscious jealously hides] from the conscious 
mind, and this it does with astounding completeness 
43t From the analytical study of the dream it was found that the 
dre.im, as it appears to us, is only a fa9ade rvhich conceals the 
interior of the house. If, however, while observing certain tech- 
nical rules, we induce the dreamer to talk about the details of 
his dream, it soon becomes evident that his associations tend in a 
particular direction and group themselves round particular top* 
ics. These appear to be of personal significance and yield a 

to Jung and others. Studies m Word Association, trans by M D Edcr. 

Pr^ «>mpl«cs IS set out in Jung. ’The Psychology of Dementia 
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o£ the unconscious consists largely of infantile reminiscence. 
[As the latest reearches of the Zurich school have shoum/* be- 
sides the infantile reminiscences there are also “race memorie 
extending far beyond the limits of the individual.] 

455 [This is not the place to elucidate the extraordinarily com- 
plicated field of dream analysis. We must content ourselves with 
the results of research: dreams are a symbolic substitute for a 
personally important wish which was not sufficiently appreci- 
ated during the day and was “repressed." In consequence of the 
predominant moral tendencies, the insufficiently appreciated 
tvishes that strive to realize themselves symbolically in dreaim 
are, as a rule, erotic ones. It is therefore inadvisable to tell one s 
dreams to a knotvledgeable person, for the s)mbolism is often 
quite transparent to one w'ho knows the rules. The clearest m 
this respect are anxiety dreams, which are so common, and 
tvhich int'ariably symbolize a strong erotic wash.] 

456 The dream is often occupied with apparently very silly de- 
tails, thus producing an impression of absurdity, or else it is on 
the surface so unintelligible as to leave us thoroughly bei'dld- 
dered. Hence we always have to overcome a certain resistance be- 
fore \se can seriously set about disentangling the [symbolic] 
web through patient work. But when at last we penetrate to its 
real meaning, we find ourselves deep in the dreamer’s secrets 
and discover with astonishment that an apparently quite sense- 
less dream is in the highest degree significant, and that in reality 
it speaks only of extraordinarily important and serious things of 
the soul. This discovery compels rather more respect for the old 
superstition that dreams have a meaning, to which the rationsl* 
islic temper of our age has hitherto given short shrift. 

457 As Freud sa^s, dream-analysis is the via TCgxa to the uncon- 
scious. It leads straight to the deepest personal secrets, and is, 
therefore, an invaluable instrument in the hand of the ph>sician 
and educator of the soul. The attacks of the oppiosition against 
this method are, as might be expected, based upon argument 
which setting aside the undercurrents of personal feeling— 
derive chiefly from the very strong scholastic streak that still ex- 
ists in the learned thought of our day. Dream-analysis above all 
else mercilessly uncovers the lying morality and hypocritical 
pretences of man, showing him. for once, the other side of his 

« tJung, XVandlungen und SymboU der Ltbtdo ] 
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demand for life and the joy of life, for glowing reality, can stand 
the necessary limitations that reality itself imposes, but 
arbitrary, ill-supported prohibitions of present-day 
which would curb too much the creative spirit nsing up trom 
the depths o£ the animal darkness.] The neurotic has the sou o 
a child who bears ill with arbitrar)' restrictions -^v-hose yeaning 
he does not see; he tries to make this morality his owm, but tans 
into profound division and disunity with himself: one side of iffl 
wants to suppress, the other longs to be free — and this stru^ e 
goes by the name of neurosis. Were the conflict clearly conscious 
in all its parts, it would never give rise to neurotic symptoms, 
these occur only tvhen w'e cannot see the other side of our nature 
and the urgency of its problems. Only under these conditions 
does the symptom appear, and it helps to give expression to t e 
unrecognized side of the psyche. The symptom is therefore an 
indirect expression of unrecognized desires which, when con- 
scious, come into violent conflict with our moral convictions.^ 
already obserted, this shadow’-side of the psyche, being with* 
draiNTi from conscious scrutiny, cannot be dealt with by the pa- 
tient. He cannot correct it, cannot come to terms with it, nor yet 
disregard it; for in reality he does not “possess” the unconscious 
impulses at all. Thrust out from the hierarchy of the conscious 
psyche, they have become autonomous complexes which can be 
brought under control again through the analysis of the uncon- 
scious, though not iWthout great resistances There are 'ery 
many patients who boast that for them the erotic conflict does 
not exist; they assure us that the sexual question is all nonsense, 
for they say they possess no sexuality whatever. These people do 
not see that other things of unknoism origin cumber their path 
hysterical moods, underhand tricks which they play on them- 
seUcs and their neighbours, a nervous catarrh of the siomach» 
pains in s-arious places, irritability for no reason, and a iNhojc 
host of nervous symptoms. [That is where the trouble lies Only 
a few especially favoured by fate escape the great conflict ot 
modem man; the majority arc caught in it from sheer necessity-] 
<59 Psychoanalysis has been accused of liberating man’s (fortu- 
nately) repressed animal instincts and thus causing incalculable 
harm. Tfiis [childish] apprehension shows how little trust 
place in the cfTicacy of our moral principles. People pretend that 
only morality liolds men back from unbridled licence; but a 
2GG 
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psychoanalytic principles — that something extremely significant 
is going on here, which the learned public will (as usual) first 
combat by displays of the liveliest afiEect. But: magna est vis veru 
talis et praevalebit.] 
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[20S] 443 In Freud's view, as most people Fnow, the contents of the 
unconscious are reducible to infantile tendencies which are re- 
pressed because of their incompatible character. Repression is a 
process that begins in early childhood under the moral influence 
of the environment and continues throughout life. By means ot 
analysis the repressions are removed and the repressed wishes are 
made conscious again. Theoretically the unconscious would thus 
find itself emptied and. so to speak, done away with: but in real- 
ity the production of infantile-sexual wish-fantasies continues 


right into old age. 

[*03l444 According to this theory, the unconscious would contai 
only those elements of the personality which could just as we 
be conscious, and have in fact been suppressed only through t e 
process of education. It follows that the essential content of c 
unconscious would be of a personal character. Although from 
one point of view the infantile tendencies of the unconscious are 
the most conspicuous, it would none the less be a mistake 
fine or evaluate the unconscious entirely in these terms, inc 
unconscious has still another side to it: it includes not only re- 
pressed contents, but also all ps)chic material that lies below the 
threshold of consciousness. It is impossible to explain the sub- 
liminal nature of all this material on the principle of repression, 
for in that case the removal of repression ought to endow a per- 
son with a prodigious memory which would thenceforth forget 
nothing No doubt repression pla>s a part, but it is not the only 
factor. If what we call a bad memory were always only the result 
of repression, those who enjoy an excellent memory ought never 
to suffer from repression, nor in consequence be neurotic. But 
experience shows that this is not the case at all. There are cer- 
tainl> cases of abnormall) bad memory where it is obvious that 
the lion’s sliare must be attributed to repression, but tliese are 
relatively rare. 

l*o4l4i5 Wc therefore affirm that in addition to the repressed ma- 
terial the unconscious contains all those ps>chic components 
that have fallen below the threshold, as well as subliminal sense- 
perceptions. ^loreover, wc know, from abundant experience as 
well as for theoretical reasons, that besides this the unconscious 
contains all the material that has not yet reached the threshold 
of consciousness These arc the seeds of future conscious con- 
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his picture-book, the leaves o£ which he was turning over as he 
looked around him. is exactly the same as Schopenhauers 
“world as will and idea,” but expressed in primitive picture lan- 
guage. His vision is just as sublime as Schopenhauer s, the on y 
difference being that with the patient it remained at an embry- 
onic stage, whereas in Schopenhauer the same idea is trans- 
formed from a vision into an abstraction and expressed in a lan- 
guage that is universally valid. ^ , 

[8S9]448 It w'ould be quite WTong to suppose that the patients 
vision had a personal character and value, for that w'ould be to 
endow the patient with the dignity of a philosopher. But, as 
have indicated, he alone is a philosopher who can transmute a 
vision bom of nature into an abstract idea, thereby translating it 
into a universally valid language. Schopenhauer's philosophical 
conception represents a personal value, but the vision of the pa- 
tient is an impersonal value, a merely natural groivth, the pt^ 
prictary right to which can be acquired only by him w'ho ab- 
stracts it into an idea and expresses it in universal terms. It 
would, hois'ever, be ivrong to attribute to the philosopher, by 
exaggerating the value of his achievement, the additional m^f 
of having actually created or invented the vision itself. It is a 
primordial idea that grows up quite as naturally in the philoso- 
pher and is simply a part of the common property of mankind, 
in which, in principle, everyone has a share. The golden apples 
drop from the same tree, whether they be gathered by a lock- 
smith’s apprentice or by a Schopenhauer. 

I*i 8]449 These primordial ideas, of which I have given a great 
many examples in my w-ork on libido,® oblige one to make, in 
regard to unconscious material, a distinction of quite a different 
character from that between “preconscious” and “unconscious 
or subconscious” and “unconscious.” The justification for 
these distinrtions need not be discussed here. They have their 
specific \-alue and are w ell worth elaborating further as points o 
view. The fundamental dbiinction which experience has forced 
upon me claims to be no more than that It should be evident 
from the foregoing that we have to distinguish in the uncon- 
scious a la)er which we may call the personal unconsaons. The 
contents of this la^er arc of a personal nature in so far as they 
has e the character partly of acquisitions derived from the indi* 

» Psychology of the Vnconseiovs 
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an unmistakable and often unpleasant increase of self-confidence 
and conceit: they are full of themselves, they know eventhing. 
they imagine themselves to be fully informed of everything con- 
cerning their unconscious, and are persuaded that they under- 
stand perfectly everything that comes out of it. At every inter- 
view with the doctor they get more and more above themselves. 
Others on the contrary feel themselves more and more cnis e 
under the contents of the unconscious, they lose theu- selt- 
confidence and abandon themselves with dull resignation to a 
the extraordinary things that the unconscious produces. c 
former, overflowing vs’iih feelings of their own^mportance, as- 
sume a responsibility for the unconscious that goes much too far, 
beyond all reasonable bounds; the others finally give up all 
of responsibility, overcome by a sense of the powerlessness of c 
ego against the fate working through the unconscious. 

[#2*1 452 i£ we analyse these two modes of reaction more deeply, w'e 

find that the optimistic seU<onfidence of the first conceals a pro- 
found sense of impotence, for which their conscious optiniism 
acts as an unsuccessful compensation; while the pessimistic res- 
ignation of the others masks a defiant will to power, far surpass- 
ing in cocksurcness the conscious optimism of the first ty’pe* 
l*24l45S Adler has employed the term “godlikeness" to charac- 
terize certain basic features of neurotic power psychology. If 
likewise borrow the same term from Faust, I use it here more m 
the sense of that well known passage where Mephisio wnt^ 
“Eritis sicut Deus, scienles bonum et malum” in the students 
album, and makes the following aside: 

Just follow the old advice 
Of ray cousin the snake. 

There'll come a time when your godlikeness 
Will make )Ou quiver and quake.® 

454 Godlikeness is certainly not a scientific concept, although 
it aptly characterizes the psychological state in question. It 1 ^ 
yet to be seen whence this attitude arises and why it deserv'« the 
name of godlikeness. As the term indicates, the abnormality u 
the patient’s condition consists in his attributing to hinue 
qualities or values which obviously do not belong to him, for to 
8 Faust, Part I, srd scene in Faust's study. 
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be “godlike" is to be like a spirit superior to the spirit of man. 
I*35l455 If, with a psychological aim in vic\'i, 'we dissect this notion 
of godlikeness, tve find that the term comprises not only the dy- 
namic phenomenon 1 ha\e discussed in my book on libido, but 
also a certain psychic function having a collectue character 
supraordinate to the individual mentalityyust as the individual 
is not merely a unique and separate being, but is also a sodal 
being, so the human mind is not a self-contained and wholly 
individual phenomenon, but also a collective one. And just as 
certain social functions or instincts are opposed to the egocentric 
interests of the individual, so certain functions or (endencics^ot 
the human mind are opposed, by their collective nature, to tl^ 
personal mental functions “ The reason for this is that cve^ 
man is bom with a brain that is highly 
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expression from Pierre Janet, the collective psyche comprises 
the parties inferieiires o£ the mental functions, that is to s&y 
those deep-rooted, -well-nigh automatic portions of the individ- 
ual psyche ivhich are inherited and are to be found everyivhere, 
and are thus impersonal or suprapersonal. Consciousness plus 
the personal unconscious constitutes the parties supirieures o 
the mental functions, those portions, therefore, that are deve - 
oped ontogenetically and acquired as a result of personal differ- 


entiation. 

[* 35 ] 457 Consequently, the individual who annexes the unconscious 

heritage of the collective psyche to what has accrued to him in 
the course of his ontogenetic development enlarges the scope of 
his personality in an illegitimate way and suffers the conse- 
quences. In so far as the collective psyche comprises the parties 
inferieures o( the mental functions and thus forms the basis of 
every personality, it has the effect of crushing and devaluing the 
latter. This shows itself in the aforementioned sliding of self' 
confidence and in an unconscious heightening of the ego’s im- 
portance to the point of a pathological will to power. On the 
other hand, in so far as the collective psyche is supraordinate to 
the personality, being the matrix of all personal differentiations 
and the mental function common to all individuals, it will have 
the effect, if annexed to the personality, of producing a hyper- 
trophy of self-confidence, ivhich in turn is compensated by an 
extraordinary sense of inferiority in the unconscious. 
t*57l458 If, through assimilation of the unconscious, we make the 
mistake of including the collective psyche in the inventory of 
personal mental functions, a dissolution of the personality into 
its paired opposites inevitably follows. Besides the pair of oppo- 
sites already discussed, megalomania and the sense of inferiority, 
which are so painfully evident in neurosis, there are many 
others, from which 1 will single out only the specifically moral 
pair of opposites, namely good and evil (scientes bonum 
malum’). The formation of this pair goes hand in hand wth the 
increase and diminution of self<onfidence. The specific virtues 
and vices of humanity are contained in the collective psyche like 
everything else. One man arrogates collective virtue to himsel 
as his personal merit, another takes collective vice as his personal 
guilt. Both arc as illusory as the megalomania and the inferior- 
ity, because the imaginary virtues and the imaginary wickedness 
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to his fellou’ men, H he has anj poitfer at all over his environ- 
ment. Through his identification with the collective psyche ne 
will infallibly try to force the demands of his unconscious upon 
others, for identity with the collective psyche always brings with 
it a feeling of universal validity— “godlikeness”— which com- 
pletely ignores all differences in the psycholo^ of his fellows 
461 The vsorst abuses of this kind can be avoided by a clear un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the fact that there are di 
ently oriented psychological types whose psychology cannot e 
forced into the mould of one's own type. It is hard enough tor 
one type completely to understand another ty^ie, but perfect un- 
derstanding of another individuality is totally impossible. 
regard for the indivdduality of another is not only advisable but 
absolutely essential in analysis if the development of the pa- 
tient’s personality is not to be stifled. Here it is to be observed 
that, for one type of individual, to show respect for another s 
freedom is to grant him freedom of action, while for another it is 
to grant him freedom of thought. In analysis both must be safe- 
guarded so far as the analyst’s own self preservation pennitt hiro 
to do so. An excessive desire to undentand and enlighten is jusi 
as useless and injurious as a lack of understanding. 

1*41] The collective instincts and fundamental forms of think- 
ing and feeling brought to light by analysis of the unconsdous 
constitute, for the conscious personality, an acquisition which it 
cannot assimilate completely without injury to itself.® It 

• Here I would pause to moaik that I mtoiuonallf abstain &t7m discussing 
the question of how this problem presenu itself from the point of of ib' 
psychology of types. A special and somewhat compheated study \%ould be re- 
quired to formulate this in the language of type piychology I must ojotent 
myself here wuh indicating the difficulties that such a task would inTolvc. "Th® 
word “peTson," for instance, signifies one thing to the introvert and another to 
the extrasert- During diildbood the conscious function of adaptation to reality 
Is archaic and collects c, but it soon acquires a personal character which it 
maintain henceforth if the indttidual feels no parucular need to develop 
type towards the ideal If such an eventuality arises, the funcuon of adapuuon 
to reality may attain a perfection which pretends to uniscml s-ahdity. 
tlierefore bears a eoUectnisUe charaacr as contrasted with its pnmiuve eoUef 
Uve character To pursue Ibis terminology, the colUetne ptyehe would be id® 
deal with the 'herd soul" in the individual, whereas a coIUcitvuUe psycboloST 
would represent a highly diQerenuated attitude to socety 

Now in the introvert the consaous function of adapution to reality is thin^*"S' 
which in the early stages of desclopment is personal, but which tends to acquire » 
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chology cannot dispense ivith imitation, for without it all mass 
organizations, the State and the social order, are simply impossi- 
ble. Society is organized, indeed, less by law than by the propen- 
sity to imitation, implying equally suggestibility, suggestion, 
and mental contagion. But we see every day how people use, or 
rather abuse, the mechanism of imitation for the purpose of per- 
sonal differentiation: they are content to ape some eminent per- 
sonality, some striking characteristic or mode of behaviour, 
thereby achieving an outward distinction from the circle m 
which they move. We could almost say that as a punishment for 
this the uniformity of their minds with those of their neigh- 
bours, already real enough, is still further increased until it be- 
comes an unconscious enslavement to their surroundings. As a 
rule these specious attempts at differentiation stiffen into a pose, 
and the imitator remains at the same level as he always was, only 
several degrees more sterile than before. To find out what is 
truly individual in ourselves, profound reflection is needed; and 
suddenly we realize how uncommonly difficult the discovery of 
individuality is. 


3. The Persona as a Segment 
of the Collective Psyche 

[243)464 Here we come to a problem which, if overlooked, is liable 
to cause the greatest confusion. It will be remembered that in 
the analysis of the personal unconscious the first things to be 
added to consciousness are the personal contents, and I sug" 
gested that these contents, which have been repressed but are 
capable of being made conscious again, should be called the pet' 
sonal unconscious. I also showed that to annex the deeper layers 
of the unconscious, which I have called the impersotial uncon- 
scious, produces an enlargement of the personality leading to 
the state of godlikeness ” This state is reached by simply con- 
tinuing the analytical work which has restored to consciousness 
the repressed portions of the personality. By continuing the 
analysis we add to the personal consciousness certain fundamen- 
tal, general, and impersonal characteristics of humanity, thereby 
bringing about the condition I have described, which might be 
280 
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the personality in the collcctne That is tshy, in any analysi 
that IS pushed far enough, there comes a moment uhen the sub 
ject experiences that feeling of ‘godlikeness’ of which ue hare 
Spoken , 

l25o]4&7 This condition frequcntl> announces itself by ^e^y peaii 
lar s)Tnptoms, as for example dreams in which tlie dreamer is 
flying through space like a comet, or feels that he is the ' 
the sun, or a star, or tint he is of immense size, or duarfishly 
small, or that he is dead is in a strange place, is a stranger 
to himself, confused, mad, etc He may also experience bo y 
sensations such as being loo large for his skin, or too fat, or hyp- 
nagogic sensations of falling or rising endlessly, of the body gto" 
ing larger, or of a ertigo Psychologically this state is marked by a 
peculiar disorientation in regard to ones own personality, one 
no longer know s w ho one is, or one is absolutely certain that one 
actually is what one seems to have become Intolerance, dogma 
tism self<onceit, self-depreciation, and contempt for "people 
who ha^e not been analysed,’ and for their siews and activities 
arc common symptoms Often enough I have obser\ed an m 
crease m the liability to physical illness, but only when the pa 
tients relish their condition and dwell on it too long 
[230468 The forces that burst out of the collecine psyche are con 
fusing and blinding One result of the dissolution of the persona 
IS the release of fantasy, which is apparently nothing less than 
the specific actnity of the collective psyche This outburst of 
fantasy throws up into consaousness materials and impulses 
whose existence one had never before suspected All the treas 
ures of mythological thinking and feeling are unlocked It ^ 
not always easy to hold one's own against such an overwhelming 
impression This phase must be reckoned one of the real dangers 
of analysis a danger that ought not to be minimized 
469 It will readily be understood that this condition is so insup- 
portable that one would like to put an end to it as speedily 
possible, since the analogy with mental derangement is too close 
As we know, the commonest form of insanity dementia praecoX 
or schizophrenia, consists essentially in the fact that the uncon 
scious in large measure ousts and supplants the function of the 
conscious mind The unconscious usurps the reality function 
and substitutes its own reality Unconscious thoughts become 
audible as voices, or are perceived as visions or body ballucina 
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infantile sexuality which would really be best replaced by *e 
normal sexual function. This explanation is based on the unde 
niably sexual symbolism of the language of Uie unconscious atm 
on its concretistic interpretation. Alternatively the ^ 

may be invoked and. relying on the equally undenuable power 
tendencies of the unconscious, one may interpret the 
“godlikeness” as "masculine protest,” as the infantile desire 
domination and security. Or one may explain the unconscious 
in terms of the archaic psychology of primitives, an explana lo 
that ^\ou\d not only cover both the sexual symbolism and Uie 

. • finrnnSClOUS 


"godlike” power strivings that come to light in the unconsdous 
material but would also seem to do justice to its religious, p > ^ 


sophical, and mythological aspects. 

47 a In each case the conclusion will be the same, for what 1 
amounts to is a repudiation of the unconscious as something 
everybody knoiss to be useless, infantile, devoid of sense, an 
altogether impossible and obsolete. After this devaluation, 
is nothing to be done but shrug one’s shoulders resignedly. To 
the patient there seems to be no alternative, if he is to go on 
living rationally, but lo reconstitute, as best he can, that seg* 
ment of the collective psyche which we have called the persona, 
and quietly give up analysis, trying to forget if possible that he 
possesses an unconscious. He will take Faust’s words to heart: 


1*571 This earthly circle I know w ell enough. 

Towards the Beyond the vieiv has been cut off; 

Fool — who directs that way his dazded eye, 

Contn\ es himself a double in the sky! 

Let him look round him here, not stray beyond; 

To a sound man this world must needs respond. 

To roam into eternity is vain! 

■\\Tiat he percehes, he can attain 

Thus let him ■walk along his earthlong day; 

Though phantoms haunt him, let him go his way, 

And, mo\'ing on, to v>eal and woe assent — 

He at each moment cser discontenL^® 

1 * 58 ] 475 Such a solution would be perfect if a man were really 
to shake off the unconscious, dram it of libido and render it 
active. But experience shovxs that it is not possible to drain the 
io Faust, tnm by MacNeice, Part II, Act V. p 285 
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Right. There is one ^vay that needs 
No money, no phjsician, and no witch. 

Pack up jour things and get back to the land 
And there begin to dig and ditch; 

Keep to the narrow round, confine jour mind, 

And li\e on fodder of the simplest kind, 

A beast among the beasts; and don't forget 
To use jour own dung on the crops jou set.^ 

[Anyone who finds it possible to live this kind of life ''vill never 
be in danger of coming to grief in either of the two ways we are 
discussing, for his nature does not compel him to tackle a pro 
lem that is beyond his powers. But if ever the great problem 
should be thrust upon him, this way out will be closed.] 

b. IDENTIFICATION WITH THE COLLECTIVE PSYCHE 

[80o] 476 The second way leads to identification with the 

psyche This amounts to an acceptance of "godlikeness/’ hut 
now exalted into a system. That is to say, one is the fortunate 
possessor of the great truth which was only waiting to be discov* 
ered, of the eschatological knowledge which spells the healing of 
the nations This attitude is not necessarily megalomania in di- 
rect form, but in the milder and more familiar form of pr^ 
phetic inspiration and desire for martyrdom. For weak-mindeo 
persons, who as often as not possess more than their fair share oi 
ambition, vanity, and misplaced naivet^, the danger of yielding 
to this temptation is very great. Access to the collective psjche 
means a renewal of life for the individual, no matter whether 
this renewal is felt as pleasant or unpleasant. Everybody would 
like to hold fast to this renewal: one man because it enhances hH 
life-feeling, another because it promises a rich harvest of knowl- 
edge. Therefore both of them, not wishing to deprive them- 
selves of the great treasures that he buried in the collecti'^ 
psyche, ivill strive by every means possible to maintain 
newly won connection with the primal source of life.^® Identin- 

12 Ibid , Part I, p 67 (modiGed) 

13 1 vould like to call attention here to an interesting remark of Kant’s In 
lectures on psychology {Vorlnungen Uber Ptychologie) he speaks of the "treasurt 
l)ing within the Geld of dim representations, that deep abyss of human know 
edge former beyond our reach." This ueasure. as I have demonstrated m 
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5. Fundamental Principles in the Treatment 
0/ Collective Identity 

480 In order to solve the problem presented by the assimilation 
of the collective psyche, and to find a practical method of treat- 
ment, we have first of all to take account of the error of the two 
procedures we have just described. We have seen that neither 
the one nor the other can lead to good results. 

481 The first, by abandoning the vital values in the collective 
psyche, simply leads back to the point of departure. The second 
penetrates directly into the collective psyche, but at the price or 
losing that separate human existence which alone can render life 
supportable and satisfying. Yet each of these ways proffers abso- 
lute values that should not be lost to the individual. 

482 The mischief, then, lies neither with the collective psyche 
nor with the individual psyche, but in allowing the one to ex- 
clude the other. The disposition to do this is encouraged by the 
monistic tendency^ which always and every^vheTe looks for a 
unique principle. Monism, as a general psychological tendency, 
is a characteristic of all civilized thinking and feeling, and it pro* 
ceeds from the desire to set up one function or the other as the 
supreme psychological principle. The introverted type knotv’S 
only the principle of thinking, the extraverted type only that of 
feeling.^* This psychological monism, or rather monotheism, h^ 
the advantage of simplicity but the defect of one-sidedness. It 
implies on the one hand exclusion of the diversity and rich real- 
ity of life and the world, and on the other the practicality of 
realizing the ideals of the present and the immediate past, but it 
holds out no real possibility of human development. 

483 The disposition to exclusiveness is encouraged no less by ra- 
tionalism. The essence of this consists in the flat denial of what- 
ever is opposed to one’s orvn rvay of seeing things either from the 
logic of the intellect or from the logic of feeling. It is equally 
monistic and tyrannical in regard to reason itself. We ought to 
be particularly grateful to Bergson for having broken a lance in 
defence of the irrational. Although it may not be at all to the 
taste of the scientific mind, psychology will nonetheless have to 
U [A view abandoned later. CL n. 8 supra — Eniroas ] 
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487 IE 1 may be forgiven a humorous illustration of the starung* 
point for the solution of our problem, I would cite Bun^n s ass 
betsveen the tsvo bundles oE hay. Obviously his question 
uTongly put. The important thing tvas not -whether the bundle 
on the right or the one on the left -was the belter, or which one 
he ought to start eating, but what he tv-anted in the depths of 
being— which did he feel pushed totvards? The ass tvanted the 
object to make up his mind for him. 

488 "WThat is it, at this moment and in this individual, that repre 
sents the natural urge of life? That is the question. 

489 That question neither science, nor worldly tv-isdom, nor re 1 
gion, nor the best of advice can resolve for him. The resolution 
can come solely from absolutely impartial observation of 
psychological germs oE life which are bom of the natural colla 
oration of the conscious and the unconscious on the one ban 
and of the individual and the collects e on the other. ^VTiere 0 
we find these germs of life? One man seeks them in the con- 
scious, another in the unconscious. But die conscious is only one 
side, and the unconscious is only its reverse. ^Ve should dcsct 
forget that dreams are the compensators of consciousness. If 
were not so, we would ha\e to regard them as a source of ‘ 
edge superior to consciousness: wc should then be degraded to 
the mental level of fortune tellers and would be obliged to ac- 
cept all the futility of superstition, or else, following mlgac 
opinion, deny any value at all to dreams. 

490 It is in creative fantasies that we find the unifying function 
we seek. All the functions that are active in the psyche converge 
in fantasy. Fantasy has, it is true, a poor reputation among p^V 
chologists, and up to the present psychoanalytic theories have 
treated it accordingly. For Freud as for Adler it is nothing hut a 
"symbolic" disguise for the basic drives and intentions 
posed by these two imestigators As against these opiniom r 
must be emphasized — ^not on theoretical grounds but essenuanf 
for practical reasons — that although fantasy can be causally 
plained and devalued in this way, it nevertheless remaii^ 
creativ e matrix of cv ery thing that has made progress possible mv 
humanity. Fantasy- has its own irreducible value, for it is a p^ 
chic function that has its roots in the conscious and the uncon- 
scious alike, in the individual as much as in the collective- 
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periences and giving them general validity. No one tvho is con- 
cerned with psychology should blind himself to the fact that be- 
sides the relati\ely small number of those who pay homage to 
scientific principles and techniques, humanity fairly stvanns 
with adherents of quite another principle. It is entirely in keep- 
ing with the spirit of our present-day culture that one can read 
in an enc)clopaedia, in an article on astrology, the following re- 
mark: “One of its last adherents ivas I. ^V. Pfaff, %vhose Astrolo- 
gie (Bamberg, 1816) and Der Stern der Drei Weisen (1821) 
must be called strange anachronisms. Even today, however, as- 
trology' is still highly regarded in the East, particularly in Persia, 
India, and China.” One must be smitten w’ith blindness to rmte 
such a thing nowadays. The truth is that astrology flourishes as 
never before. There is a regular library of astrological books and 
magazines that sell for far better than the best scientific works. 


The Europeans and Americans who have horoscopes cast for 
them may be counted not by the hundred thousand but by the 
millioiL Astrology is a flourishing industry. Yet the encyclopae- 
dia can say: ‘The poet Dryden (d. 1701) still had horoscopes 
cast for his children.” Christian Science, too, has stvamped 
Europe and America. Hundreds and thousands of people on 
both sides of the Atlantic stvear by theosophy and anthroposo- 
phy, and anyone who believes that the Rosicrucians are a legend 
of the dim bygone has only to open his eyes to see them as much 
alive today' as they ever were. Folk magic and secret lore have 
by no means died out. Nor should it be imagined that only' the 
dregs of the populace fall for such superstitions. We have, as we 
know, to climb very high on the social scale to find the cham- 
pions of this other principle.] 

m [Anyone 'ivho is interested in the real psychology of man 
must bear such facts in mind. For if such a large percentage of 
the population has an insatiable need for this counterpole to the 
scientific spirit, sse can be sure that the collective psyche in 
every individual — be he never so scientific — has this psycliologi- 
cal requirement in equally high degree. A certain kind of "sci- 
cntific scepticism and criticism in our time is notliing but a 
misplaced compensation of the powerful and deep-rooted super* 
stiiious impulses of the collective psyche. We have seen from 
cxjwicncc that extremely critical minds have succumbed com- 
pletely to Uus demand of tljc collective psyche, either directly* 
sga 
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499 Neither the doctor nor the patient, therefore, should let 
himself slip into the belief that anal>-sis h) itself is sufilctcnt to 
remove a neurosis. That would f>c a delusion and a deception. 
Infalliljly, in the last resort, it is the moral factor that decides 
between health and siebness. 

500 The construction of “life-lines'* reveals to consciousness t c 
e\cr-changing direction of thccurrcnisofHbido. These 

are not to be confused with the “guiding fictions” discos ered 
by Adler, for the latter are nothing but arbitrary atternpts to ait 
off the persona from tlie collective psjchc and lend it an inde- 
pendent existence. One might rather say that tlic guiding fiction 
is an unsuccessful attempt to construct a life-line. Nforcoscr-— 
and this shows the uselessness of the fiction — such a line as it 
does produce persists far too long: it has the tenacity of a emmp. 

5o» The life-line constructed by the hermeneutic method is, on 
the contrar)', temporary’, for life does not follow straight lin^ 
whose coune can be predicted far in adv’ance. “All truth is 
crooked,” sa)s Nietzsche. These life-lines, therefore, are ncsxr 
general principles or uni\crsally accepted ideals, but points 01 
view and attitudes that have a provisional %’alue. A decline m 
vital intensity, a noticeable loss of libido, or, on the contrary, an 
upsurge of feeling indicate the moment when one line has been 
quilted and a new line begins, or rather ought to begin. Some- 
times it is enough to leave the unconscious to discover the new 
line, but this attitude is not to be recommended to the neurotic 
under all circumstances, although there are indeed cases rvhere 
this is just what the patient needs to learn — how to put hU trust 
in so-called chance. However, it is not advisable to let oneself 
drift for any length of time; a watchful e>e should at least be 
kept on the reactions of the unconscious, that is, on dreaiiu, 
which indicate like a barometer the one-sidedness of our aiO' 
tude.*® Unlike other psychologists, I therefore consider it n^es- 
sary for the patient to remain in contact with his unconscious. 
One should not loot for any moral lunaion m thjs signification of drea®*- 
and 1 am not suggesting that there u one Nor is the funrtion of the drea® 
"teleologicar in the philomphic sense of the word— that is. of having a fi"®* 
end. still less of projeaing a goat I have often pomted out that the function 
of dreams is above all compensatory, m that they represent the subliniu®* 
meats constellated by the a«u3l situation of the conscious mind. There i* ** 
moral intention in that, nor anything teleological s-hatsoeven it u 
phenomenon that ought, m the first plaa, to be undentood causally However. 
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conscious of the inadequac) of many of my formulations, though 
unfortunately this knowledge is of little avail when it comes to 
improving on them. I must therefore beg the reader not to be 
put off by the shortcomings of my presentation, but to try to feel 
his w ay into w hat I am endeavouring to describe. I would like to 
say a few words more about the concept of individuality in rela- 
tion to the personal and the collective in order to clarif) this 
central problem. 

504 As I ha\e already pointed out, individuality reveals itself 
primarily in the particular selection of those elements of the col- 
lectue ps)che which constitute the persona. These components, 
as w e have seen, are not individual but collective. It is only their 
combination, or the selection of a group already combined in a 
pattern, that is indiridual. Thus we have an inividual nucleus 
which is covered by the personal mask. It is in the particular 
differentiation of the persona that the individuality exhibits its 
resistance to the collective ps)chc. By analysing the persona w’c 
confer a greater value on the individualit)* and thus accentu- 
ate its conflict with the collectivity. This conflict consists, of 
course, in a psychological opposition within the subject. The dis- 
solution of the compromise bettveen the two halves of a pair of 
opposites renders their activity more intense. In purel) uncon- 
scious, natural life this conflict does not exist, despite the fact 
that pure!) physiological life has to satisf)' individual and collec- 
tive requirements equally. The natural and unconscious atti- 
tude is harmonious. The body, its faculties, and its needs furnish 
of their ow^ nature the rules and limitations that present any 
CTcess or disproportion. But because of its one-sidedness, sshicb 
is fostered by conscious and rational intention, a differentiated 
psychological hmaion always tends to disproportion The body 
also foims theb^is of svhat i\e might call the mental indnidual' 
ity, svhich is, as it were, an expression of corporeal indn iduality 
and can neser come into being unless the rights of the body are 
acknowledged. Comersely, the body cannot thrive unless the 
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"collectivity”; and the more individual it is, the more it devel- 
ops those qualities which are fundamental to the collective con- 
ception of humanity. 

507 In the hope of unravelling these tangled problems, I would 
like to emphasize the architectonics of the factors to be consid- 
ered. We have to do with the following fundamental concepts: 

1. The world of consciousness and reality. By this is meant 
those contents of consciousness which consist of perceived im- 
ages of the world, and of our conscious thoughts and feelings 
about it. 

2. The collective unconscious. By this is meant that part of 
the unconscious which consists on the one hand of unconscious 
perceptions of external reality and, on the other, of all the resi- 
dues of the phylogenetic perceptive and adaptive functions. A 
reconstruction of the unconscious view of the world would yield 
a picture showing how external reality has been perceived from 
time immemorial. The collective unconscious contains, or is, an 
historical mirror-image of the world. It too is a tvorld, but a 
world of images. 

3. Since the world of consciousness, like the world of the un- 
conscious, is to a large extent collective, these two spheres to- 
gether form the collective psyche in the individual. 

4. The collective psyche must be contrasted with a fourth 
concept, namely, the concept of individuality. The individual 
stands, as it were, between the conscious part of the collective 
psyche and the unconscious part. He is the reflecting surface in 
which the world of consciousness can perceive its own uncon- 
scious, historical image, even as Schopenhauer says that the in- 
tellect holds up a mirror to the universal Will. Accordingly, the 
individual would be a point of intersection or a dividing line, 
neither conscious nor unconscious, but a bit of both. 

5 * The paradoxical nature of the psychological individual 
must be contrasted with that of the persona The persona is con- 
scious all round, so to speak, or is at least capable of becoming 
so. It represents a compromise formation between external real- 
ity and the individual. In essence, therefore, it is a function for 
adapting the individual to the real world The persona thus oc- 
cupies a place midway between the real world and individuality. 

6. Beyond individuality, which appears to be the innermost 
core of ego-consciousness and of the unconscious alike, we find 
298 
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part of the real world becomes an unconscious content. Su 
persons have the same daemonic fear of reality as ordinary p 
pie have of the unconscious.] 


6. Summary 
[first version] 

5" A. We have to divide psychological material into conscU 
and unconscious contents. 

1 . The conscious contents are in part personal inasmi 
as their general validity is not recognized, and in part imp 
sonal, that is, collective, inasmuch as their general validity 
recognized. 

2 . The unconscious contents are in part personal ir 
much as they consist of personal material that was once o 
scious but was then repressed, and whose general validity 
therefore not recognized when it becomes conscious aga 
They are impersonal inasmuch as the material is recognizee 
having general validity, and of "which it is impossible to pr‘ 
any anterior or even relative consciousness. 

5*» B. The Composition of the Persona. 

1. The conscious personal contents constitute the c 
scious personality, the conscious ego. 

2 . The unconscious personal contents constitute the s 
the unconscious or subconscioiu ego. 

3* The conscious and unconscious contents of a perso 
nature constitute the persona. 

fi'S C. The Composition of the Collective Psyche. 

*• The conscious and unconscious contents of an imf 
sonal or collective nature constitute the psychological n 
ego, the object-imago. These contents may appear in anal; 
as projections of feelings or judgments, but they are a pri 
collccthe and arc identical with the object-imago; that 
they appear to be qualities of the object, and it is only a po. 
Won' that they are recognized as subjective psychological q> 
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[second version] 

5»6 A. We have to divide psychological material into conscious 
and unconscious contents. 

1. The conscious contents are in part personal inasmuch 
as their general validity is not recognized, and in part imper- 
sonal, that is, collective, inasmuch as their general validity is 
recognized. 

2. The unconscious contents are in part personal inas- 
much as they consist of persona! material that was once con- 
scious but was then repressed, and whose general validity is 
therefore not recognized when it becomes conscious again. 
They are impersonal inasmuch as the material is recognized as 
having general validity, and of which it is impossible to prove 
any anterior or even relative consciousness. 

5*7 B. The Composition of the Persona. 

1. The conscious personal contents constitute the con- 
scious penona[nty], the conscious ego. 

2. The unconscious personal contents are combined with 
the geims of the still undeveloped individuality and with the 
collective unconscious. All these elements appear in combina- 
tion with the repressed personal contents (i.e., the personal 
unconscious), and, when assimilated by consciousness, dis- 
solve the persona into the collective material. 

5>8 C. The Composition of the Collective Psyche. 

1. The conscious and unconscious contents of an impef’ 
sonal or collective nature constitute the psychological non- 
ego, the object-imago. These materials, in so far as they are 
unconscious, are a priori identical with the object-imago; that 
is, they appear to be qualities of the object, and it is only a 
posteriori that they are recognized as subjective psychological 
qualities. ^ ' 

^ 2. The persona is a subject-imago, which, like the object- 

imago, largely consists of collective material inasmuch as the 
persona represents a compromise with society, the ego identi- 
fying more with the persona than with individuality. The 
more the ego identifies with the persona, the more the subject 
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priori and can be brought back into function at any 
time through an accumulation of libido. These 
vestiges are not merely formal but have the dyuamic 
nature of instincts. They represent the primitive 
and the animal in civilized man. 
c. Subliminal combinations in symbolic form, not yet 
capable of becoming conscious. 

3. An actual content of the collective unconscious ahs'ays 
consists of an amalgamation of the elements enumerated in a- 
c, and its expression varies accordingly. 

4. The collective unconscious always appears projected on 
a conscious [external] object. 

5. The collective unconscious in individual A bears a 
greater resemblance to the collective unconscious in individ- 
ual B than the conscious ideas in the minds of A and B do to 
one another. 

^ 6. The most important contents of the collective uncon- 
sdous appear to be “primordial images/’ that is, unconscious 
collective ideas (mythical thinking) and vital instincts. 

7. So long as the ego is identical with the persona, indi- 
viduality forms an essential content of the collective uncon- 
scious. In the dreams and fontasies of men it begins by appear- 
ing as a masculine figure, and in those of w omen as a feminine 
figure. Later it shows hermaphroditic traits which character- 
ize its intermediate position. (Good examples in Meyrink s 
Golem and in the Walpurgisnacht.) 

581 F. TheAnima. 

1. The anima is an unconscious subject-imago analogous 
to Ae persona. Just as the persona is the image of himself 
which the subjea presents to the world, and which is seen by 
the world, so the anima is the image of the subject in his 
relation to the collective unconscious, or an expression of un- 
conscious collective contents unconsciously constellated by 
him. One could also say the anima is the face of the subject as 
seen by the collective unconscious 
^ 2. If the ego adopts the standpoint of the anima, adapta- 
tion to reality is severely compromised. The subject is fully 
adapted to the collective unconscious but has no adaptation to 
reality. In this case too he is de individualized. 
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Mother Church, 224. wofflb 
105 jecahopnest 
Circe, 210 
Qrcle, 110, 223 


arcuraasion, 105 107,230 

aviliniuon, je, 97 and animal na 

tore s8, conflict with instincts, so. 

and morality. 27. and neurosis 19 

and war, 50 fee flho culture 
code, moral 27 

SSifn«f-«““^"" 

conscious 370 

e„lleeu.e, 17! am 
andoollectivnim.a?*'’."”? 

■'a? 

sciousness. j 44 J' osychol 

t ,8 element, .40 7 ‘“f, 55 / 

4, Ia«»> « Ji' 

s'SBvrt 

toeltinf of ,o8 (see 

joentality, > 77 ' P, ,,f ptyche, 

e„Ue<live.and.rfraM^ 

‘^‘'.-oUective, see also feel 

conscious collective 

sr'ra-li- ■»■■■” 

*°7 Chnsuan, *S‘- 

(onununion 

99 

conunun*^’”’ » *' 

Hive. 106 372. 

corop<wa“®" ‘ 7 *' %o 5 of bw'O 

uEnlioo*- 

il-lso^nta-ne'— ■■ 


3*9 
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compensation (font.) 

titude, no; off.cc ai. 145; opti- 
mism as unsuccessful. 159/37^; 
persona and anima, 191; persona 
and feminine ss-eatness, 191; per- 
sonal, 178. 182: of relationshtps. 

179 (iff afjo relationships, com- 
pensatory); of religious problem, 
181: self as, 239; of se]f<an&dencc 
by inferiority, aytf; unconsciom, 

180 

completeness, no 

complex(es). ai/f, 88/, 262^: anima 
as autonomous, 227; and associa- 
tion method, a i/a^a; autonomous, 
23/255, 187, 196, 232; — , of anima 
and animus. 210. 232; — , identifi- 
cation vriih, 205: — , tendency to 
personification, 197; , transfor- 

mation and dissolution of. 212: 
father-, 166 (see also Jung's case 
[8]). Jung's theory of. 26211; mem- 
ory-, 84: mother-, 106, t86 (tee ebo 
mother): neurotic 40, personified, 
210, soul as psyche, 190/; subjec- 
tire, 90: uacoosdous, 186/ 
compromise. 158, coUeciiTe. 150 
compulsion. 225; neurosis, in Jung's 
case [13], 181; see abo neurosis 
conceptualism. 34 

concreU2atior(s): of God. 236, 239; 
of inu^, 233; of intellect, 220; 
as primitire supemilion, 217 
confession, 136, 179; of sreakness. 
*54 

confirmation. 231 

conflict, i9f/252f, 25/255, 38. 65. 
76, 136/275, 162, j66, 219. 230: 
vith collectivity, 2p6; of conscious 
and unconscious, 20, 25; in dreams. 
22 ff: of ego and instinct, 54; erotic, 
ste erotic conflict, Faustian, 34, 
of good and evil. 185; with high- 
est values, 236; ideal soluuon of. 
*30- *34; individual, 267, of tnnpr 
and outer scorld. 203. 239. insol- 
uble. 93/, 185; moral, 141/; neu- 
rotic; 130, 258; pathc^emc, 19, 21, 


*5- i29f/,257;of relationship, 17?/; 
of repression, 150/377; of types, 
55/; unconscious, 257, 262 
consdence, J96, 207/, 239; "Court 
of," 207; iniellectua!, 99; scien- 
tific *2* 

conscious psyche, see psyche 
consciousness, 35. 148/275, 156// 
•SoJ, 175, 222. 333. 250, 2^f, 2py; 
absolute, 184; beyoni 191; coUec- 
UTc, 144/; and complexes, 187; 
dayiimc. 177; dcfectise. 162; divi- 
sion of, 193; ego-, iff ego; empty, 
219: enlargement/cxtension of/ 
widened, 1560, 1570, 178, 18.}; 
extras-erted, 195; flooded, 175: four 
orienting functions of, 44«; higher 
de g ree. 59. 116, 184; individual, 
9i; masculine, compensated by 
anima. 205; moral. 156; penumbra 
of, 206, restriaed states of, »*/ 
250; setlu unconscious opposite, 
54: threshold of, 127/270; \Vot~ 
em, 198; woman’s different 
man’s. 206 

consennu gentium, 71 
conservauSes, 116 
contamination, 91, 325 
contents: autonomous, 238, 239; p^J* 
chic division of. joo, 502; of no- 
conscious, see unconscious 
oontrasexual demands, 189 
convening with oneself, art ot, 202 
controsenies, spiritual, 54 
coDvenion: into opposite, 75/,' rti*" 
gious, 70, 175. sudden, 147 
convulsions, religious, 75 
OMipcraiion: of individual and col- 
lective, 25p, in individuation, i74 
Corinthians. 1560 

correspondence of unconscious proc- 
esses, 147/275 
cosmic clement, 160 
counter function, inferior, 58 
"Court of Consaence," 207 
coyotes, "doctor," gfln 
cr^. 81-89. 9** 9®» *00/ 
craving, lafantflc, 86 
320 




oeam’c thought process 185 
crimes 153 
aimmal(s) 94 148 
criminality 24 ayr 
cross 35 

crossing 81/ 85 89 91 99 

Crossing ot the Great Water 85 
cruafixion 141 of soul 31 
cryptomnesia 137 
crystals 237 
cultural aim 74/ 

culture classical ig/aiS growth of 
ig/ajS introverted side of sp r*‘ 
ual 191 irrational devastation of 
72 and nature 19 34 negroid 
97 present-day t68 aju 

seU-^ture aoj and war 49/ 7 * 
cure 149 magical s^) talking 
cure 11/230 
cunosity intellectual 182 


daemoa(ism) 28 68 7*” *59 
danger at the ford see ford psy 
chic, 228 

dangerous age 75 
Daudet Uon LHirido 147 ” '75 

day world of CNpIoded ideals 205 

deadlock neurotic, 101 m trans cr* 
ence 131 

deafness hysterical 11/249 
doth ,85/ .90 > 9 ' 

Freud s theory of 28/ 54 
immortality instinct destructi'': 
deaihs-heads 12/330 
deceit 203 ,1, 

defence homosexuality as 87 me 

anism gi ^ 

deification of doctor 70 155 
man 238 of master by discip 
170 self 70 , o, 

de!m,on(!) 71 ,«9 ,„fa» 

dcmandfs) conlrasexual i »9 *“ 
tde sexual 165 outer and mnr 

198 . 


demenua paianod 144 (^laeders 
case) praecox see schizophrenia 
demipd IJO «9 »" "P" 

man 

demiutge Gnostic, 132 
Lnon?) 6, 9 .f 94 f 
mKKi gS Dan.netdol 71 

..4 mote « P« 

,79 wflIsodevil( 5 ) 
demoralizauon 163 

lung scare [15] 

depth 

dcraogenient tow 
ran^ment 

descent 74 , 

destiny see 

destructive msunct 55 " 

death “h""" , „„us imn »" »' 

detelopm'nh ■” SJ 

conw»«» '*! . „e oI 99 »' 
jeneuc, ‘4®'/„omI iss" ‘5* 
pthtM ‘ 5 ° P„[per»nalty iS"/ 
III a,*/ “W “ prop'®''' 

saoos 134 / ,8 9.} 96 >°* 

Jj6 sM . ^on(») 

daatol' 59 ’"dttidua' ■!' ' 

.8 ,« ■« 
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differentiation (cont) 

ego and unconsaous, 2190, of 
functions, 174, 220 higher, 116, 
of human brain 147/375, non , 
206, of persona, see persona per 
sonal 150/377, 155/3S0, of 
personality, 151, process of, 155*1, 
raaal, 1520 

Dionysian licentiousness igZ/ajJ, 
32/, see also orgies, Dionysian, 
Zagreus 

Dionysius the Areopagite. 66 
Dionysus see Dionysian 
Diotima, 28 

disaple, 170/, fantasy, 171 
discontent sources of, ajp, 3^0 
disequilibnum, psychic, 161, 170 
disharmony with oneself, 225 
disintegration, pathological 144 of 
persona, 161, i6g. of personality, 

147 

disonenution, 160/393, 163 
displacement, 100 

disposition hereditary, 219 inher 
ited or acquired pathological, 175, 
inherited and universal psychic, 
147, psychic, 14 unconscious 87/ 
disproportion, 3 p 6 
dissociation, 97. of personality, 44 
dissolution of compromise, 3 p 6 , of 
infantile ties 61 of mana person 
ality, 237, of persona 160/393, 
169/3S7, 3p7, of personality, 38 tf, 
— , in collective psyche, 151, 
— , into paired opposites 149/379, 
of prestige, 151, regressive. 151 
disturbance in erouc sphere, 18/ 
359, psychotic, 161 
disunity, inner, 19 23/299, 129 
divinity idea of, 239 ' ocean of,” 
387 

divorce 75,200 

doaor 223 and correct inter 
pretations 112/, as demon 64 
‘ doctors among animals g6 as 
father/lover, 129 and Freuds the 
ory, 2/9 as God, 70 130 133 155 
as image, 92, as mana personality. 


*35 has maternal significance, 64, 

as object of conflict, 129 patient s 
behaviour to, 139/37/, person of, 
s^20, personality of, 70 person 
ification of goodness, 64 psycho- 
logical training of, g/3/9, 45 and 
reduttivc theories, 168, relation 
to patient, 42/, 62/, 70/, gi/f, isg/T 
164/ (ice nfjo transference) assav 
lour, 64, technique of, 215 trans- 
ference of fantasies to, 62, 

— of father imago to, 129 and 
treatment of unconscious, 212/ 
dog 295 
dogma 77, 97 
dogmatism, 293 

domiDant(s) of mana personality, 
234, of unconsaous, see archc 

type(») , . 

domination, infantile desire for, 384 
doves, 236 

dragon 57, 84, 170/297 
dreams, 64, 78, 86, 110^, 131// *8®' 
160/393, 214 3$4, analysis of, 21/ 

393^,135 395*1, anima and animus 

personificauons, 210, 399, 5®/* 
archetypes in. 70, banal, 182, 

*'bjg 178 collective, 178, cle 
ments in, i6on, compensatory 
function of, 290 39471 {see also 
compensation) fapde, 22/295, 
Joo of flying 160/393, as hatbm 
ger of fate, 21/293, image, 183 as 
instrument of education, 106, m 
terpretation of, 10/348, 114, i*7' 
136, language of, 85 manifest and 
latent contents, 21//295, meeb 
anism, 100 moral funaion of, 
39471, as natural productof psyche, 
131 and personal unconsaous 66, 
128, 176^, psychology of 10/348, 
purpose of, 102 revealing aca 
dent proneness, 115 as self repre- 
sentations of unconsaous develop- 
ments 154 -sequences 231, 
shadow 66 symbols 81, s55/^79' 
teleological funcuon of, 39471, 
thoughts, 100, two kinds cU 17^' 


INDEX 


wabng 12/2J0 -whole, and 

dreamer 84 

iNSTANCais OF DREAMS («n Order oj 
occurrence in text numbers in 
bracAefi refer to Jun^s cases) 
black snake comes to bite father 
[Breuers case (Anna)] 
mother is dead [hypothetical case] 
82/, -wild animals and evil men 
attack [2] ssff crab hidden at 
nver ford [4] 8iff, 97-'0» 

Lourdes Catlicdral and dark well 
[5] 103-6 108/, baptism sttne 
m Gothic catliedral [5] 100-9 
woman in castle tower (Jungs in 
relation to [6]] in/ i79 

giant m wheat fields [8] *3*/ ’ 

mother as witch [12] >79 
is punuing (13] 181/ white ro^ 
aan and black magiaan (x4l i®* 
fiancee jumps into frozen nver 
l»5] >18-9 >80 28* ® 

lour gods (16] 221/ >30 
Drummond Henry 193 
Diyden John apa 
duty to life 73 soaal 17s 
dynamism 68/ 


HJO 40 7<j. hSM ‘f 

tvpei 57/ coiK'™' 53 ''3 

m 70=- -consciousMsl 1!) >5^ 

.5« d.>e>m.cn. «! 

75 '5 

idcnufiauon mii ^ 

rimliSauon ’’ 

=99 ■““'''Spl? o' 

ondn»o^ « 

‘■j'S’Tod ’S'' 

'*“prrio^"o.5M> 

'E^Sm”oncp. o' 

EI«» 

Elgon 

- >7® 


earth 222 238 240 ajp ‘®/ 
347, ^fother 2j8f 
Eastern mind iga 
Ecce Homo 31 35 
eccentric 163 
Eckermann jee Goethe 
Eckhart Mcister 237 
ecphoration 137 
ecstasy/eotatic 33 69 
Eder \tJ5 ain/atfan 


■ .a 

Elzonyi 17® . 

,n>nno*o«» J ,56 

servatton 67^ 5' 


and hotnosciU 


education 74 357 . ,07 

aluy 106 primitive system oi ^ 

psychic; 25 /o «5 O"'' "P"” 
127/270 travesty of 207 
effect numinous 70 


effeminacy 200 , .ai 

Eghie mostioue de la ' 


ejff con*— •- 
rosis. m 50 5* * 

cycle of 9® ov 

— 120 , nf iraitucT- 

t,.dV 
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environment {cont) 

influence of, 127/270; patient's 
influence on, i^z}2y8 
epilepsy, 2550 
Epime^ean extravert, 57 
equilibrium, psychic, 72, 104, 136/ 
275, 161, 221 
Eranos'Jahrbuch, 7 
Eros, 28/, 34, 40, 46, 53/, ayS 
erotic: conflict, 16/254, 18/256, igf/ 
257/, 25/266, 26/; sphere, disturb- 
ance in, 18/256; wishes, 264; see 
also sexuality 
ethical problem, 183 
ethnology, 123, 137 
euphemism, apotropaic, 238 
euphoria, 148 

Europe, 2^2; see also Western 
evasion, 168 

evil, 236, 238; pact with, 181; prin- 
ciple, 153: qualities, 4; see also 
good and evil 
exaltation, 223 
exclusiveness, 288 
exhaustion, 214 

experience(s), 117, 211, 221; destruc- 
tive, 164: of fantasy, 213, 216, 219, 
psychic, 2 i 8; of unconscious, 184/ 
experimental psychology, 9, 245// 
extension of personality, 143 
extra human, 98 

extravetsion/extravert, 44, 54/f, 218, 
225, 27^0; of animus, 208: Epime- 
thean, 57; inferior, 58; introver- 
sion of, 57/; and object, 58/; West- 
em, 191 


F 

facade, of dream, 22/265, 100 
factor(s); aetiological, 175; oillec- 
tive, see collective; historical, igi; 
individual, 153: harmic, yyn, so- 
cial, 143; universal. 174 
family, \4yili75> »79. 200. 209/, 299 
fantasy( ies), 52. 75. 86, 128/, 143/, 
155/2751, 176, 179, 213. 218, 223/, 


220, 2po/; arcliaic, 165; archaism 
of unconscious, 170; cliildhood, 
60, 65; childish, J04; collective, 
158; of collective unconscious, 
232; creative, unifying function 
of, 2po; disciple-, 171; experience 
of, 213, 219: figure of, 91; herme- 
neutic treatment of, 2^5; in hys- 
teria, 11/250; -image, 2x4//; infan- 
tile, C3, 170, 27/; infantilism of 
unconscious, 170; interpretation 
of, 213: in Jung’s case [1], 16; laws 
governing, 201; life, too; -material, 
symbolical, 81; and myth, 6g/; 
night-world of, 203; -occurrences, 
80/; phobia of, 217; powers of, too; 
in psychoanalysis, 21/262, 114; re- 
lation to symptom, 37; repressed 
personal, 160; -sequences, 231/; 
sexual, 54. 83, 91; as specific activ- 
ity of collective ps>che, 1C0//263/ 
spontaneous, 21; of "strong man," 
194; and transference to doctor, 
>55; unconscious. 271; under- 
standing of, 215, 217; useless, 267; 
wish-, 27/; world of, 16/254 
fascination, 87/, 91; of unconscious, 
214 

fate. 21/262, 35, 43, 4^fj, 131, 139/ 
^74> »49. X64, 168, 266; eternal 
images as, 109, power of, 69: reli- 
gious attitude to, 102 
father, 23, 233/; in Breuer’s case 
(Anna), 11// 250/; child’s relau'on 
to, 42, 60, complex, 128, 186, see 
also Jung’s case [8] below; doctor 
as, 64, 129, 133; -fixation, 158, in 
Jung’s case [2], 36^^; in Jung’s case 
[8], 12%B, 158/, liberation from, 
235- -lover. 129, 130, 132, 134, >59- 
164, — , semi divine, 133; -mask, 
234, as model persona, 197. pri- 
mordial. 135; see also imago, fa- 
ther- 

"Father in Heaven,’’ 235; see also 
God/god(s) 

Father Sun, 256 

Faust (Goethe), v, 34, 35, 80, 96, 
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Folie$BergJres.36 

font baptismal 105 J« 
loTs?. Ss S8 .o«. ptaU" =j” 
tord,8i,8!,84.99t ’ 


H0/=7<, i66/r/s8^/, >96, «!9. »S7. 

Faustian problem 168 
fear. 202. 224. 167/255, of collective 
unconscious 97. of conaetizatif^, 

217, of inner side, 203, m Jungs 
case [13] 181. of new relationship, 

108 of reality, 500, of uncon 
scious 198, of unV.nown 203, 
ssorld, 203 see olso anxiety 
Fecliner, Gustav Theodor Elirmente 
derFjjc/iopliyiik, 245/ 
feeling(s) 119 129/, i34> 

213 27971, 2S5, 255, 2P4, 25>7> 
civilized 255, collecme, 151 ‘54f/ 

375/, 277, jor, logic of, 255, oI 
moral resentment 136/275, mytti 
ological 2S2, negative, 214 pro- 
jection of, 500. subjective, 203 
subliminal, 505, thoughts 39 }, 
inwoman 188 freewiu 3> ' ' ' 

leminme, 189 »94* French Revolution 9-1 j 

man, ,09 Frwi 

in mar ■ * ». 

woman 

femininity, unconscious, 189 
femme mspiratnce, 209 
Fencro Guglielmo Les Lots 
chologtquei du symbohrme, i 
fertility, 68 

fiancee, 213/7, 218 , 

Actions guiding,” Adler s rf 

of 394 
finality, 2957: 
finance, morality of 27/ 

fire, 221/7, boring, i85« everliv g 

68/ 

fish 84 , „ 

fixation 29jn, father, i5® * 

tile 169 see also complex 
flame blue, 222/, ring of, *** 
n«(ier77iaiue (Meyrink) 96 . 

Flournoy, Theodore 'Automa 
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freewll 55 59 7‘'*7 
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viuumoy, incou*J*'5 - 

tifliologique antisuicide on 
de suiode empfechif par one 
lucination,' 16271, From India W 
the Pfonet Mars, 137” 
flying dreams of, i6o/35a 
‘Flying Dutchman,’ 210 -j 
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Freud, Sigmund (cont ) 
line of Ps^cho-Analysij," jgn. 
Early Psycho Analytic Publua 
ttons, s^yn, (vriih Brcuer) S<urf»« 
on Hysteria, lonfxfyn, isf/a5/, 
"Three Essap on the Theory of 
Sexuality," lonfa^Sn, 530, Tofem 
end Taboo, igsn 

Freudian school, see psychoanalysis 
friendship, platonic, 108 
fright, sudden, 13/253 
Frobenius, Leo Das Zeitalier det 
Sonnengof/ej, ggn 
frogs 13/35/ 

funaion(s), *25, 277, 2517, adaptive, 
a$S, of amma and animus. 208^, 
334 337 {see also of relationship 
below), archaic, yojf, associative, 
of animus, 309 collective psycho- 
I^cal, 37511, ciin^ous, 44, dif 
ferentiated, 3so, four, identiSca 
tion tvith, 333 four orienting 
440, guiding, 134, inferior, 58/, 
3ig/, inside and outside, 209 to 
tellectual, isg of the irrauonal, 
94/, tnenul, 71, ay6, moral, 2^5, 
3^/n, official 192 perceptive. 3^, 
personal rncntal, 375/, — , psy 
chic, 137, 147/, 149 psychological, 
71, reality, 28a, of relationship, 
anima and animus as 233 reli 
gious 94 sexual 284, soaal 147, 
subliminal 505, thinking 44 
transcendent, see transcendent 
function, and unconsaous 99 
unifying, of fantasy, 35x7, uni 
versal, 174, see also feeling* in 
tuition, sensation thinking 
functioning collective, 151, aySn, 
^01, 505, individual 151, mental, 

>47/275 

futunty. premomtion of, 193 


G 

Ganz, Hans 


Leibniz in IJeitehung zu mod- 
emen Theorien, gSn 
Genesis 15(171 
genius 148, 154, s8} 

Gentiles, 171 

Germanic women, Tacitus on, 188 
Germany, a6y 
ghost, mother as, 179 
giant 133 

Gnosticism, 66, 77, 132, archons. 66, 
tEglise gnostique de la France, 

* 5 * f 

goal(s) of analysis, 233, conquest oi 
anima as, 227, consaous, 215 of 
developmental process, sto, of 
dreams, a^yn, of fantasies, 230 
higher consciousness as. 59 of 
individuals development, 27?, of 
individuation >55n, 240 mid 
point of personality as, 221, p$y 
chic, 215 self as lifei, 239/, of 
unconscious i$.i 

God/god(s), tiJaSa, 67//, 70 9l/7» 
SOI/, 155, 137, J56n, 1570, 228, 
336 ayS, aSi, as absolute, *33"/ 
as autonomous psychic content, 
239 becomes doubtful 304, Chns- 
tian idea of, 2350, concept of, 
238, concreii/ed, 259 and demon, 
75 dethronement of, 238 doctor 
as >50 >33 >35 existence of, 71, 
as Father in Heaven, 2350, four, 
223 idea of, 135 image, 135 
— , pnmiuvc, 137, — , reacuva 
tion of archaic, 160 in Jung's case 
[16] 222/, kinship with. 237, 

moral problem, 339 projection 
and 207 proof of 71, psycho- 
logical, 23371, as psychological 
function of an irrational nature, 
71 relativity of, 2350, rhyme with 
um, 204 ntual communion with, 
99 IS spirit, 135 statues of, a**, 
tin 233 vision of, 133 wager 
with, 196 IS wind, 135 wrathful, 
360 


Das Unbewusste bet godlikeness, 73 lioj/ayy/, ts^jsyS, 
326 


MM. nt. ■“ ‘ ' ‘” 

also inQatton, manr godlike heimeocuiicfs) sp^, method, 85. 

Goethe.) W.>on.3l.59 

Eckermann, «93. "D** 99f- »59- >69//^^?. ‘So. 

nisse; Em Fragment ” aagn, 228, 233, 41 

JCCiV , l,nc 212, lapses of, 193 struggle 

Gofem,rfte{MeynnV). 94.J‘>Y monster. 99 ‘70/3^7- 

good and bad/evil, is/a^Ji 3*7» 7 * - 

102. 140/. 148. i49f/^7«/> j5 48. hero.c type. 48 

between. 183 relativity of, heuristic pnnaple, 88 value, 13I 

goodness, doctor as personi ca 1 (Longfellow). 99 

of, 64 Hinduism. 78 

Gospels, 68 Hmklc, Beatrice M , 123” 

GolterminnCj *33 history, racial 99 

Brace, divine, 69 hoard capture of, 170/287 

5^0. of Uhido. 6tn, f. ^oche. Alfred Enc^^^S 

iee afro energy Hoffmann E T. W The ZJem. 

Greece homosexuality m, i . Elixir. 39 

tericain,23t ^ Holy Ghost. 68 „t -rioles- 


see also Jung's cases [4]. Isj 
honesty. 203 
horoscopes 393 

HagE„d,H R.d.r. .89. «7. .b, an.md, 

ba;&.. .*/.». .87. >»^7 j-d, ^ 

haUuc— Mt “'"f “ d.v'’.dual. |« 

characierisiio of. S 5 '>l 

281 

Hecht. Dora. 3” , , _ ,,/3(53 

.„,eAlddB.67d "dp. ' 

Heraclitus, 68. 72 5 

Hercules, 14* 3*7 


148, ’7*' 1’™“""“°’ 

ifiBn 


hallucinations. sSsJ 

halo, 69 
kaoma, 69 
happiness, s6o 
hate/hatred, 75* ^47 
head3che(s), 129 

SSB“,s.en=no»«..^;" 

heat alchemical, 223 S* 
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hysteria, ii-iy/ayp, Breuer's case, 
jif{24pf, and ‘nersous shock,” 
13/25/, psychic origin of, gf/ 
2461, 24P, symptomatology of, 10/ 
247, trauma theory, \%l2y, 18, 
see also asthma, Jung’s cases [2], 
[8], laughter 


I 

ice, 213/ 

7 Clung, 85 

idea(s), 6g 148, 204, 224 abstract, 
144/272, ‘ big' 182, collective, 81, 
^04, consaom, 304, depressive, 
214, feeling toned, 21, inheritance 
of, G5, inhented, 138, intuitively 
apprehended 67/, 95 of mastery, 
237. morbid, 163, mythical, 69 
obsessive 194, primordial, 133/ 
272, universal, 223 
ideal(ism), 45, 54. 94, 1G3 278n, 
288, coliccuvc. 154, 505, delusive, 
62, destruction of, 2pp, exploded, 
203 of individuation, 226 moral, 
20/261, opposite of former, 73 
primitive C^stxan, 226, shatter 
ing of, 195 soaal, 173, superhu 
man, 59 type, 297 

identiGcaiion, 86^, gt, 143 iCig^/ 
286/, igj, 28p, with archetype, 
233 the collective, 2S9, collective 
psyche, 152/275, 287, mana per 
sonaliiy, 233 office or title, 143, 
145, persona, see persona, the 
shadow, 33 

idenuty, 50/, collective, 255, wth 
coUeaive psyche, 28), original, 
206 unconsaous, 105 
idiosyncrasy, 174 
idol(s), repression of, 75 
Ignatius Loyola, St , 78 
illness mental, see mental derange 
ment 

niusion(s), 2^/26^, 60/, 112 203, 
225. 238 hypodiondriacal 52 m 
lantile, 59 61, of youth, 60/, 73/ 


image(s) 77/, 92/, 95/, 98, 145, 148, 
183 190 202, 232, 240, 295, arche 
typal, 95 at climacteric, 109 col 
lective, 157, 147, 160, 180, 182, of 
collective unconscious, log, di 
vine, 94, 135 {see also God image), 
dream, 183. m dreams, 131, eier 
nal, iog 14G fantasy , 214/7, ideal, 
157, 232, infantile, 135, pnmor 
dial, 63/, 68/7, *06/, 138, i7t, 173// 
181, 2og 234 299, 304, — , con 
cretization of, 233 — , of parent, 
186ft, — , self representauons of 
libido i6gn/257n, projected, 186, 
repetition of, 65, universal, 225. 
vinual 190 

imagination active, 222n, mhenied 
possibilities of, 65 potvers of, 177 
imago, Co/, 187/, father imago, Co 
73 >29/, 229 mother imago, 60. 
73 197 object , 500/7, and object, 
140, pareni(al) 186, 188, subject, 
502,50^, of woman, 188/ 
imitation 155/279/, 168, in Jungs 
case [2] 39 
immorality, 153 

immortality, 69 191/, 235, personal, 
186 

imperialism, 50 

impersonal unconsaous, see uncon 
scious, impersonal 
uDpotcnce, 194, sense of, 139/27^ 
incarnations former, 191 
incest, 23/, fear of, 106, taboo, 152» 
wish 169/2S7 
incubus 224 

independence of unconsaous, 123 
India 292, see also psychology, In 
dian 

individualfs), 147//275/, 152, 155/ 
279/, 240 278, 28p, 2pp, and col 
lective, 151, 28pf, }oi, differences 
152 2 oG differentiation from per 
sona, 28p and disposable ener 
gies 50, egocentric interests of, 
275 factors 153, functioning 
131 idiosyncrasy of, 174, and m 
dividuation, 173 life of, 196, 
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mass 30 and nation 4 91 needs 
of 182 outstanding 150/ and 
persona \yjfliSi psydiology of 
4 and soaety 147/^75 ‘S® *P® 
aally gifted Jiy , , . 

individualism 175 3“^ mdividua 

non 17s 

individuality 158 *80 17s *93 
205 3p7 concept of apo 
corporeal 256 definition of 50/, 
503 destruction of i54 ,1^ 

gard for 15a feigned 157/^^' 

independence of 171 *“ 

diMdual 303 as masculine fem 

mine and hermaphroditic figure 
30^ mental aji a?7 
perfection of 397 s^^ 

303 true 235 =«7 undeveloped 

individuation iss ’55/*7? 

proce» or no pnnc.ple ol oS? 
Indonesians iee Bataks 
industnalimtion 359 
inertia o£ itnconiciooi 
inlaney/intant J7 •“ 

intt'SMant.lnm J? 

1G3 bond nncon.c.0 
,ng 86 demand. „( 

lO, denies n8 ^ 

infantile ties ® Prtod s 

„„ taauon .89 

theory ‘*7/^^® _ V, instinct 
sions 59 » 6 ]f »a 

ual impulses sj/ | 

Jungs «se [ll 8 p^uross 

[8] i59f 8, 

cenccs. til C6 i^Sf 

48 

wish *3/3^^, ' 

infection ps)f*’' , 


infimte/infimty i6o 182 
inflation 71 156 >80 168 169 t?** 
228 psychic, usff *47 
godlikcness 

information supernatural 187 
inheritance of ideas, 65 
inhibition 60 177 . 

mitution 25of 235 *nto manho^ 
lOj 107 ntes lOjff 197 »S0f 

symbolism 231 

initiative lacking in unconsaous 
184 

injury psychic 165 
inquisitiveness holy 203 
in^ny aSj <" «'>» 

fangemenl/illness 
inside and outs dc 196 

in«ght(s) 102 I4t *59 “4 *5* 
i„,p?n.non 67 a^ 

propheuc, i09/a« - 

.«/a7ra»”bilf 

,0/ eolleeme sSf/afW 

iiih civil ration to dw*™'**^ 

Ttn (iff eho death instinct) e^ 

“'■"-/'Jof",.T”nre» 

..me-iM 22 I tllTlOfd a] lOj P‘7 

‘Tn'T;/ iT.'- ""™"' 

K.OUV 25 ,51 if/> 

<?* c5nnntgra«p 

‘"';:;Se'V.9’<o:.re..m.,on. of 
,SU in •soneo «5^/ 

, KJleftiial m *•' 
in.rllsrnrr •'» 
inieo. lies P">' ^ ” 


V in-eosoe' ps-.l ^ 35 " 

infection P‘l“" ,,0 «o ,mr,«K>n onveou* ti» 

i„Ir.,orfuoelon am 

infenoritv 48 5 ,5623 aibtgmnlngofueattrer 3 

[rn^"of M* >45' 3*9 
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interpretation(s) (font) 

causal reductne, 83/, of dreams, 
tee dream(s), hermeneutic, apx, 
objective, 84, 88, 90, 98 semiotic, 
2^1, and settlement with the un 
conscious 213, subjective, 84/> 
88, 90 synthetic (constructive), 
85 of transference, 63 
interpretive principle, atfp 
inirojection, 70 

introversion, 44, 54^, anitna in, 
218/, in extravert, 56/, inferior, 
58, neglected, of Western culture, 
191, rhythm of, 59 
introvert characteristics 55 extra 
version of, 57/, illustration of, 
56/, and integrity of ego, 2^Sn, 
meaning of persona for, 27^/1, 
Promethean. 57, subject and ob- 
ject in, sGjfJ, and thinking 2^Sn, 
unconscious contents in. 225 
intuition, 44n, 257, aeative, 175, 
in svoman, 188 
inversion, too of types 57 
irrational the 7i/,94/, a55/, seea/jo 
rational 

irrationality, 49/ 
irreality, 217 
isolation, 200 
ivory figure, Japanese, 107 


J 

James William sSp, pTagmattsm, 
54 The Varieties of Religious Ex 
penence, 175 

Janet Pierre. 9/, 148/37^, *15, 
E'AutOTnatisme psyeholagique,Qn, 
let S Amoses, 148, ^'^vroses et 
idies fixes, gn 
jcalomy infantile 23 
Jen($) 107, see also urcumcuion, 
psydiology 
Job igG 
Jonah 09 

juilgnicnt(i) of animus 207 imui 


tive, 93, projections of, joo, sense- 
less, 28^ 

Jung Carl Gustav 

CASES TO SUMMARY (in Order of 
presentation, numbered for refer 
ence) 

£1] Young woman, whose hysten 
cal neurosis arose following a 
trauma Case leads to problem 
of predisposition as a cause of 
the neurosis — 1 3-1 8 7252/ 

[2] Young married woman with 
anxiety attacks and hysterical 
asthma, and background of fa 
ther fixation, case used to illus- 
trate Adlerian system — 35-40 

[3] American business man, aged 
45 who became hypochondria 
cal upon retiring from business, 
case illustrates factors of dis- 
posable energy m relation to 
energy gradients — ^50/, ^2 , 76 

[4] Woman, with homosexual at 
tachment, whose dream of cross- 
ing a ford and encountering 
crab IS analjsed to show critical 
nature of transition from the 
personal to the collective un 
conscious — 81-88, 97-102 

[5] Homosexual youth, religious 
dreams compensate the negative 
view of his condition — 102-iog 

£6] Woman, treatment of whom 
does not succeed until doctor's 
dream of her — 112/ 

(7J Young girl a somnarabulisUc 
medium here only referred to 
(Jungs first published case) — 
118 123 

[8] Young woman philosophy stu 
dent with father fixation, m 
which the father image deep- 
ened into the image of God, 
through It the transference 
being resolved,— 1 28-35 15®* 

158/f, 164^ 

(g) \outh with sentimenal love- 
fantasy, who intends suiadc, 

330 
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has hallucination of stars com 
mits crime — 146 162 
[lo] Insane patient m svhom re* 
fusal of food indicated a sum 
dal attempt illustrates impor 
tance of previous history — i?®/ 
fill Business man m confi ct 
with his brother his dreams 
illustrating the compensatory 
function of the unconscious — 

‘79 

fi-l Young woman with moiner 
fixation whose dreams illusaate 
the compensatory function o 
the unconsaous — 179 
[13I Youth aged i6 “ 

vcre compulsion neurosis 
dreams ot seeing devil behind 

tH]'vo-ig iheological «ude„. 

svith religious problem 
dreams o! blacl 

magicians— i8ij 

[.5] Young man 

genic ‘.fot iniel 
onstratea die hmils 
lectual insight J''’* * (,„iasj 
for inaugumung me 
method— 213-9 leads 

(.61 Woman «b‘»' ^«,oo. 

to her merging m 

processes— ssiff »3 j tf,g 

\\ORKS The Arckelypei 

CoUecttve 

oyn loon iSm ^ , jgfj, U" 

zwuchen dem ” proth^ 
bewtissien pu/ir" 

klao, 78» ,n 6» 19" 

clnoiylirol W'‘‘’S *„,arr ■» 

.23 ■«” 

The Secret of £ the Co\^ 

66 n The Concept ot 
live Uncon* 

tVDCS S' th . 189^ 

thrAnim3 Co*’"Laic»«" ' 




Dream Symbols ol the In 
*„dnat,on Process I” ^ 
mdPsfchoiMlysa 49" Genmal 
Asoects ot Dreams Psychology 
instmn and the Dncon 

->» ..6" "If 'C. S„”„ 

r?s,cWog.e 

ol 

PS)ChlC 47 I Jljology 

I'J^Sd^uShenomen, 

SpmtoalPb'"»”’“?” 1 
Praclice of Prye* W 

'^'“'’‘.C'°®'rfe1^s?cho,ogcal 

Ron? >^9” _ , £ Spirits 

Foundat on* of „ g 

. 86 " £" . 51 " 

Psychology « pjvdology of 
Sort »o o-.H,x tCs” 

pcmcntia Pn XJndersiand 

Pryc*”'°0’ 

gon ^ 169/275 *7’" 

foiirciorts 3 p- jjioiogy of the 
sSj ^ Processes 3” ^3'* 
Unconscio P Practical Psy 

-jle Real t RcMesv o( 

rhotherapy „„ The 

Unconscious S*” 
Role of the " ^ Ffoxser 

*‘® ill Sctnngs- eSrt The 
„,«oriOl Mti b -La Structure 
Stages of 74 -nr 

?i;rmoUb%s,cbe~«9^^9r; 
2^,-“r..3"".ude..o 
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Jung, Carl Gustav (cont.) 

Word Association,” ain/atfan; “A 
Study in the Process of IndiWdua- 
tion,” yn; Symbole der IVandlung, 
1230; Symbols of TraTtsformation, 
65, 66n, 7on, ioo«, issn, 135, 
2i2n; "The Theory of Psycho- 
analpis,” 130, 8in; "The Trans- 
cendent Punction,” Son, 222 r; 
Das Unbewusste im normalen und 
kranhen Seelenleben, 6n; "The 
Unconscious in the Nonna] and 
Pathological Mind,” 6n; IFand- 
lungen und Symbole der Libido, 
12311, a6^n 

Jung, Emma: "On the Nature of the 
Animus,” gon 


K 

ka, 187 

Kant, Immanuel: Vorlesungen fiber 
Psychotogie, i6gn(s86n 
karma, f-jn 

Kavirondos (of E. Africa), 228, 230 
Kingdom of lleasen, 226 
knossledge: dangerous, 202; enihu- 
siasi’s fund of, 142; eschatological, 
iCg/sStf; esoteric, 233: of good 
and esU, 14a; inflation through, 
145: magici, 227; new, i56n, 
i57n; theory of, and trans- 

«ndent funrtion. 224; tree of, 
isSn; see also seUknossledge 
Kracpelin, Emil, 246 
Kubin, Alfred: Die andere Seite, 213 
Kundry, 227 


L 

language: of dreams, 85; myihologi 
cal, of infancy, 227; piaure, aja, 
of unconsaouj. tsfa 6 ), of nni- 
scrsal validity. 144/372 
Lao-tni. tg|, 221, 233 


laughter/laughing, in Jung’s case 

W. 35-39 

law(s), 5, 155/250, 200, 231, 236, ayp; 
dominant, archetypes as images 
of/ 95; eternal, 233; general 4; 
governing structure of dreams, 
a6yn;moTal. i36/27_j;moral s'alid- 
ity of, 27; natural, 59; Pauline 
overcoming of, 239; plenitude of 
life governed by, 49; psjdiii^ 222; 
psychological, 72, 233; soda!, ayyn; 
unconsdous, 160 
lariness, 170 

Lehmann. F: Mana, 2350 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm, g8n 
Leonardo da Vind, 65 
"let sleeping dogs lie,” 203 
level: objenive, 90/, 98, 140; sub- 
jective, 90, 92, 97; see also inter- 
pretations 

L^v7-Bnjh], Luden, 206 
libido, 52/, 62/, 86, 88, ibyfzSs, 
169//257, 272, 275, 384; accumu- 
lation of, 215/, ^04; conversion of, 
2 i 6; currents of, definition, 
5211; and Eros, 28; and fantasy- 
images. 215, 219; gradient of, 62”/ 
Jung’s book on, see Psychology of 
the Unconscious; movement of, 
yos; object of, 66, 70; and reli- 
gion, 9j; see abo love 
LiTbauIt, A. A.: Du Sommeil et des 
dials analogues considdxis au point 
de xnie de Vaction du moral sur 
le physique, gn 

life* afternoon of, 74/ (see abo sec- 
ond half of below), demands of, 
100, 131; double, 217; duty to, 73- 
fantasy, see fantasy, -feeling, 15*/ 
S77» iGg/25f; -force, 54: -line, 
apjf, of individual, yoz; mean- 
ing of, 74, 205: natural. ap6; op- 
posite types in, 48, 54; "ordinary" 
and "heroic,” 48; physiological- 
ap6. plan of. 128/27/; pd'"®**' 
igsff, igS. .process, 131. 1^, s8y: 
ps)chic, 238, -relationship, 
renewal of, i6g/a55; second half 
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of. 6i; "simple,” i68: stasis of. 
1 jg: not transitory, 19*; 'Dtge, 60, 
apo;wideningof ,74 
lion(s): as dream symbol, 35; Nie- 
tzsche’s Zarathustnan, 31 
lizard, 93 , , 

locksmith, apprentice, see Macaer 
case 


Dementia Praecox Kranken,” 

4uiliie» ol." iSy/sSj. po”"' 
imago ot, 68/ (ite olio po»eJ, 
talumo. > 7 o;=» 7 ; 
one man ^ ,0,* 

magiml- ™>r. =S 7 - ■"““"“l 
„le of mollior, 198. 
magidao, 9 >f. 98. ’"VS 
black and Klute. '» 1“”^' 
ful i8« hero m fawi, 90. * 37 ' 

fcrence, 64 f 


Uye% tfTtpfjorutAf, Sog 

loneliness, 1570, 168, 200 

Longfellow, H. W.: Tht Smg cl 
Hiawatha, „ 

longing, regressh-c; "for the mother. 

.69f/aS7 maieot.c..a<j;“«»'"’®“°” 

loss’ of soul, 151; of soice, in J 5 Mairct,Phihp. 3 ^ 9 " 

case [2], 36. see also apliasia Bial^djusunent, 149 

Lourdes Cathedral, 103/; male orcan, 107 

love, ,j, ,7. ■»'/. M 9 . 

CtoMan, 51 -cl>"i“. Zc avenge, . 95 . " 7 “ „6»“ 

lor, 86; depredation ol, jS; ^ contrasted w'di -odlte 

te,.„.,.d ■■ .8f.- as factor in nett i„„, of, >' 9 ' „m,a 

of -.f “emppote. 

e ,00 t'S'PW “ 

woman. 190- *.11002 mao ■ 

■'l^l^ 97 ^■»t 
S.d,ood."mtn'£o'„„ot,. 5 S 

„ana, 68 »,.t 7 M'to"„,,, die 

maoa FP"”!"’' , .denn6cat,oa 

solution of. 257 * 

tion 

manikin * ‘°7 g 108. 

1r:sS--'S!‘' 

jo, 55 , 


for, 86; depredation 01. 3 °* 
interested,” 38/; a* “I *;!!. 
rosb. isf/assfi > 8 / 33 <f. *P\‘nz’s 
tasy, 146: and hatred. 75 ’* »" J“"|, 
case [g], 146. means to JT 
4o;rcUtion to object. 4*: 

\r. as transference. 133: 
to power, 53; see e£jo erotic 

Lovejoy, Arthur O : 

men^ Concept of the Pr.ta»‘.ve 
Philosophy,” 68n . 

lover. 146, anima and * 

jo8; doctor as, 64. n°U 
see father 

loyalty to oneself, apj 
Lutheranism, 237 


rfacNeice, Louis- translation 
Faust, V, iBSn/aS^^, **9 
nadness "of magic," ^ ^o- 

Macder, A: Maeder’s^c of 

mania, i43ff/^7-tw* * ' ^psy- 

Langue d’un ali^nf, ^7 ' gn 
chologische Untersuchu ge 


f 83*’ 

V”.., •" 
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iiiask(s), 150, 157/2?/, 192/7, « 54 » 

2p6, sec also persona 
mass, 151/7, murder, gj, organiia 
tions, 280, ^u^estton, 204 
material, subliminal, 127/270 
materialism, 54, and Freud, 28 
mathematics, 8on 
maturauon, retarded, 184 
maturity. 59/7 

Mauss, Marcel Melanges d histone 
des Tchgions, igSn 
Mayer, Robert, byff, Aleinere 
Schrtften und Bnefe, 67/1 
meaning mediatory, 196 
mechanism defence. 91, dream, too, 
instinctive, 105, psychological, to 
Mechtild of Magdeburg, 134 
Medardus Brother, 39 brother of, 

76 

medical psychology, 8, 117, and per 
sonalistic attitude, 81 
mcdianeman, 96/, 150, 178, 228 
mediocrity, 153 
mediuuon, 191 

megalomania, 144 149/27?, 169/ 

286, Maeder's case of. see Maeder 
Meganan school of philosophy, 54 
meUncholta, 214 

memory/ les), 23/2^3, 64/, 80, 156. 
blotting out of, i6gf28y, child 
hood, 135 -complexes, 84. of 
former incarnations, igi, images, 

77, — , inheritance of 190, of m 
fancy, 77, intensification of pow 
ers of, 12/250, in Jung’s case /z], 

38, lost, 66, overvalued, 129 per 
sonal, 65 95 race, 264, see abo 
archetypes, and tepTCssion, 127/ 

270, slip of, 177, waVing 12/250 
menopause, 74, see abo climactenc 
“mens house,’ 105 
mental contagion, i55/2?o, cor 
rective, 104, functioning, 147/ 

275 

mental disease, 9 162 175/, aSaf, 
see abo neurosis psychosis 
mentality Aryan, 1520, colleaive, 

277 (see also psyche, coUecuve), 
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Hamitic; 15211, Mongolian, 152”; 
neurotic, 165; Semitic, 1520 
Mephisiophelcs, 140/27^, 167/2SJJ 
25511 

Messenger of the Grail, 227 
metempsychosis, 69 
Meumann, Ernst, 246 
Meynnk, Gustav, 96, Fledermause, 
96, The Golem, 96, 504 
mice, 13/25/ 

Michaelis, Kann, 257 
Middle Ages, 277,69 777,134/ 
middle way, 76, 221 
mid point of personality, 221, 223, 
230, see abo personality 
mind collective, 275, conscious, 23, 
71, 111, — attitude of, 214, — 
repressive attitude of, 202, —> 
whims of, 1560, Eastern, 19*' 
human, 275, masculine, 206, per- 
sonal development of, 277, soen- 
116c, 288, ' splitting of," 147 
abo schizophrenia). Western, 19 *» 
202, 205 

mirror image of world, 238, world* 
psychic, 185 
Mithraum, 20/25? 
mneme, phylogenetic, 9811 
Mobius, Paul Julius, 45 
money and psychoanalysis, 131 
monism, psychological, 288 
monomania, 72 

monoiheisTn, psychological, 288 

monster, 99 mass as, 30, of maternal 

abyss, iiojaSy 

mood(s), 177, 194 218/, 224, 22?' 
anima and, 206, dream as expres* 
Sion of, 103 hysterical, 26, 266, of 
man, 207 succumbing to, 216, 
venomous, m Jung’s case [*] 3 ® 
moon, 69 

moial/s) authonty, 207, conflict, 
1417, consaousness, 136, factor, 
2514, funttion, 2p5, 29471, guilt, 
25?, history of, 35 ideal, 20/2?// 
law 27 136/275, opposites, i 49 /* 
principles 2ZI266, problem ^ 
compensation, 180/, progress, i 5 S' 


qualities, 117. ijG/ajj; resent- 
ment, 136/37^; Slews, 260 
monlity: ascetic, 31: and freedom. 


antochthonous, iiTl 27 Sj fonna* 
tions, <15; incest -wish in, 169// 
357;myiliical ideas, 69 

,nn ifin* in 


morality: ascetic, 3>: and freedom, 3^;mytnicaiiGeas,u9 

15.; intellectual. 99; mass. *7; mythology. 93 - 98. > 0 °. *8°' “ 
and neurosis, ao/atfr, 

13G. public, i9j: and repression, 

127/370, sexual, 27, sdt» „ 

26}: of social organization, i 54 » 
of society, 153: see also asceusm; 

Chrisuanuy 9, .o/W- •« “I™ 

morals, history of, 35 

mortality, child and female, aio x 

mother, aoj: as archetype, no. m nasal x-,, and in- 

Breuer's case (Anna), 12/a^; 4. 91: a* 

cliiM’s rehtion to. <i. 5 - ^ psythoIoCT »<■ ^ 

dings to child. 74/; -complex, too, - . jxg, 

159, diughlcr’s relation to, atf/ S I' consaeus sdues, 

atf;; first bearer of soulimag^ and culture. 19 54 - 

197: -friend, 8j; in Jungs casw 5 * differentiation, 116. hu 
1 * 1 . 57 /. W. 8*//. ( 5 l- to 141. man's insunctual. 

m. 159. (til, t 79 (; libontion ni . 5 ■ J ^ 

tram. ,S5 (i« olio Mpanlion .«• - 7 . H „9,„ „dc of 

fou>)5 longing for, tCgf/s^y; map L1266, »'gns of, 101 

cal role of. talien oser by vvtfc j, 

198, separation from, 197. **“?■ --eejjny s6/s«7, 55 - * 53 - ‘ 55 / 7 ?' 
ititute.\oi/; lie with. loj. m inner. s »5 * 59 - 

transference, 64/; see also abyss. jhempeutic. 2*6 
maternal; imago, mother- . aesthetic and emotio 

Mother: Church, 105 {see a „-p,tise aspect of parent 
church): Earth. 3 j 5 /; of Cod. 144. attitude. 1 15 «de, 

Great, 228, Nature, 2^9 of 50 (rec ' 

inotif(5): archetypal, 84: my^ol^^p values. 47. 49 - 5 ° 

K. ,r.- .■o.u.T.niK. 160. see _ 


,15, ,nd culm". >5 S”' 

ood ditcnntialioo. Ii6, bo 

%Vs\J nil. .»»;> 

our. <5/4«' *'?" 


inotif(5): archetypal, 04, o 

cal, 65. 160. religious, 160. see 
also archetype(s), symbol(s) 
motive{s)* conscious, 178, oncon 
scious, 39, Can, 17/2^^ 
mountain, 222 
malungw, 68/ 

music, organ, 107/ ^ 

mysteries, 251; Eleusinian. 25*- 
ligious, 105. transformauon, * 3 * 
myrfermm maertum, 224 
m.,.,.,./ ..Q« ,4.6. 160/207. 


Noe™-”’ ..An.lytiichcHoobo* 

Ndtcrn.J»n ^ emd 

rungen uuer 

nervousness, psJ ^,^0 symp 

3 /tf, ^ 

tom$,sbock aCf, ii4- “7/' 


myrtermm magrtum, 224 »om$.shocjc g, ,,4, ti?/. 

my 5 tic{ism)- 1580, mG- J; neurosis *o/*^J' ” , ,^3. 

205, participation, 148. isgff, theory of. 35 / 7 ' 

also Ldvy Bruhl ap//. * 

myth(5). 65, 99. 169//257. *57 ' 
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neurosji {cont) 

45, 6t, aSf, causes of, 15/253, 18// 
35^/, 24/, 48 {see also source of, 
belovj), compulsion, in Jung’s case 
[13] 181, contmed by the uncon 
saous, 184, Freudian theory of, 
10/3^7, 45, 61, 165, 381, history 
of, 24, hysterical, see Jung* case 
[8], and inner disunity, 129, in 
Jungs case [2], 36^, [11], 179. 
lo\e and, i8n, in maturity, 59^, 
75 and politics, 20 psychology 
of, 0f/a^7/, 161. as self-division, 
20J361, sexual theory of, 28. 256, 
source of. 194, teleologically on 
ented, 40, treatment of. 148. 293, 
salue and meaning of, 46/, 6t. in 
^oung people, 59/ 

neurotic, 19 20, as/atftf, 44, 251/, 
237, s8i, 394, attitude, 139, con 
flict, 130, 255, condition, 225, 
deadlock, loi, elderly, 77, energy, 
47, mentality, 165 regressive na 
ture of, 2^3, sickliness, 168, symp- 
toms see symptom(s) 

New Testament, 137, Corinthians, 
156R, Gospeb, 68. see also St. 
Paul. Peter 

Neu ton. Sir Isaac theory of gravita 
non 175 

Nicholas of Flue, 78 
Nietische, Fnednch, 26, 35, 45/, 
73 75« 193 225 237, 294, 

Also Sprach Zarathustra, 31, 96, 
237, and instinct, 31^, patho- 
logical personality, 32 
night, tenors of, 204 
Tughlmaie, in Jun^ s case 35 

‘ night sea journey,’ 99 
night world of fantasy, 203 
mrdvandva, 223 
nominalism, 54 

non-differentiation, 206, 225, see 
also mystic partiapation 
non-ego, 73 78 97, 3^7, 30/, psy 
chological 300, 303 
non resistance 236 
non values, 236 


normal/ jty), 149 224, 2ff/n; definf 
Uon of, 55/, and latent psychosis, 
114, man, 60, person/pcople, 129, 
*43 . 299 

"nothing but,’’ 45, 238, 2S3 
numbers, real and imaginary. Son 
nursing, 13/257 

O 

object(s), 42/7, 6*/, 84, go, 104, 216, 
300, 302, 304, in extravert and m- 
trosert, 56/, -imago, ^oofj, and 
imago. 140, overvaluation of, 192. 
rational, 55, relation to, 140, of 
(unconsaous) libido, 62, 66, 70, 
world of, 178 

objective causality, 131, interpre- 
tations, 84, 88, 90, 98. level, 90// 
98, 140 — , of analysis, see inter 
pretations above, psyche, SSn, 109. 
tendenacs, 131 

objectivity, 202, 216, psjchic, 185 
observatory. 146 

obsude, 8if, 89 91, 101, 161, 162, 
and neurosis 39 
• ocean of divinity,” 289 
occult wisdom, 248 
octopus 84 

office, in soaety, 143, 145, 193/ 
old(er) age, 60/, person, 74, 7^^ 
also maturity 

Old Testament, 68, Genesis, 156”, 
Job, 196, Jonah, gg 
one sided truths, 41 
one sidedness 72, 75, 288, 294, 2971 
ol conscious mmd, 78, no, ot 
differentiated psychological fuoc 
tion, 296, of Freudian sexual the- 
ory, 117, neurotK^ 32 
ontogenesis, 148 

ontogenetic development, 147/279 
opinions 206, animus, 207B 
opposite/s), 53f, 61, 725, 102, 149// 
276/, 296, compensation by, 5S/» 
conflict of, 75, conversion into, 
75f, free from, 223 irreaincilable. 
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penona (cont) 

analysis of, 158/2S/, as barricade, 
175, and collecine psyche, ap/, 
sp6f, compensatory relationship 
with anima, 192, composition of, 
300, 302, as compromise ssith so- 
ciety. 302, contents of, 
dazzling 198 definition of. 192. 
developed, 198, 199 differentia 
tion from anima, 198, differcn 
tiation of, 296, of discipIc, 171, 
disintegration of, t6i, 169 dis- 
solution of, see dissolution, no 
Eastern concept of, 192, and ego. 
194, effect on ego, 197, ego's iden 
tiFication sMih, 193 195 feminine, 
2og. function of, apS/, ideal, 195, 
identical with typical attitude, 
257, identification with, 150 192, 
in Jung’s case [8] 159 as mash 
of collective psyche, 158, neg 
lected 199 obstacle to individual 
development, 357, and personal 
ity. 196/. psychology of, 174. re 
gressive restoration of, 163 166, 
168 3S3/, as segment of colleaive 
psyche 287, as subject imago, 302, 
variety of 210 

personal, ig6, 234. attitude. 158 
and coUeaive, 2^6 {see also in 
dividual end collective) definition 
of. 157. *34. unconscious, see 

unconscious personal 
personality (les), 26/3^7, 58, 110, 
232, 238/, anima as, 197, 210, 
animus as, 210, artificial, 193/ 
{see also persona) birth of 230, 
change of, 175/, 219 221 {see also 
transformation below), — , patho- 
logical 173, cleavage of, 24, col 
leaive, 2pp, components of, 136/ 
273, and compulsion neurosis 
181, consaous, 83 124 154/275, 
161, 228, 300, 302, — , a segment 
of collective psyche, 157/25^, dark 
half of, 96 developing, 104, de 
velopment, see development dif 
fereniiation, 151, diminished, 168 


disintegration, 147, dissoaation 
of, 44, dissolution, see dissolution; 
distortion of, i5-}/37p, enlarge 
ment/extension/widening, 136/ 
*43 iCj, 

in Freuds theory, 127/370, integ 
nty of, 38, 154, 166, and internal 
parent imagos, 60, limited, 164, 
mana , see mana, midpoint of, 
221, 230, modem notion of, 196/. 
negative side of, 66n, partial, jii, 
pathological, 33, and personal un 
conscious, 136/373, renewed, 105, 
retarded maturation of, 184. and 
shadow, 53 total, 221, 223. trans- 
formations 146/, 220, 223, "true,” 
197, weakness of, 147 
personification of anima and am 
mus 207. 210. 224, of autonomous 
complex, 196, of part-soul, 90 
negative, 224 

perversion 209 sexual, 37/ 
pes$imisro( ist), 150, 159/27/, 142 
Peter, Sl, denial 151 
Pfaff, I "W AstTologie, 2p2, Der 
Stem der Drei Wetsen, 2^2 
phallic symbolism of figunne, 107, 
of foot, 83, 87 

philosopher, 144//272, neurotic, 237 
philosophy, 54, 129, 145. 190, 2^7, 
causal 49 Chinese, 183, Gnostic, 
66, Indian, 7711, 15211, medieval 
alchemical, 2igf, Oriental, 124/. 
Platonic, 54, in psychoanalysis 
119 student, case of, see Juries 
case [8] Taoist, 78, 182. see also 
Stoics 

phobias, 194 
Phobos, 53 

physics 67. and causality, 49rt 
physiology, 67, 2^6 
picture book, world as 144/272/ 
platonic friendship, 108 
Platomc school of philosophy, 54 
pleasure Carnal, statue of, 2^3, 
principle, 42 

plurality of animus 209 of persons, 
207, of principles, 28p 
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psyche (cont) 

formation of, 123, unconsciom, 
215, not a unity, 201 
psyche, collective, 93/, 97, 147W 
i6of/aS2, 

2860, 283, 288, 2^4, 2^6, 2^8, 302, 
composition of, 300, 302, contents 
of, 154/275?, historical. 93, outside 
the personal psyche, 145 (see also 
unconscious, collective), repres- 
sion of, 150/377, segment of, 284, 
superstitious impulses of, 2^2, un 
conscious heritage of, 148/27^, 
unconscious identity with, 277, 
universality of, 152 
psychiatry and aetiology of psy 
chosis, 175 and latent psychosis, 
114, and psychoanalysis. 10, 117/, 
and psychology, 246 
psychic contents, division of, 300, 
302, disposition, universal, 147. 
energy, «« energy, equilibnum, 
see equilibrium function, see 
function, infecuon, gd, inflation, 
143^, H7» intensities 5311, sys- 
tems 98, transformations 107 
psychoanalysis, 240/2630, 131, dif 
fering theories in v, 263, 230, 
Freudian, 186, origin of 10/3^7, 
20 technique of, 21/3^3, uncon 
saous of Its limitations, 141, un 
popularity of, 8 see also dreams, 
interpretation o! 

psychogenic disorder, 11/350, symp- 
toms iol243 

psychology, 114, iig 146, 168, 288f, 
232, Adlerian, see Adler, and 
alchemy, 220, and analysis 3515/, 
analytical, see analytical psy^ol 
ogy, anima and animus 224. 
archaic/pnmitive, 284, Chinese, 
i52n, collective, 155/37^/, 301, 
collectivutic, 375^1, consaous, 206 
of consaousness 241. depth 24J, 
of dreams 10/248, experimental, 
9 2430, feminine, 205 {see also 
aniraa, woman), Freudian, see 
Freud and psychoanalysu, Indian, 


I52n, individual, 4, 283, and 
collective, 155/273, 277, Jewish, 
i52n, Jung’s theory of types, v, 
44n, 2y8n, 27311, masculine, 205; 
medical, 8, 117, — , and personal 
istic attitude, 81; national, 4, of 
neurosis, see neurosis, phdosoph 
ical, 243, power, 40, 140/274, of 
psychosis, 9, religious, 133, of sex- 
uality, see sexuality, of uncon 
saous, 3 (see also unconsaous), of 
woman, 188 
psychopathology, 8 
psychophysiology, 243 
psychosis, 175/, 224; development 
of, 162/, latent, 114, psychology 
of, 9 see also psychotic disturb- 
ance 

psychotherapy, ongms, 9 
psychotic disturbance, 161 
puberty, 16/354, 75. 102, 105, t97» 
see also initiation rites 
punishment, 155/280, 194, divine, 
78, Draconian, 151. self, 87 
purity, 181 

purposiveness, 232, of neurosis, 47. 
in psychic loss of balance, 162 


Q 

quadrangle, 222 
quatemity, 110, also cf 222/ 

R 

race, 147//275, differences of, 152* 
memones, 264, see also archetypes 
racial history, activated residues of, 
99 

’•railway spine,” i8n 
Rascher Yearbook, 3. 243 
rational and irrauonal, 80 tied to 
conscious mind, 71 
rationalism, 24/264, 94 166, 288, 
23T 

rationality, 49/, 124 
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ring, 16//255; of flame, 22s; frater- 
nity, 107; vedding, 107 
risk, 164 

rites/ritual, 97, 150, 197; initiation, 
see initiation 

riser, 14/253, 81-84, 89. 101, 146, 
213 

role(s), syjjiSi, 170; external. 173; 
identifleation v.*ith, in Jung’s case 
[8], 159; masculine, 83, 88: soda], 

146. 150, IV4. 194 

romantic, 54 
Rome, 231 

rope-dancer, in ZarathustTa, 31 
Rosicrudanism, 231, 2^2 
Rouleau, Jean-Jacqnes: Emile, 
Tuahfruh, 135 


S 


saaifice, 130/; involuntary, 131 
saint(s), 69, 148, 194. 228 
Su Petenburg, 14/252 
Salpetri&re, 9 
Sargon, 180 

Saul of Tarsus, 33; see also Paul. Su 
sariour(s), 94; doctor as, 64, 130 
scepticism, “sdentific," 2^2 
schisms, 277 

schizophrenia, 70, 80, 147, 163, 27X, 
282 


scholastidsm, 54, 2/5 
Schopenhauer, Arthur, 13s, 144// 
273,154. 259/.35>S 

Schulue Gallira, Siegmar, Baron 
son: see Aigremont, Dr 
science, 10/2470, 190, 206, 240, aSp, 
' 9 ^fi ^ 95 > Christian Saence, 2p2 
scientific: attitude, 154; insestiga 
tion, 245; mind, 288; superstition, 

2p3 


Solla and Char^bdis, 70, 73, 141 

secrec), 151 

secret lose, 2p2 

secrets, ritual, 150 

sects, ecstatic, 247,* see also ecstasy 


security, 204, 284; “security meas- 
ure,” 165 
Self (afman), 191 

self, 192, joo; -alienation, 173; -be- 
littlement/depredation, 168, 282; 
-conceit, 156, 282; -confidence, 
139/27^. 148/3715; -critidsm, 33, 
170; -oilture, 205: definition of, 
177, 238^; -deification, 70: dhest- 
ing of, 173/; -division, 20(261, 76; 
individu^, 159; as indh iduality, 
240; -injury, 115; -knoi\ledge, 26, 
136/, 140, 178, 229; — projecrion 
of nnconsdous, 227; -laceration, 
moral, 70: as life’s goal, 240; -mas- 
tery, 229; one's oT4-n, 136/275; — > 
beaming, 173; “other,” 35; -pres- 
erx-adon, of anal)-8t, 2j8; ■ — , in- 
sUna of, 32; -realization, 156/ 
*77» >73* >84, 195 {see also indi- 
viduation); -reflection, 4/; -regula- 
tion, 61, 178, 192, 196, — , uncon- 
sdous, 166; -sacrifice, 48, 193. 2^5; 
and selfish, 173; is tot^ity, 177: 
a transcendental postulate, 240: 
tnie, 225; unconsdous, 136/275. 
158, see also subject 
selfhood, 175 

selfish, 174; and self, 173 
Semon, R. W., 98, 137; The Mneme, 
98n 

sensation, 44n 

sense-perceptions, subliminal, 66, 
128/270 

sensiuveness, 58 

separation, 200, from mother, 197 
serpents. 236, 26;; svith death's- 
heads, 12/250, see also snate(s) 
sex- ps)chic change of, 209; ter- 
minolog) of, 28 

sexual: desires, repressed, 83; fac- 
tor, 54, fantasies, 34, 83, 91; func- 
tion, 284, infantile, demands, 
165, morality, 27, 2^8, 261, 3 ^ 5 * 
persersion, 27/,- problem, 355. 
question. 20/35?, 2^. 2^5, s66; 
sj-mbolism, 284, theory of neuro- 
sis, 248, 2563 
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sexuality 4s and energy 4?/ 
Freuds psychology of lo/a/o 
87/ 32 38 “7/ >63 2^5 a*/ 
infantile 38 46 284 limp »94 
and love i8n 25671 and morality 
27 ''6z see also erotic conflict 
shadov/ (-side) s^fl266 30/, 33/ 47 
66n 142 233 238/ archetype 

96 110 dangerous aspect of 97 
of father m Jungs case [8] »59 
in Jungs case [2] 37 and oppo- 
sites 53 56 and personal uncon 
saous 66n 0! psyche 25/2^® 

She see Haggard H Rider She- 
who-must be-oheyed 189 **7 
shell-shock tSn . 

shock 14/353 56 "0 „ 
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Sphteler, Carl (conf.) 

theiu and Epimelhetu, 570, a^p 
“splitting o£ the mind," 147; see 
also schizophrenia 
spontaneity, 185 
standstill, 129 

star(s), 146, 160/2S2, 162, 237 
stasis, tag 

State, 153, 155/aSo, 210 
"statistical probability," 4971 
sterility, mental, 149, 135 
Stock ^change, a^y 
Stoics, 19/255,69 

stomach and intestines, nervous dis- 
ordersof, 129 
"storm and stress." 75 
“strong man": private life of, 194; 

weakness of, 193 
structure, psychic, 190 
8tudent($): fraternities, 105: initia- 
tion of, 105/; of philosophy, see 
Jung’s case [8]: theologi^, i8t- 
182, see also Jung's case [14} 
subconscious and unconscious, 135/ 
37a 

subject, 84, 140, 2 i6, 25p, aptf; poa; 
de individualized, 505, -im- 
ago, 503, 50/; and intrcnerrion, 
56, 58; in relation to object, 42^; 
supraordinate, 340 
subjective: complexes, 90; interpre- 
tauons, 84/, 88, 90; level, 90, 92, 
97; — . of analysis, see interpreta- 
tions above; psyche, 66n 
subjectivity, 57/ 

sublimation: through analysis. 47/, 
26y; and civilization, 50; obstades 
to, 62 

subliminal: combinations, 504; ele- 
mcnu, 127/270, ap^; material, 
127/270; perceptions, 66/, 127// 
270, pop; processes, 175; psychic 
contents, 116 

substitute: for father, 129/; Egures, 
60: for mother, 104/, spiritual, 103 
mccubus, 224 
suffering, 141, 162 
suggesubility, 155/250, 246 


suggestion, iofs^p, 70, i^^faSo, 175, 
3 pp; as treatment method, g 
suicide, 114, 146, 214, 218, 232 
Sumatra, 186 
Summum bonum, 236 
sun, 69, 74, 99, 112, 160/252, 189, 
203, 238; archetype, 69: Father, 
355,' -hero, 69 
superhuman, 59 

superiority, 42, 141; in Jung’s case 

W- ■!'> 

superman, 31, 71, 141. 229, 232 
supernatural, 132, 187 
superstition, 167/355, 217, apo, apai 
scientific, app 
Surabaya, 67 
symbiosis of types, 55^ 
symbol(s), 201; animal, 98: arrange- 
ment of. 111; choice of, 84, 88; 
collective, 230; of Cologne Cathe- 
dral, 104; definition of, aps; 
dream, 81; explanation of, 212; 
rebgious, 204; and subjective con- 
tents, 84; Taoist, 182; of whole- 
ness, no; see oho altar; aniffi^(s): 
archetype($); baptism($); bridge; 
bull; cathedral; ^ild; cMe; crab; 
dragon; earth; fire; fish; flame; 
foot; ford; giant; God/god(5); 
hoard; horses; ivory figure; lion; 
magidan; mountain: music; octo- 
pus; priest; quadrangle; quater- 
nity; ring; river; snake; talisman; 
tiger; toad; lower; treasure; trees; 
water, water nymph; weapon; 
whcatfields; wind; woman 
symbolism: alchemical, 219/,’ 2^* 
chaic, 155/27^; Catholit^ 77; 
dreams, sorjfaSpn, 264 (see also 
dreams); of initiation, 231; pag^» 
77/; phalhc, of foot, 83; psychol- 
ogy of primitive and historical, 
85; in religion, 97; ritual, 77^' 
sexual, 284; see also fantasy 
sympathetic system, innervations of, 
129 

symptom(s), 25, 64, 139, 176/, *o2J 
and collective unconsdous, 160/ 
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tciom energy, 6./, «e nto Wer 
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hysteria 

symptomatic manifestations »o* 
synaetism 78 

d.v.dual and eollecuve pi^e, 
55,, and lubieclive intefpreu 
tionl 84;, synipm™ f 
ajnllietic mteiptetationi 85, pro- 
ceduTC, 81 

piyduc. 98 rationalntic. 

systole. 59 3 ^^ 


uboo .nceat, .5.. m(nng«n«.. 

Tacitiu Germama, i88 
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"talking cure," ll/aya 

Tao( ism), 78. ."j, ot con 

technique analy an 
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theory(ie5) building of, an, of 
complexes, Jungs a^sn 
theosophy, 77, 78. **0' *3*» ^ 9 ^ 
therapist, see doctor 

therapy. 2 i/atfa, analytical 149 0" 

fllio analysis psychoanalysis treat 

meat) real beginning of. 60 

thinker medieval. 220 
thinking 97. *83 226. sSy, aW. apy. 
analogical mode of, 138. 
a88. collective, 15*. «54//27*/' 
27irt, 277/, jor. mythical, 304, 

mythological, 2^3 
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tren as dream symbol, 55 
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totem ceremonies 150 
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transformation, 53, 192, of anima 
and animus, 210, 212, of attitude, 
2ig, of autonomous complex, 212, 
inner, 175, mysteries, 231. of per 
sonality, 164/, 220, 223, psychic, 
107, stages of, 116, of uncon 
saous psyche, 123 
transmigration, of souls 6g 
transpersonal, 98, control point, 
134/, contents, 93 145, uncon 
scious, see unconsaous, collective 
trauma, 18, theory of. as origin of 
neurosis, isZ/ajs/J, iB/ayrf, 186, 
see also Breuer 

treasure, 146. legn/aJ^n, t’jofiSj, 
171, 227, hidden, 67 
treatment, 164, aim of, itofj, 117, 
dreams in, 25. individuation and, 
110, Jung’s method, 223. 388, as 
mystical fount of healing, 103. 
practical necessities of, 76, and 
problem of opposites, 59 results 
of, 116. ruhs of, 115, 154/27^, of 
young people, 109 see also anal 
ysis, talking cure therapy, 
transference 
trees, 187, 222 
tribe, mfisjs 
Trinity vision, 78 

truth. 33. 75. 76, i69//2Stf, 204. 220, 
228, 3^^, collective, 151, eternal, 
256 insidious 202, objective, 231, 
onesided, 41, of other side, 202, 
temporal relativity of, 203 
twilight slates, 

Tylor, E B , 68 

‘ype(s^ 48, J4^ attitude, 41, 
43 "classic and * romantic,' 54, 
different psychological, 43/, 378, 
heroic, 48, ideal, spy, inversion 
57* Jong’s type psychology, 
44rt (see also psychology), mascu 
line, 88 opposition between, 54f, 
psychological, 115. — , of patient, 
62, symbiosis of, 56 ‘ tender 

minded ’ and “tough minded *’ 54, 
see also exlraversion, introvemon 
typhus, 101 
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unconscious, passim, analysis of, 
114/7, 212, 383, artistic experience 
of, 213, assimilation of, 139/, 22i, 
autonomous activity of, isZjsyz: 
as barrier, 89 borderline with col 
Iccme unconscious, 81, cannot be 
emptied, \i%f3y1, iByfsSs, com 
pensatory, criticism, 179, — , rela- 
tionship to conscious, isSfsyi, 
conflict, see conflict(s), counter 
position, 78, depreciation of, 217, 
directness of, 232, disordered, 235, 
dreams and, stBIsSsB (see also 
dreams), dynamics of, 116, fan 
tasies, 314 (see also fantasj). fa 
vourable side, xo2, iiC, and 
future conscious contents, 128/ 
270, given leadership, 215, hi 
crarchy of, 228, impersonal, 66, 

*30. 2^0 

unconscious, collective, below), in 
fiuence of, 124, 212, instinctne 
activity of, 162, invasion by, 101, 
irrational standpoint of, 216 ir 
reality of, 217, layers of, 77, loses 
ascendancy, 230, and manaper 
sonahty, 234, mythological activ 
ity of, loon, nature of, 5 124, 
127^/270^, 182/7, negative atti- 
tude to, 115, — ^ movement of, 
219 — » role of, 102, opposition, 
110/, and persona, 194, personal, 
66, 135^/272^, 148/275, 156/250, 
178, 232, po2, — , analysis of, 
•586 processes, 176/, 184, 213, 
223 productivity of, ssZjsyof, 
prospective role of subliminal com 
binations, 116, and repression, 
nyfsyo, — removal of, 127/270, 
repudiation of, 284, settlement 
with, 213 splitting off of, 116, 
subliminal material in, isyjsyo, 
tendencies, 88, 134, therapeutic 
approach to 114/7, transpersonal, 
66, unconcern of, 215, unfavor- 
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able side 115 urges to power 5 
view of the world 2^8 and wish 
iJi of woman soB 
unconscious collective v 7 66# 
75 81 95^ J38 145/ 156 »6j 
178 2S7 *56 a$8f 303 304 
adaptation to 161 and ancestn) 
life 77 coniposicton of 303 dotn 
mams of as8 833 fantasies of 
*32 historical mirror image of 
world 2$8 images of play poM 
live role 109 influence on indl 
vidual psyche 154 i74f m Jung's 
case [8] 160 [16] 235 and mana 
penonality 228 233 undentand 
ing of 162 see also unconsaous, 
impersonal above 
unconscious contents of 300# ac 
quired 128/27/ assimilation of 
Xiijiyt autonomy of collective 
147 collective 96/ 138 147 232 
irapenonal ia8 infantile 23 s$ 
1*7/270 personal 66/ 77/ 128/ 
27/ S30 23s projected m trans- 
ference 6*0 repressed wishes 
1*7/270 

unconsciousness 24 184 onginaJ 
state of 206 

understanding 109 240^ 278 bourn 
of 238 of collective unconsaous 
162 of fantasies 213 217 intel 
lectual 213 214 poison of 84 
psychological apy reductive 212 
unifying function of fantasy apo 
muon 97 of opposites see oppo* 
s tes 

unn’crsalia 397 

universality ofcollectnepsyche 152 
univcrsah xSBjayp 297 
urge to power 46 see abo will to 
power 
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validity general of psyche coiucnts 
300 30a ofhypoihess, 13J rela 
to»o j8 universal 152/ 

ayS 

TaJuatjon{s) abnormal 130 152 
> 3-4 personal over 134 
>alncs, 55 58, 55/ 200 135 abso- 
lute aS8 accumulation of 215 
(sec also libido) collecuve ayy, 
2p7 consemus 215 discredited 
203 and display of energy 47 
of fantasy apo general 301 heu 
nstic, of hypothesis, 131 highest 
*36 in neurosis, 61 personal 
303 — and impersonal \\\faya 
positive and negative 47 49/ 
scaliiy 216 real personal fi*» 
Tclaimty of 75 revaluation of 
true lyolaSy 
vampire 224 
variabliiy 174 
Vat can 179 
Vermilye D B isyn 
vertigo aSa 

via regxa dream as to the uncon 
saouj. 24/2^4 

vice 148 li^t/ay^f 194 238 col 
Icctive lipjayCj 130 of the 
virtuous 193 
Vienna 12/350 347 
Viennese school aifp see obo Freud 
view causal point of 59 teleoiog 
ical point of 59 152 
Virchow Rudolf 180 
virtue/*) 39/ 75 148 x.fri!fa,8f 
17J coliectivc upfjajSt 
Tutuousness 38 

vison(s) 78 80 155 I44//372 14® 

163 222 aSa milts 183 213 
bg *78 in Jung* case J16] 
attf 230 primary 145 primitive 
144 of ropc-dantcT 3* sainci 
Cg of Stan 16a Trinity 78 
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mtce(s) 2* ioner sCy Jo** 
m Jungs ease (tj 36 see eUo 
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Wagner, Richard, $if, 195 
WalpuTgunacht, see also Faust 
war, 260; World War 1 , 4, 5, 6, 49/* 
^sn, 94, *04; World War ll» ?*»** 
94 ” 

^Vamecke, J.: Die Religion der 
Batak, i86n 

water, 82, 89, 98/, 103, 146, 190; 

signiBes die unconscious, 89 
water nymph, 84 
weapon, invmahle, i^o/aJ/ 

Webster, Hutton: Primihue Secret 
Societies, 23 on 
weeping (its, hysterical, 193 
well, lojf 

Wells, H. G.: Chrutina Atberta's 
Father, 174, iBaff, 207 
TrW/anjcAauung, rational, 203 
werewolf, 93/ 

Western: mind, *05, 2025 — . extra- 
verted attitude of. 191; fear of 
other side, 203 
wheat fields, 132 
wholeness, iiof, 22$ 
wife: man's relation with, 190, 195, 
igg, 208, 210; as mother-substi- 
tute, 60, 197/; neurosis of, 194 
Wilhelm, Ridmd: The Secret of 
the Golden Flower, 110, 124 
w-ill, 129-32, 162. 199, 238; oimests 
of, 50; consdoia exetlion of, 55; 
free, 167; good, 212, limitations 
of. 49; man of, 237; of mana- 
personality, 237; superior, 237: 
•universal, 358; world as, and idea, 
144/273 

will to power, 32^, 38, 40/, 46, 53, 
*$ 9 h 74 > *50// of «go, 281; patho- 
logical, \i%}3y6; see also liuiinct 
wind, 13?. 133, 135, 137 
wisdom, 228; occult, 248 
wise old man, 97, 110 
wish(es), 22/26^, 211263, 136. 264: 
erotic, 264: -fantasies, 27/; infan- 
tile, *3/atfj, 83; personal, 178, 


repressed, 127/370, 575; uncon- 
scious, 22, 25: and unconscious, 
132, 154. 166 
wish fulfilment, 22/36^ 
wish conflicts, egoistic, 178 
witch, 179, j 8 o , 187 
wizard, Tibetan, 96 
WoIiF, Toni: “Einfuhrung in die 
Grundlagcn der kotnplexen Psy- 
chologic," 66n 

woman (women^, 1&4, ao6, 

228; and animus, 208/ {see also 
animus); biological destiny of, 16/ 
354; conscious attitude of, 2og; 
dissimilar psychology of, 188; fem- 
inine persona of. 209; Germanic 
Tacitus on, 188: hysterical. 232; 
imago of, 188, 189; inherited col- 
lective image of, 190; inner mas- 
culine side of, 2og: inspiration 
of man, 188; inteUeaual, 159, 
20S: intuitive capacity of, 188; 
and mana person^icy, 235; mas- 
culinity of, i8g; see also wife 
womb, of Church, 105 
woni(s): addicts, 208: and experi- 
ence, 21 1; spermatic, 209 
work, symbolical content of, ssp 
world, 148, 190, 199. 226. 236; of 
adult man, iq6; of conscious. 218; 
day- and night-, 203; end of, 163; 
cxtemal/outer, 193/, 197, 204/, 
2og {see also sooety); of fantasy, 
16/254, 203, -fear, 203; of his- 
torical images, app, infantQe, 180: 
inner, 198, 203//, 2og; intellectual, 
216, mirror image of, 2p8; of ob- 
yects, 178; as picture book, 144/ 
37//,- -pictures, two, 237; psychic 
mirror-, 185; reality of, 237, opsn; 
reformer, ap^, of spirits, 185, 201: 
of unconsaous, 218, apS; as will 
and idea, 144/373 
World ^Var, see war 
Wotan, 135 

Wundt, Wilhelm: Principles of 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 

C. G. JUNG 


’ A.' HE PUBLICATION oE the fint complete edition, in English, oi the worhs 
of C. G. Jung has been undertaken by Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., in 
England and by Bollingen Foundation (distributing through Pantheon 
Books) in the United States The edition contains revised versions of works 
previously published, such as Psychology of the Unconscious, which is now 
entitled Symbols of Transformation; works originally written in English, 
such as Psychology and Religion; works not previously translated, such as 
<4ton; and, in general, new translations of the major body of Professor 
Jung’s writings Prior to his death, in 1961, the author supervised the 
textual revision, which in some cases Is extensive. Sir Herbert Read, Dr. 
Michael Fordham, and Dr. Gerhard Adler compose the Editorial Com* 
mhtee; the translator is R. F. C. Hull (except for Volume a). 

The volumes are not being published in strictly consecutive order; but, 
generally speaking, works of which translations are lacking or unavailable 
are given precedence. The price of the volumes varies according to size; 
they arc sold separately, and may also be obtained on standing order. Sev- 
eral of the volumes are extensively illustrated. Each volume conuins an 
index and a bibliography. 

In the following list, dates of original publication are given in paren- 
theses (of original composition, in brackets) Multiple dates indicate impor- 
tant revisions. 


•1. PSYCHIATRIC STUDIES 

On the Psychology and Pathology of So Called Occult Phenomena (190s) 
On Hysterical Misreading (1904) 

CrypcomDcsu (1903) 

On hfanlc Mood Disorder (1903) (continued) 

• Published 1957. 
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1 (continued) 

A of Hysiencal Stupor m a Pmoner In Detenuon (ipos) 

On Simulated Insamtf (igo^ 

A Medical Opinion on a Case of Sunulaied Insanity (jgo^) 

A Third and Final Opinion on Two Contradictory Psychiatric lJugnoses 
(1906) 

On the Psychological Diagnosis of Tacts (1905) 

2 EXPERIftfENTAL RESEARCHES 

Translated by Leopold Stein m eoUaboraUon with Diana Rtviere 
JTUwa IN woat) AisooATtos ((9<M-7) 

The Associations of Nonnal Subjects (by Jung and RiMin) 

Expenmental Observations on Memory 
On the Determination of Facts by Psychological Means 
An Analysis of the Assoaations of an Epileptic 
The Assooaiion Method figio) 

Reaction Time m Association Experiments 
On Disturbances us Reproduction lit Association Ezpenments 
The S gniRcaoce of Assocation Expenmcaa for Psychopathology 
Psychoanalysis and Assoaauon Experinieiits 
Assooation Dream and Hysiencal Symptoms 
WYCHOf HYStCSL MSCAXCKU (igoy-g) 

On Psychophys cal Relations ct the Assooation Etpenmeol 
Psychophysical Investigations with the Galvanometer and Pneumograpb In 
Normal and Insane Individuals (by Peterson and Jung) 

Further Invest gations on the Galvan e Phenomenon and Respirat oni In 
Nonnal and Insane Individuals (by RicUher and Jong) 

*3 THE PSyCHOCENESIS OF MENTAL DISEASE 
The pjychology of Dementia Praecox (1907) 

The Content of the Ptycfioses (1908/1914) 

On Psychologiaj Vndetstandtng (>$14) 

A Criticiam of Bleuler s Theory of Schirophteciic Negativism (1911) 

On the Importance of the Uwconsooos m Psychopathology (1914) 

On the Problem of Psychogeness 10 Menul Disease (igig) 
lifencal Disease and the Psjche Od*S) 

On the Psychogenes 1 of Schiiophrciua (193^ 

Recent Thoughts on Schirophwaia (i9jJ) 

Schizophrenia (195^ 

FREUD AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Freud s 'Iheory of Hystena A Rep}j to Ascballenburg {190^ 

The Freud an Theory of Hyitera (190Q 


* Published i960, 
f Pubbshed 1961 
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The Analysis of Dreams (1909) 

A Coninbuuon to the Psychology of Rumour (igto-i i) 

On the Significance of Number Dreams (igto-11) 

hlorton Pnnce -Medianiam and Inleipieiation of Dreams A Cnlical 
Review (1911) 

On the Criticism of Psychoanalysis <1910) 

Concerning Psychoanalysis {191a) 

The Theory of Psychoanalysis (1913) 

General Aspects of Psychoanalysis (1913) 

Psychoanalysis and Neurosis (191Q 

Some Crucial Pomts in Psychoanalysis The Jung Loy Correspondence 

(>9M) 

Prefaces to "Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology (1916 igs?) 

The Significance of the Father in the Desuny of the Individual (i 909 /* 949 ) 
Introduction to Xrancfeldi s "Secret \Vays of the Mind (1930) 

Freud and Jung* Contrasts (1919) 

SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORNfATION (1911-12/195*) 

FAIT 1 

Introduction 
Two kinds of Thinking 
The Miller Fantasies Anamnesu 
The Hymn of Creation 
The Seng of the Moth 
PATT II 

Introduction 

The Concept of Libido 

The Transforroaiion of Libido 

The Origin of the Hero 

Symbols of the Mother and of Rebirth 

The Battle for Deliverance from the Kfoiher 

The Dual Mother 

The SacnfiK 

Epilogue 

Appendix The ^filler Fantasies 

C PSkCHOLOGICAL TYPES (19*1) 

Inttoduction 

The Problem of Types in the Hotorj of Oasucal and Medieval Thought 
Schiller s Ideas on the Type Problem 
The Apollonun and the Dionysian 

The Type Problem In the Discemnieni of Human Character 
The Type Problem In Poetry 

•nt Type Problem In Prycbop.tholOBy (conlinueil) 

rlntpubUUiedirijC loieil.Uon .gC, (pjpUio teet Ejurei) 
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6 (continued) 

The Problem of Typiai Alt tudoin Awtheucj 

The Type Problem In hfodetn Pbilowphy 

The Type Problem m B ograpby 

General Descnption of the Types 

Definitions 

Conclusion 

Appendixes 

Four Papers on Psychological Typotogr{i<)ss 19*5 igji igj6) 

The Jung Schmid Corropondence {1915] 

•7 TWO ESSAYS ON ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOCY 
On the Psychology of the Unconsaoiu (1917/1916/1945) 

The Relations between the £go and the Gncnnsclous (igsS) 
Appendixes 

New Paths in Psychology (<9>a) 

The Structure of the Unconscious (t9if^ (new \ers ons 196Q 

t8 THE STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS OF THE PSYQIE 
On Psychic Energy (19*8) 

The Transcendent function ((t9ifi]/‘957) 

A Review of the Complex Theory (tpjv) 

The Significance of Constitution and Hetedily in Psychology (1919) 
Psychological Factors Determining ftuman Bebanour (1957) 

Instinct and (he Unconscious (1919) 

The Structure of the Pryche (»9*7/t9Si> 

On the Nature of the Psyche (• 947 /' 9 M) 

General Aipeeu of Dream Psychology (1916/191 *) 

On the Nature of Dreams (i 9 I$/>M 9 

The Psychological Foundat oniofDeliellnSpmii (»9}o/i9l?) 

Spirit and Life (ips^ 

Basic Postulates of Analytical psychology (igsO 
Analytical Psychology and tFflunuhauvng O9S8/1971) 

The Real and the Surreal (1935) 

The Stages of Ufe (1930/1931) 

The Soul and Death (1934) 

Synchronicity An Acausal Ccwnrrting Prinople (195s) 

Appendix On Syrchronielty (1951) 

}9 PART J THE ARCHETYPES AND THE 

COLLECTIVE u\ca’^saous 

AKhcnyies of the Collcctlie i;nci>nsdous(i93l/«£kH) 

Tbe Concept of the CoJJetiive Unconsdous (1936) 

• Fim published tgss rrrbcd edition 19® 

7 Pub! shed i960 . 

} Published 1939- (Part I 79 *9 *" t®**" J 
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Concerning the Archetypes with Special Helercnce to the Anima Concept 

(1956/J954) 

Psychological Aspects oi the Mother Archetype (1938/ 1954) 

Concerning Rebirth (1940/ 1930) 

The Psychology oi the Child Atehclype (1940) 

The Psychological Aspects of the Kore (1941) 

The Phenomenology of the Spirit in Fairytales (i 945 /t 9 l 8 ) 

On the Psychology of the TneVster Figure (1954) 

Consaoos Unconscious and Individuation (1939) 

A Study in the Process of Individuation (1934/1950) 

Concerning Mandala Symbolism (1950) 

Appendix Maodalas (1955) 

•g PART 11 AlON (tgsO 

RESEARCHES INTO THE PHENOXtESOLOGY OF THE SELF 
The Ego 
The Shadow 

The Sytygy Anima and Animus 
The Self 

Christ a Symbol of the Selt 
The Sign of the Fishes 
The Propbeaes of Nostradamus 
The Historical Significance of the Fub 
The Ambivalence of the Fish Symbol 
The Fish m Alchemy 

The Alchemical Interpretation of the Fish 

Background 10 the Psychology of Oinsuan Alchemical Symbolism 

Gnostic Symbols of the Self 

The Structure and Dynamics of the Self 

Conclusion 

fio CIVILIZATION IN TRANSITION 
The Role of the Unconscious {1918) 

Mind and Earth (1927/1931) 

Archaic Mao (1931) 

The Spiritual Problem of Modem Man (19x8/ 1931) 

The Lose Problem of a Student (1918) 
l\oman in Europe (19*7) 

The Meaning of Psychology for Modem Man (1935/1954) 

The State of Psychotherapy Today (1934) 

Preface to “Essays on Contemporary Evenu“ (1946) 

IVotan (1936) 

After the Causiropbc (1945) {conlinueS) 

• Published 1959 
^ Published S9&4 plates) 
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10. (continued) 

The Fjgbt vrjih the Shadow (tg^ 

Epilogue to Essays on Contcmponiy Events (1946) 

The VndiscovcKd Sell (Present and futurej (1957) 

Flying Saucers. A Modern Afyth (1955) 

A Psychological View of Consoente (1958) 

Good and Enl in Analytical Psychology (1959) 

Introduction to WolSs Studies ut Jungian Psychology (1959) 

The Swiss Line m the European Spectrum (193^ 

Reviews of Keyserling> “Amenca Set Free" (1950) and "La Revolution 
hfondiale (1984} 

Comphcations of American Psychology {1950) 

The Dreamhhe World of Indu (1939) 

What India Can Teach Us (*939) 

Appendix Documents (ipss-iSdC^ 


•ji PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION WEST AND EAST 

WESreut xsuGioN 

Psychology and Religion (The Terry Lectures) (1939/1940) 

A Psychological Approach to the Dogma of the Trinity (1943/194?) 
Transformation Symbolism in the Mass (1941/1954) 

Forewords to Whites “Cod and the Uoconsnous and WnWowilys Lud 
fer and Prometheus (•95a} 

Brother Klaus (1933) 

Psychotberaplscs or the Clergy (1931) 

Psychoanalysis and the Cure of Souls (>918) 

Answer to Job (1951) 

£AsmjV KCUCtON 

Psychological Commentaries on The Tibetan Boot of the Great IJbcra 
tion" (1939/19,4) aod The Tibetan Book of the Dead" (1935/ ‘ 953 ) 
Yoga and the 3 Vest (193^ 

Foreword to Sumti 1 “Introdoaion to Ztn Buddhism (1939) 

The PsyefiologycfEasrcm »f<dlta/«w»(iWJ? . 

The Holy Men of India Introdoeilon to Zimmer'S "Der « eg mm 
{‘ 944 ) 

Foreword to the t Ching“ (i 95 ®!) 


fia PS\CHOLOGI AND ALCHEMY (19H) 

Prefatory Note to ihe English Edition (I» 95 ’^J * 9 ®^ 

Inl,od«,lon f .h. R.i.g.™ rreblm. o( Al^T 

Individual Dream Symbolism in ReUtion to Alchemy (igsv 
Religious Ideas in Alchemy (> 957 ) 

Epilogue 


• Published i9j 8 andimpr tg^S 
fFirst published ip53 revised edition 1967 
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•is. alchemical studies 

Commentary on ‘The S«rcret of the Golden Flower" (19*9) 

The Visions of Zosiroos (1958/1954) 

Paracelsus as a Spiritual Phenomenon (194*) 

The Spirit Mctcurius (1945/1948) 

The Philosophical Tree (i 945 /* 954 ) 

I14. MYSTEKJUM CONIUNCTIONIS (1955-56) 

AN INQUraV INTO THE SEPAEATION AND 

svNTHESis or rsYCHic oprosrm in alchemy 
The Components of the Coniunctlo 
The Paradoxa 

The Peisonilicalion of Opposites 
Kex and Regitu 
Adam and Eve 
The Conjunaion 

J15. THE SPIRIT IN MAN, ART, AND LITERATURE 
Paracelsus (1919) 

Paracelsus the Physician (1941) 

Sigmund Freud in Hu Historical Setting (1951) 

In Memory of Sigmund Freud (1939) 

Richard Wilhelm: In Memoriam (1950) 

On the Relation of Analytical Psychology to Poetry 
Psychology and Literature (1930/1950) 

“Ulysses" (1931) 

Picasso (1931) 

§16. THE PRACTICE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 

CENEEAL mOSLEMS OF rSYCHOTHEEAFY 

Pnnciplcs of Practical Psychotherapy (1935) 

4 Vhat Is Psychotherapy? (1935) 

Some Aspects of Modem Ps)cbotherapy (1930) 

The Aims of Psychotherapy (1931) 

Problenu of Modem Psycboibcrapy (19x9) 

Psychotherapy and a Philosophy of life (1943) 

Mediane and Psychotherapy (1945) 

Psychotherapy Today (1945) 

Fundamenul Questions of Psychotherapy {1951) 

STECinC raOBUMS or PSYOIOTHEBArY 
The Therapeutic Value of Abreaaion <19x1/19x8) 

The Practital Use of Dream-Analysis (1934) (continued) 

• Published 1967. (50 plates, 4 teat hgures.) 
t Publuhed 1963 (10 plates ) 

^Fubluhed 1966. 

§ First published 1954; revised edition, 1966. (13 illustratioas.) 
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i6 fcontmutfc^ 

The Psychology of the Transfctence {(946} 

Appendix The Realiuei ol Pnctical Psychotherapy ([igjy] added igSQ 

•17 THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAUTY 

Psychic Conflicts in a Child (1910/1946) 

Introducuon to Widtess •‘Analyse der KInderseele (15*7/ W») 

Child Development and Education (1926) 

Analytical Psychology and Education Three Lectures (1926/1946) 

The Gifted Child (1943) 

The Significance 0! the UnCDiucious in Individual Educauon (1928) 
TheDevelopraent of Personality (1954) 

Marriage as a Psychological Relationship (19*5) 

t8 MISCELLANY 

Posthumous and Other MuceOaneou* Works 

ig BIBUOGRAPHY AND INDEX 

Complete Bibliography of CC Jung's Wnunp 

General Index w the Collected Works 
* Published 1954 and uspr, 1964 



